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PAkT I,—CHAPTER I. 


“Tue Golden Star,” Homburg, 
was a humble hotel, not used by 
gay gamblers, but by modest travel- 
lers, 

At two o’clock, one fine day in 
, June, there were two strangers in 
’ the salle @ manger, seated at small 
tables a long way apart, and wholly 
absorbed in their own business. 

One was a lady, about twenty- 
four years old, who, in the present 
repose of her features, looked come- 
ly, sedate, and womanly, but not 
the remarkable person she ’ really 
was. Iter forehead high and white, 
but a little broader than sculptors 
affect. Her long hair, coiled tight, 
in a great many smooth snakes, 
upon her snowy nape, was almost 
flaxen, yet her eyebrows and long 
lashes not pale but a reddish brown. 
Her grey eyes large and profound ; 
her mouth rather large, beautifully 
shaped, amiable, and expressive, 
but full of resolution; her chin a 
little broad; her neck and hands ad- 
mirably white and polished. She 


was an Anglo-Dane,——her father 
English. 
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If vou ask me what she was do- 
ing, why—hunting; and had been, 
for some days, in all the inns of 
Homburg. She had the visitors’ 
book, and was going through the 
names of the whole year, and. study- 
ing each to see whether it looked 
real or assumed. Interspersed 
were flippant comments, and verses, 
adapted to draw a smile of amuse- 
ment or contempt; but this hunter 
passed them all over as_nullities: 
the steady pose of her head, the 
glint of her deep eye, and the set 
of her fine lips, showed a soul not 
to be diverted from its object. 

The traveller at her back had a 
map of the district, and blank tele- 
grams, one of which he filled in 
every now and then, and scribbled 
a hasty letter to the same address. 
He was a sharp-faced, middle-aged 
man of business; Joseph Ashmead, 
operatic and theatrical agent—at 
his wits’ end: a female singer at the 
Homburg Opera had fallen really 
ill; he was commissioned to replace: 
her, and had only thirty hours to 
do it in. So he was hunting a 
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singer. What the lady was hunt- 
ing can never be known, unless she 
should choose to reveal it. 

Karl, the waiter, felt bound to 
rouse these abstracted guests, and 
stimulate their appetites. He af- 
fected, therefore, to look on them 
as people who had not yet break- 
fasted, and tripped up to Mr. Ash- 
mead with a bill of fare, rather 
scanty. 

The busiest Englishman can eat, 
and Ashmead had no objection to 
‘snatch a mouthful; he gave his order 
in German with an English accent. 
But the lady, when appealed to, 


said softly, in pure German, “I 
will wait for the table-d’héte.” 
“The table-d’hdte! It wants 


four hours to that.” 

The lady looked Karl full in the 
face, and said, slowly, and very dis- 
tinctly, “Then, I—will—wait—four 
—hours.” 

These simple words, uttered firm- 
ly, and in a contralto voice of sin- 
gulur volume and sweetness, sent 
Karl skipping; but their effect on 
Mr. Ashmead was more remarkable : 
he started up from his chair with 
an exclamation, and bent his eyes 
eagerly on the melodious speaker. 
He could only see her back hair, 
and her figure; but, apparently, 
this quick- “eared gentleman had 
also quick eyes, for he said aloud, 
in English—* Her hair, too—it 
must be;” and he came hurriedly 
towards her. She caught a word 
or two, and turned, and saw him. 
“Ah!” said she, and rose, but 
the points of her fingers still Tested 
on the book. 


“Tt is!” cried Ashmead. “It 
i 
“Yes, Mr. Ashmead,” said the 


lady, colouring a little, ‘a in pure 
English, and with a composure not 
easily disturbed; “it is Ina Klos- 
king. 

" “What a pleasure ! 
mead; “and what a surprise! 


!? eried Ash- 


Ah, 
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madam, I never hoped to see you 
again. When I heard yon had left 
the Munich Opera so sudden, I 
said, ‘There goes one more bright 
star, quenched for ever.” And you 
to desert us; you, the risingest 
singer in Germany !” 7 

“Mr. Ashmead !” 

“You can’t deny it. 
you were.” 

The lady, thus made her own 
judge, seemed to reflect a moment, 
and said, “I was a well-grounded 
musician, thanks to my parents. I 
was a very hard-working singer; 
and I had the advantage. of being 
supported, in my early career, by a 
genthkeman of judgment and spirit, 
who was a manager at first, and 
brought me forward, afterwards a 
popular agent, and talked managers 
into a good opinion of me.” 

“ Ah, madam,” said Ashmead, 
tenderly, “it is a great pleasure to 
hear this from you, and spoken with 
that mellow voice, which would 
charm a rattlesnake; but what 
would mv zeal and devotion have 
availed, if you had not been a born | 
singer ?” 

“ Why—yes,” said Ina, thought- 
fully; “I was a-singer.” But she 
seemed to say this, not as a thing 
to be proud of, but only because it 
happened to be true; Sind, indeed, 
it was a peculiarity of this woman, 
that she appeared. nearly always to 
think—if but for half a moment— 
before she spoke, and to say things, 
whether about herself or others, 
only because they were the truth. 
The reader who shall condescend to 
bear this in mind, will possess some 
little clue to the colour and effect of 
her words as spoken. Often, where 
they seem simple and common- 
place, on paper, they were weighty 
by their extraordinary air of truth- 
fulness, as well as by the deep music 
of her mellow, bell-like voice. 

“Oh, you do admit that,” said 
Mr. Ashmead, with a chuckle: 


You know 
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“then why jump off the ladder, so 
near the top? Oh, of course I know 
—the old story; but you might give 
twenty-two hours to love, and still 
spare a couple to music.” 

“That seems a reasonable divi- 
sion,” said Ina, naively. “ But 
(apologetically) he was jealous.” 

“ Jealous !—more shame for him. 
I’m sure no lady in public life was 
ever more discreet.” 

“ No, no; he was only jealous of 
the public.” 

“And what had the poor public 
done ?” 

“ Absorbed me, he said.” 

“ Why, he could take you to the 
opera, and take you home from the 
opera, and, during the opera, he 
could make one of the public, and 
applaud you as loud as the best.” 

“Yes, but rehearsals !—and—em- 
bracing the Tenor.” 

“ Well, but only on the stage 

“Oh, Mr. Ashmead, where else 
does one embrace the Tenor?” 

“And was that a grievance? 
Why, I'd embrace fifty Tenors—if 
I was‘paid proportionable.” 

“Yes, but he said I embraced 
one poor stick, with a fervour—an 
abandon—Well, I daresay I did; 
for, if they had put a gate-post in 
the middle of the stage, and it was 
in my part to embrace the thing, I 
should have done it honestly, for 
love of my art, and not of a post. 
The next time I had to embrace the 
poor stick, it was all I could do not 
to pinch him savagely.” 

“And turn him to a counter- 
tenor—make him squeak.” 

Ina Klosking smiled, for the first 
time. Ashmead, too, chuckled at 
his own wit, but turned suddenly 
grave the next moment, and moral- 
ised. He pronounced it desirable, 
for the interests of mankind, that a 
great and rising singer should not 
love out of the business; outsiders 
were wrong-headed, and absurd, and 
did not understand the true artist. 
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However, having discoursed for some 
time in this strain, he began to fear 
it might be unpalatable to her; so 
he stopped abruptly, and said, “ But 
there—what is done, is done. We 
must make the best of it: and you 
mustn’t think I meant to run him 
down. He loves you, in his way. 
He must be a noble fellow,:or he- 
never could have won such a heart 
as yours. He won’t be jealous of 
an old fellow like me, though I 
love you too, in my humdrum way, 
and always did. You must do me 
the honour to present me to him at 
once.” 

Ina stared at him: but said no- 
thing. 

“Oh,” continued Ashmead, “I 
shall be busy till evening; .but I 
will ask him and you to dine with 
me at the Kursaal, and then adjourn 
to the Royal Box. You ‘are .a 
Queen of Song, and that, is where 
you and he shall sit, and nowhere 
else.” 

Ina Klosking was changing col- 
our all this time, and cast a grate- 
ful but troubled look on him. 
“My kind, old faithful friend!” 
said she; then shook her head. 
“No, we are not to dine with you ; 
nor sit together at the opera, in 


Hombarg.” 
Ashmead looked a little cha- 
grined, “So be it,” he said, drily. 


“ But, at least, introduce me to him. 
T'il try and overcome his preju- 
dices.” ¥ 

“Tt is not even in my power to 
do that.” 

“Oh, I see. I’m not good enough 
for him,” said Ashmead, bitterly. 

“You do yourself injustice, and 
him too,” said Ina, courteously. 

“ Well, then ?” 

“ My friend,” said she, deprecat- 
ingly, “ he is not here.” 

“ Not here? That is odd. Well, 
then, you will be dull till he corfes 
back. Come without him; at all 
events, to the opera.” 
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She turned her tortured eyes 
away. ‘1 have not the heart.” 

This made Ashmead look at her 
more attentively. “ Why, what is 
the matter?” said he. “You are 
in trouble. I deciare you are trem- 
bling, and your eyes are filling. 
My poor lady—in Heaven’s name, 
what is the matter ?” 

“Hush!” said Ina; “not so 
loud.” Then she looked him in 
the face a little while, blushed, hesi- 
tated, faltered, and at last laid one 
white hand upon her bosom, that 
was beginning to heave, and said, 
with patient dignity, “My old 
friend-—I—am—deserted.” 


Ashmead looked at her with 
amazement and incredulity: “ De- 
serted!” said he, faintly; “ you— 
deserted !!!” , 

.““ Yes,” said she, “ deserted ;—but 
perhaps not for ever.” Her noble 
eyes filled to the brim, and two tears 
stood ready to run over. 

“Why, the man must be an 
idiot !” shouted Ashmead. 

“Hush! not so loud. That 
waiter is listening: let me come to 
your table.” 

She came and sat down at his 
table, and he sat opposite her. 
They looked at each other. He 
waited for her to speak, With all 
her fortitude, her voice faltered, 
under the eye of sympathy. 

“You are my old friend,” she 
said; “Tl try and teil you all.” 
But she could not all in a moment, 
and the two ‘tears trickled over, and 
ran down her cheeks; Ashmead 
saw them, and burst out, “ The vil- 
lain !—the villain !” 

“No, no,” said she, “do not call 
him that.” I could not bear it, 
Believe me, he is no villain.” Then 
she dried her eyes, and said, reso- 
lutely, “If I am to tell you, you 
mu@t not apply harsh words to him. 
They would close my mouth at once; 
and close my heart.” 


“T won’t say a word,” said Ash- 
mead, submissively; ‘so tell me 
all.” 

Ina reflected a moment, and then 
told her tale. Dealing now with 
longer sentences, she betrayed her 
foreign half. 

“ Being alone so long,” said she, 
“has made me reflect more than in 
all my life before, and I now under- 
stand many things that, at the 
time, I could not. He, to whom J 
have given my love, and resigned 
the art in which I was advancing— 
with your assistance—is, by nature, 
impetuous and inconstant. He was 
born so; and I the opposite. His 
love for me was too violent to last 
for ever in any man, and it soon 
cooled in him, because he is incon- 
stant by nature. He was jealous of 
the public: he must have all my 
heart, and all my time, and so he 
wore his own passion out. Then 
his great restlessness, having now 
no chain, became too strong for our 
happiness. He pined for change, as 
some wanderers pine for a_ fixed 
home. Is it not strange?¢I, a 
child of the theatre, am, at heart, 
domestic. He, a gentleman and a 
scholar, born, bred, and fitted to 
adorn the best society, is, by nature, 
a Bohemian.” 

“One word: is there another 
woman ?” 

“ No, not that I. know of; 
Heaven forbid!” said Ina. “ But 
there is something very dreadful : 
there is gambling. He has a pas- 
sion for it, and I fear I wearied him 
by my remonstrances. He dragged 
me about from one gambling-place 
to another, and I saw that if I re- 
sisted he would go without me.. He 
lost a fortune whilst we were to- 
gether, and I do really believe he is 
ruined, poor dear,” 

Ashmead suppressed all signs of 
ill-temper, and asked, grimly, “ Did 
he quarrel with you then ?” 

* Oh no, he never said an un- 
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kind word to me: and I was not 
always so forbearing ; for I passed 
months of torment. I saw that 
affection, which was my all, gliding 
gradually away from me, and the 
tortured will cry out. I am not an 
ungoverned woman, but sometimes 
the agony was intolerable, and I 
complained. Well, that agony, I 
long for it back; for now I am 
desolate.” 

“ Poor soul !—How could a man 
have the heart to leave you? how 
could he have the face?” 

“Oh, he did not do it shameless- 
ly. He left me for a week, to visit 
friends in England. But he wrote 
to me from London. He had left 
me at Berlin. He said that he did 
not like to tell me, before parting, 
but I must not expect to see him 
for six weeks; and he desired me 
to go to my mother, in Denmark. 
He would send his next letter to me 
there. Ah! he knew I should need 
my mother when his second letter 
came, He had planned it all, that 
the blow might not kill me. He 
wrote to tell me he was a ruined 
man, and he was too proud to let 
me support him: he begged my 
pardon for his love, for his deser- 
tion, for ever having crossed my 
brilliant path like a dark cloud. 
He praised me, he thanked me, he 
blessed me; but he left me. It was 
a beautiful letter; but it was the 
death-warrant of my heart. I was 
abandoned.” 

Ashmead started up and walked 
very briskly, with a great appear- 
ance of business requiring vast de- 
spatch, to the other end of the salle ; 
and there, being out of Ina’s hear- 
ing, he spoke his mind to a candle- 
stick with three branches. “D—n 
him! Heartless, sentimental scoun- 
drel; d—n him! D—n him!” 

Having relieved his mind with 
this pious ejaculation, he returned 
to Ina at a reasonable pace and 
much relieved; and was -now en- 
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abled to say cheerfully, “Let us 
take a business view of it. He is 
gone, gone of his own accord. Give 
him your blessing—I have given 
him mine—and forget him.” 

“Forget him! Never while I 
live. Is that your advice? Oh, 
Mr. Ashmead! and the moment I 
saw your friendly face, I said to 
myself, ‘I am no longer alone : here 
is one that will help me,’ ” 

“ And so I will, you may be sure 
of that,” said Ashmead, eagerly. 
“What is the business ?” 

“The business is, to find him. 
That is the first thing.” 

“ But he is in England.” 

“Oh no; that was eight months 
ago. He could not stay eight 
months in any country ; besides, 
there are no gambling houses 
there.” 

“And have you been eight 
months searching Europe for, this 
madman ?” 

“No; at first pride and anger 
were strong, and I said, ‘ Here I 
stay till he comes back to me and 
to his senses,’ ” 

“ Brava !” 

“Yes; but month after month 
went by, carrying away my pride 
and my anger, and leaving my 
affection undiminished. At last 1 
could bear it no longer; so, as he 
Would not come to his senses a 

“You took leave of yours, and 
came out on a wild-goose chase,” 
said Ashmead, but too regretfullp 
to affront her. 

“Tt was,” said Ina; “I feel it. 
But it is not one now, because I have 
you to assist me with your expe- 
rience and ability. You will find 
him for me, somehow or other. I 
know you will.” 

Let a woman’ have ever so little 
guile, she must have tact, if she is 
a true woman. Now tact, if its 
etymology is to be trusted, implies 
a fine sense and power of touch ; 
so, in virtue of her sex, she pats a 
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horse before she rides him, and a 
man before she drives him. There, 
ladies, there is an indictment in two 
counts ; traverse either of them if 
you can. 

Joseph Ashmead, thus delicately 
but effectually manipulated, swelled 
with gratified vanity, and said, 
“You are quite right; you can’t 
do this sort of thing yourself—you 
want an agent.” 

“ Of course I do.” 

“Well, you have got one. Now 
let me see—fifty to one he is not at 
Homburg at all. If he is, he most 
likely stays at Frankfort. He is a 
swell, is he not ?” 

“Swell!” said the Anglo-Dane, 
puzzled. “ Not that I am aware of.” 
She was strictly on her guard against 
vituperation of her beloved scamp. 

“Pooh, pooh!” said Ashmead ; 
“of course he is, and not the sort 
to lodge in Homburg.” 

“Then behold my 
tence !” said Ina, 

“ But the place to look for him is 
the gambling saloon. Been there?” 

“ Oh no.” 

“Then you must.” 

“ What !—Me !—Alone?” 

“No; with your agent.” 

“Oh, my friend; I said 
would find him.” 

“ What a woman! She will have 
it he is in Homburg. And sup® 
pose we do find him and you should 
not be welcome ?” 

« “JT shall not be unwelcome. J 
shall be a change.” 

“Shall I tell you how to draw 
him to Homburg wherever he is?” 
said Ashmead, very demurely. 

“ Yes, tell me that.” 

“ And do me a good turn into the 
bargain.” 

“Is it possible? can I be so for- 
tunate ?” 

“Yes; and, as you say, it is a 
slice of luck to be able to kill two 
birds with one stone. Why, con- 
sider—the way to recover a man is 
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not to run after him, but to make 
him run to you: it is like catching 
moths; you don’t run out into the 
garden after them; you light the 
candle and open the window, and 
they do the rest—as he will.” 

“Yes, yes; but what am I to do 
for you ?” asked Ina, getting a little 
uheasy and suspicious. 

“ What, didn’t I tell you?” said 
Ashmead, with cool  effrontery. 
“ Why, only to sing for me in this 
little opera, that is all.” And he 
puts his hands in his pockets, and 
awaited thunderclaps, 

“ Oh, that is all, is it?” said Ina, 
panting a little, and turning two 
great reproachful eyes on him. 

“That is all,” said he, stoutly. 
“ Why, what attracted him at first ? 
Wasn’t it your singing, the admira- 
tion of the public, the bouquets and 
bravas? What caught the moth 
once will catch it again—‘ mop- 
ing’ won’t. And surely you will 
not refuse to draw him, merely be- 
“ause you can pul] me out of a fix 
into the bargain, Look here: I 
have undertaken to find a singer by 
to-morrow night; and what chance 
is there of my getting even a third- 
rate one? Why, the very hour I 
have spent so agreeably, talking to 
you, has diminished my chance.” 

“Oh,” said Ina, “ this is driving 
me into your net.” 

“T own it,” said Joseph, cheer- 
fully; “I am quite unserupulous, 
because I know you will thank me 
afterwards.” 

“The very idea of going back to 
the stage makes me tremble,” said 
Ina. 

“Of course it does; and those 
who tremble succeed. In a long 
experience I never knew an instance 
to the contrary. It is the conceited 
fools, who feel safe, that are in 
danger.” 

“ What is the part ?” 

“One you know — Siebel 
‘ Faust,’ with two new songs,” 
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«“ Excuse me, I do not know it.” 

“ Why, everybody knows: it.” 

“ You mean everybody has heard 
it sung. I know neither the music 
nor the words, and I cannot sing 
incorrectly even for you.” 

“Oh, you can master the airs in 
a day; and the cackle in half an 
hour.” 

“T am not so expeditious. If 
you are serious get me the book— 
oh, he calls the poet’s words the 
eackle !—and the music of the part 
directly, and borrow me the score.” 

“Borrow you the score! Ah! 
that shows the school you were 
bred in. I gaze at you with ad- 
miration,” 

“ Then please don’t, for we have 
not a moment to waste. You have 
terrified me out of my_ senses, 
Fly !” ’ 

“Yes; but before I fly, there is 
something to be settled—salary !” 

“ As much as they will give.” 

“ Of ‘course; but give me a hint.” 

“No, no; you will get me some 
money, for I am poor; I gave all 
my savings to my dear mother, and 
settled her on a farm in dear old 
Denmark. But Lreally sing for you 
more than for Homburg, so make 
no difficulties. Above all, do not 
discuss salary with me. Settle it 
and draw it for me, and let me 
hear no more about that. I am 
on thorns.” 





He soon found the director, and 
told him, excitedly, there was a 
way out of his present difficulty. 
Ina Klosking was in the town. He 
had implored her to return to the 
opera. She had refused at first; 
but he had used all his influence 
with her, and at last had obtained 
a half promise on conditions—a two 
months’ engagement, certain parts, 
which he specified out of his own 
head ; salary, a hundred thalers per 
night, and a half clear benefit on 
her last appearance. 
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The director demurred to the 
salary. 

Ashmead said he was mad: she 
was the German Alboni, her low 
notes like a trumpet, and the com- 
pass of a mezzo-soprano besides, 

The director yielded, and drew 
up the engagement in duplicate. 
Ashmead then borrowed the music 
and came back to the inn trium- 
phant. He waved the agreement 
over his head, then submitted it to 
her. She glanced at it, made a 
wry face, and said, “Two months! 
I never dreamed of such a thing.” 

“Not worth your while to do it 
for less,” said Ashmead. “Come,” 
said he, authoritatively, “‘ you have 
got a good bargain every way; so 
sign.” 

‘She lifted her head high, and 
looked at him like a lioness, at 
being ordered. 

Ashmead replied by putting. the 
paper before her and giving her the 
pen. 
She cast one more reproachful 
glance, then signed like a lamb. 

“Now,” said she, turning fretful, 
“T want a‘piano.” 

“You shall have one,” said he, 
coaxingly. He went to the land- 
lord and inquired if there was a 
piano in the house. 

“Yes, there is one,” said he. 

“And it is mine,” said a sharp 
female voice. 

‘“* May I beg the use of it ?” 

“No,” said the lady, a tall, 
bony spinster. ‘I cannot have it 
strummed on and put out of tune 
by everybody.” 

“ But this isnot everybody. The 
lady I want it for is a professional 
musician. Top of the tree.” 

“The hardest strammers going.” 

“ But, mademoiselle, this lady is 
going to sing at the opera. She 
must study. She must have a 

iano.” 

“ But (grimly) she need not bave 
mine.” 
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“Then she must leave the hotel.” 
“Oh (haughtily), that is as she 

pleases.” 

Ashmead went to Ina Klosking 
in a rage and told her all this, and 
said he would take her to another 
hotel kept by a Frenchman: these 
Germans were bears. But Ina 
Klosking just shrugged her shoul- 
ders, and said, “ Take me to her.” 

He did so; and she said in Ger- 
man, “Madam, I can quite under- 
stand your reluctance to have your 
piano strummed, But, as your hotel 
is quiet and respectable, and I am 
unwilling to leave it, will you per- 
mit me to play to you, and then 
you shall decide whether I am 
worthy to stay. or not.” 

The spinster drank those mellow 
accents; coloured a little, looked 
keenly at the speaker, and, after a 
moment’s reflection, said, half sul- 
lenly, “No, madam, you are polite. 
I must risk my poor piano. Be 
pleased to come with me.” 

She then conducted them to a 
large unoccupied room on the first 
floor, and unlocked the piano, a 
very fine one, and in perfect tune. 

Ina sat down, and performed a 
composition then in vogue. 

“You play correctly, madam,” 
said the spinster; “but your music 
—what stuff! Such things are 
null. They vex the ear a little, 
but they never reach the mind.” 

Ashmead was wroth, and could 
hardly contain himself; but the 
Klosking was amased, and rather 
pleased. ‘ Mademoiselle has _posi- 
tive tastes in music,” said she; “all 
the better.” 

“Yes,” said the spinster, “ most 
music is mere noise, I hate and 
despise forty-nine compositions out 
of fifty; but the fiftieth I adore. 
Give me something simple, with a 
little soul in it—if you can.” 

Ina Klosking looked at her, and 
observed her age and her dress, the 
Jatter old-fashioned. She said, 
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quietly, “ Will mademoiselle do me 
the honour-to stand before me? I 
will sing her a trifle my mother 
taught me.” 

The spinster complied, and stood 
erect and stiff, with her arms fold- 
ed. Ina fixed her deep eyes on 
her, playing a liquid prelude all the 
time, then swelled her chest and 
sang the old Venetian canzonet, * II 
peseatore dell’ onda.” It is a small 
thing, but there is no limit to the 
genius of song. The Klosking sang 
this trifle with a voice so grand, 
sonorous, and sweet, and, above all, 
with such feeling, taste, and purity, 
that somehow she transported her 
hearers to Venetian waters, moon- 
lit, and thrilled them to the heart; 
while the great glass chandelier 
kept ringing very audibly, so true, 
massive, and vibrating * were her 
tones in that large empty room. 

At the first verse that cross-grain- 
ed spinster, with real likes and dis- 
likes, put a bony hand quietly be- 
fore her eyes. At the last, she 
made three strides, as a_ soldier 
marches, and fell all of a piece, like 
a wooden mannequin, on the sing- 
er’s neck, “Take my piano,” she 
sobbed, “for you have taken the 
heart out of my body.” 

Ina returned her embrace, and 
did not conceal her pleasure. “] 
ain very proud of such a conquest,” 
said she. 

From that hour Ina was the 
landlady’s pet. The room and piano 
were made over to her, and, being 
in a great fright at what she had 
undertaken, she studied and prac- 
tised her part night and day. She 
made Ashmead call a rehearsal next 
day, and she came home from it 
wretched and almost hysterical. 

She summoned her slave Ash- 
mead ; he stood before her with an 
air of hypocritical submission. 

“The Flute was not at rehearsal, 
sir,” said she, severely; “nor the 
Oboe, nor the Violoncello,” 
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“ Just like 
tranquilly. 

“The Tenor is a quavering stick. 
He is one of those who think that 
an unmanly trembling of the voice 
represents every m: nly passion.’ 

“ Their name is legion.” 

“The Soprano is insipid, And 
they are all imperfect—contentedly 
imperfect. How can people sing 
incorrectly? It is like lying.” 

“That is what makes it so com- 
mon; he! he!” 

«I do not desire wit, but conso- 
lation. I believe you are Mephis- 
topheles himself in disguise; for 
ever since I signed that diabolical 


’em,” said Ashmead, 
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compact you made ime, I have been 
in a state of terror, agitation, mis- 
giving, and misery—and I thank 
and bless you for it; for these 
thorns and nettles they lacerate me, 
and make me live. They break 
the dull lethargic agony of utter 
desolation.” 

Then, as her nerves were female 
nerves, and her fortitude female 
fortitude, she gave way, for once, 
and began to ery patiently. 

Ashmead the — practical went 
softly away, and left her, as we 
must leave her for a time, to battle 
her business with one hand, and 
her sorrow with the other. 


CHAPTER II, 


In the Hotel Russie, at Frankfort, 
there was a grand apartment, lofty, 
spacious, and richly furnished, with 
a broad balcony overlooking the 
Platz, and roofed, so to speak, with 
coloured sun-blinds, which softened 
the glare of the Rhineland sun to a 
rosy and mellow delight. 

in the verandah, a tall English 
gentleman was leaning over the bal- 
cony, smoking a cigay, and being 
courted by a fair young lady ; 
her light-grey eyes dwelt on him 
in a way to magnetise a man; and 
she purred pretty nothings at his 
ear, in a soft tone she reserved for 
males; her voice was clear, loud, 
and rather high-pitched whenever 
she spoke to a person of her own 
sex: a comely English blonde, with 
pale eyelashes; a keen, sensible 
girl, and not a downright wicked 
one; only born artful. This. was 
Fanny Dover; and the tall gentle- 
man—whose relation she was, and 
whose wife she resolved to be in 
one year, three years, or ten, ac- 
cording to his power of resistance 
—was Harrington Vizard, a Bar- 
fordshire squire, with twelve thou- 
sand acres, and a library, 


As for Fanny, she had only 
£2000 in all the world; so com- 
pensating Nature endowed her with 
a fair complexion, grey, mesmeric 
eyes, art, and resolution—qualities 
that often enable a poor girl to 
conquer landed estates, with their 
male encumbrances. 

Beautiful and delicate—on the 
surface—as was Miss Dover’s court- 
ship of her first cousin once re- 
moved, it did not strike fire; it 
neither pleased nor annoyed him ; 
it fell as dead as a lantern firing 
on an iceberg. Not that he dis- 
liked her by any means. But he 
was thirty-two, had seen the world, 
and had been unlucky with women, 
So he was now a divorcé, and a 
declared woman - hater; railed on 
them, and kept them at arm’s 
length, Fanny Dover included. It 
was really comical to see with what 
perfect coolness and cynical apathy 
he parried the stealthy advances of 
this cat-like girl, a mistress in the 
art of pleasing—when she chose, 

Inside the room, on a couch of 
crimson velvet, sat a young lady of 
rare and’ dazzling beauty. Her face 
was a long but perfect oval, pure 
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forehead, straight nose, with ex- 
quisite nostrils; coral lips, and ivory 
teeth. But what first struck the 
beholder were her glorious dark 
eyes, and magnificent eyebrows as 
black as jet. Her hair was really 
like a raven’s dark purple wing. 

These beauties, in a stern char- 
acter, might have inspired awe; 
the more so as her form and limbs 
were grand and statuesque for her 
age; but all was softened down to 
sweet womanhood by long silken 
lashes, often lowered, and a gracious 
face that blushed at a word, blushed 
little, blushed much, blushed pinky, 
blushed pink, blushed roseate, 
blushed rosy ; and, I am sorry to 
say, blushed crimson, and even 
scarlet, in the course of those events 
I am about to record, as unblush- 
ing as turnip, and cool as cucumber. 
This scale of blushes arose not out 
of modesty alone, but out of the 
wide range of her sensibility, On 
hearing of a noble deed, she blushed 
warm approbation; at a worthy 
sentiment, she blushed heartfelt 
sympathy. If you said a thing at 
the fire that might hurt some per- 
son at the farthest window, she 
would blush for fear it should be 
overheard, and cause pain. 

In short, it was her peculiarity to 
blush readily for matters quite out- 
side herself, and to show the male 
observer (if any) the amazing sen- 
sibility, apart from egotism, that 
sometimes adorns a young, high- 
minded woman, not yet hardened 
by the world. 

This young lady was Zoe Vizard, 
daughter of Harrington’s father, by 
a Greek mother, who died when she 
was twelve years of age. Her mix- 
ed origin showed itself curiously : 
in her figure and face she was all 
Greek, even to her hand, which was 
moulded divinely, but as long and 
large as befitted her long, grand, 
antique arm; but her niind was 
Northern ; not a grain of Greek sub- 


tlety in it. Indeed she would have 
made a poor hand at dark deceit, 
with a transparent face and eloquent 
blood, that kept coursing from her 
heart to her cheeks and back again, 
and painting her thoughts upon her 
countenance, 

Having installed herself, with 
feminine instinct, in a crimson 
couch that framed her to perfee- 
tion, Zoe Vizard was at work—em- 
broidering. She had some flowers, 
and their leaves, lying near her on 
a little table, and, with coloured 
silks, chenille, &c., she imitated 
each flower and its leaf very adroitly, 
without a pattern. This was clever, 
and, indeed, rather a rare talent; 
but she lowered her head over this 
work, wiih a demure, beaming com- 
placency embroidery alone never 
yet excited without external assist- 
ance. Accordingly, on a large stool, 
or little ottoman, at her feet, but at 
a respectful distance, sat a young 
man, almost her match in beauty, 
though in quite another style. In 
height about five feet ten, broad- 
shouldered, clean built, a model of 
strength, agility, and grace: his 
face fair, fresh, and healthy-looking ; 
his large eyes hazel; the crisp curl- 
ing hair on his shapely head a won- 
derful brown in the mass, but with 
one thin streak of gold above the 
forehead, and all the loose bairg 
glittering golden: a_ short-clipped 
moustache saved him from looking 
too feminine, yet did not hide his 
expressive mouth: he had white 
hands, as soft and supple as a wo- 
man’s, a mellow voice, and a win- 
ning tongue. This dangerous young 
gentleman was gazing softly on Zoe 
Vizard and purring in her ear; and 
she was conscious of his gaze, 
without looking at him, and was 
sipping the honey, and showed it, 
by seeming more absorbed in her 
work than girls ever really are. 

Matters, however, had not gone 
openly very far. She was still on 
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her defence: so, after imbibing his 
flatteries demurely a long time, she 
discovered, all in one moment, that 
they were objectionable. “ Dear me, 
Mr. Severne,” said she, “you do 
nothing but pay compliments !” 

“How can 1 help it, sitting 
here?” inquired he. 

“ There—there,” said she: then, 
quietly, “‘ Does it never occur to you 
that only foolish people are pleased 
with flatteries ?” 

“] have heard that; but I don’t 
believe it. I know it makes me 
awfully happy whenever you say a 
kind word of me.” 

“That is far from proving your 
wisdom,” said Zoe; “and, instead 
of dwelling on my perfections, which 
do not exist, I wish you would ¢éed/ 
me things.” 

“What things ?” 

“How can I tell, till I hear them ? 
Well, then, things about yourself.” 

“That is a poor subject.” 

“Let me be the judge.” 

“ Oh, there are lots of fellows who 
are always talking about themselves : 
let me be an exception.” 

This answer puzzled Zoe, and she 
was silent, and put on a cold look. 
She was not accustomed to be re- 
fused anything reasonable. 

Severne examined her closely, and 
saw he was expected to obey her: 
he then resolved to prepare, in a 
day or two, an autobiography full 
of details, that should satisfy Zoe’s 
curiosity, and win her admiration 
and her love. But he could not do 
it all in a moment, Because bis 
memory of his real life obstructed 
his fancy. Meantime he operated 
a diversion. He said, “Set a poor 
fellow an example. Tell me some- 
thing about yourself—since I have 
the bad taste, and the presumption, 
to be interested in you, and can’t 
help it. Did you spring from the 
foam of the Archipelago? or are 
you descended from Bacchus and 
Ariadne ?”” 
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“Tf you want sensible answers, 
ask sensible questions,” said Zoe, 
trying to frown him down with her 
black brows; but her sweet cheek 
would tint’ itself, and her sweet 
mouth smilie and expose much in- 
tercoral ivory. 

*“ Well, then,” said he, “I will 
ask you a prosaic question, and I 
only hope you won’t think it im- 
pertinent. How—ever—+did such 
a strangely-assorted party as yours, 
come to travel together; and, if 
Vizard has turned woman-hater, as 
he pretends, how comes he te be at 
the head of a female party, who are 
not all of them ,” he hesitated. 

“Go on, Mr. Severne; not all of 
them, what?” said Zoe, prepared to 
stand up for her sex. 

“ Not perfect ?”’ 

“That is a very cautious state- 
ment, and—there—you are as slip- 
pery as an eel, there is no getting 
hold of you. Well, never mind, I 
will set you an example of com- 
municativeness, and reveal this 
mystery hidden as yet from man- 
kind.” 

“Speak, dread queen; thy ser- 
vant heareth.” 

“Ha!ha!ha! Mr. Severne, you 
amuse me,” 

* You only interest. me,” was the 
soft reply. 

Zoe blushed pink, but turned it 
off. “Then why do you not attend 
to my iuteresting narrative, instead 
of Well, then, it began with 
my asking the dear fellow to take 
me a tour, especially to Rome.” 

“You wanted to see the statues 
of your ancestors, and shame them.” 

* Much obliged ; I was not quite 
such a goose. I wanted to see the 
Tiber, and the Colosseum and 
Trajan’s pillar, and the Tarpeian 
rock, and the one everlasting city, 
that binds ancient and: modern his- 
tory together.” 

She flashed her great eyes on him, 
and he was dumb, She had risen 
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above the region of his ideas, Hav- 
ing silenced her commentator, she 
returned to her story. ‘ Well, dear 
Harrington said ‘ yes’ directly. So 
then I told Fanny; and she said, 
‘Oh, do take me with you!’ Now, 
of course I was only too glad to 
have Fanny; she is my relation, 
and my friend.” 

“ Happy girl!” 

** Be quiet, please. So I asked 
Harrington to let me have Fanny 
with us, and you should have seen 
his face. What! he travel with a 
couple of us! He I don’t see 
why I should tell you what the 
monster said.” 

‘¢Oh yes, please do.” 

“You won’t go telling anybody 
else, then ?” 

“Not a living soul, upon my 
honour.” 

“Well, then, he said ”—she be- 
gan to blush like a rose—“ that he 
looked on me as a mere female in 
embryo; I had not yet developed the 
vices of my sex. But Fauny Dover 
was a ripe flirt, and she would set 
me flirting, and how could he man- 
age the pair? In short, sir, he re- 
fused to take us, and gave his rea- 
sons, such as they were, poor dear! 
Then I had to tell Fanny. Then 
she began to cry, and told me to go 
without her, But I would not do 
that, when I had once asked her. 
Then she clung round my neck, and 
kissed me, and begged me to be 
cross and sullen, and tire out dear 
Harrington.” 

“ That is like her.” 

“How do you know ?” said Zoe, 
sharply. 

“Oh, I have studied bet charac- 
ter.” 

“When, pray?” said Zoe, ironi- 
cally, yet blushing a little, because 
her secret meaning was, “ You are 
always at my apron-strings, and 
have no time to fathom Fanny.” 

“When I have nothing better to 
do; when you are out of the room.” 





* Well, I shall be out of the room 
very soon, if you say another word.” 

** And serve me right, too. I am 
a fool to talk, when you allow me 
to listen.” 

“He is incorrigible,” said Zoe, 
pathetically. . “ Well, then, I re- 
fused to pout at Harrington. It is 
not asif he had no reason to dis- 
trust women, poor dear darling! I 
invited Fanny to stay a month with 
us; and, when once she was in the 
house, she soon got over me, and 
persuaded me to play sad, end 
showed me how to do it. So we 
wore long faces, and sweet resig- 
nation, and were never cross, but 
kept turning tearful eyes upon our 
victim.” 

“Ha! ha! How absurd of 
Vizard to tell you that two women 
would be too much for one man.” 

“ No, it was the truth; and girls 
are artful creatures, especially when 
they put their heads together. But 
hear the end of all our cunning. 
One day, after dinner, Harrington 
asked us to sit opposite him; so we 
did, and felt guilty. He surveyed 
us in silence a little while, and then 
he said; ‘My young friends, you 
have played your little game pretty 
well, especially you, Zoe, that are a 
novice in the fine arts compared 
with Miss Dover.’ Histrionic talent 
ought to be rewarded; he would 
relent, and take us abroad, on one 
condition: there must be a chape- 
ron, ‘All the better,’ said we 
hypocrites, eagerly ; ; ‘and who?’ 

“«Oh, 4 person equal to the 
occasion—an old maid as_ bitter 
against men as ever grapes were 
sour. She would follow us up- 
stairs, down-stairs, and into my 
lady’s chamber. She would have 
an eye at the keyhole by day, and 
an ear by night, when we went up 
to bed and talked over the events 
of our frivolous day.’ In short, he 
enumerated our duenna’s perfections 
till our blood ran cold; and it was 
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ever so long before he would tell us 
who it was—Aunt Maitland. We 
screamed with surprise. They are 
like cat and dog, and never agree, 
except to differ. We sought an 
explanation of this strange ‘choice. 
He obliged us, ‘It was not for — 
gratification he took the old cat, 

was for us. She would relieve bmn 
of a vast responsibility. The vices 
of her character would prove too 
strong for the little faults of ours, 
which were only volatility, frivolity, 
flirtation ’—I will not tell you what 


he said.” 


“T seem to hear Harrington 
talking,” said Severne. “ What on 
earth makes him so hard upon 


women? Would you mind telling 
me that?” 


“Never ask me that question 


again,” said Zoe, with sudden 
gravity. 
5 ? 

“Well, I wou’t; Ill get it out of 
him.” 


“Tf you say a word to him about 
it, I shall be shocked and offended.” 

She was pale and red by turns; 
but Severne bowed his head with 
a respectful submission that dis- 
armed her directly. She turned 
her head away, and Severne, watch- 
ing her, -saw her eyes fill. 

“ How is it,” said she, thought- 
fully, and looking away from him, 
“that men leave out their sisters, 
when they sum up womankind ? 
Are not we women too? My poor 
brother quite forgets he has one 
woman who will never, néver desert 
nor deceive him; dear, darling 
fellow!” and with these three last 
words she rose, and kissed the tips 
of her fingers, and waved the kiss 
to Vizard with that free magnitude 
of gesture which belonged to anti- 
quity : : it struck the Anglo-Saxon 
flirt at her feet With amazement. 
Not having good enough under his 
skin to sy mpathise with that pious 
impulse, he first stagnated a little 
while, and then, not to be silent 
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altogether, made his little, stale, 
commonplace comment on what she 
had told him, “ Why, it is like a 
novel.” 


“A very unr#nantic one,” re- 
plied Zoe. 
“TI don’t know that. I have 


read very interesting novels with 
fewer new characters than this: 
there’s a dark beauty, and a fair, 
and a duenna with an eagle eye and 
an aquiline nose.” 

“Hush!” said Zoe; “that is her 
room ;” and pointed to a chamber- 
door that opened into the apart- 
ment. 

Oh, marvellous female instinct! 
The duenna in charge was, at that 
moment, behind that very door, 
and her eye and her ear at the key- 
hole, turn about. 

Severne continued his remarks, 
but in a lower voice. 

“Then there’s a woman- hater 
and a man-hater : good for dialogue.” 

Now this banter did not please 
Zoe; so she fixed her eyes upon 
Severne, and said, “You forget 
the principal figure—a mysterious 
young gentleman who looks nine- 
teen and is twenty-nine, and was 
Jost sight of in England nine years 
ago. He has been travelling ever 
since, and wherever he went he 
flirted; we gather so much, from 
his accomplishment in the art: 
fluent, not to say voluble at times, 
but no egotist; for he never tells 
you anything ‘about himself, nor 
even about his family; still less 
about the numerous affaires du caur 
in which he has been engaged. 
Perhaps he is reserving it all for 
the third volume.” 

The attack was strong and sud- 
den, but it failed. Severne, within 
the limits of his experience, was a 
consummate artist, and this situa- 
tion was not new to him, He cast 
one gently reproachful glance on 
her, then lowered his eyes to the 
carpet, and kept them there. “Do 
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you think,” said he, in a low de- 
jected voice, “it can be any plea- 
sure to a man to relate the follies 
of an idle, aimless life—and to you, 
who have. given fhe higher aspira- 
tions, and made me awfully sorry 
I cannot live my whole life over 
again? I can’t bear to think of the 
years I have wasted,” said he; “and 
how can I talk to you, whom I 
reverence, of the past follies I de- 
spise? No, pray don’t ask me to risk 
your esteem. It is so dear to me.” 

Then this artist put in practice a 
little manceuvre he had learned, of 
compressing his muscles and forcing 
a little unwilling water into his 
eyes. So, at the end of his pretty 
little speech, he raised two gentle 
imploring eyes, with half a tear in 
each of them. To be sure, nature 
assisted his art for once; he did bit- 
terly regret, but out of pure egot- 
ism, the years he had wasted, and 
wished, with all @is heart, he had 
never known any woman but Zoe 
Vizard. 

The combination of art and sin- 
cerity were too much forthe guileless 
and inexperienced Zoe. She was 
grieved at the pain she had given, 
and rose to retire; for she felt they 
were both on dangerous ground : 
but, as she turned away, she made 
a little deprecating gesture, and 
said softly, ‘“ Forgive me.” 

That soft tone gave Severne cour- 
age, and that gesture gave him an 
opportunity ; he seized her hand, 
murmured, “Angel of goodness!” 
and bestowed a long, loving kiss on 
her hand that made it quiver under 
his lips. 

“Oh!” cried Miss Maitland, 
bursting into the room at the nick 
of time, yet feigning amazement. 

Fanny heard the ejaculations, and 
whipped away from Harrington, 
into the window. Zoe with no mo- 
tive but her own coyness had al- 
ready snatched her hand away from 
Severne. 


But both young ladies were one 
moment too late, The eagle eye of 
a terrible old maid had embraced 
the entire situation, and they saw 
she had. 

Harrington Vizard, Esq., smoked 
on, with his back to the group. But 
the rest were a picture: the mutin- 
ous face and keen eyes of Fanny 
Dover, bristling with defence, at 
the window ; Zoe blushing crimson, 
and newly started away from her 
too enterprising wooer; and the tall, 
thin, grim old maid, standing stiff, 
as sentinel, at the bedroom door, 
and gimleting both her charges 
alternately with steel-grey orbs,— 
she seemed like an ow), all eyes and 
beak. 


When, the chaperon had fixed the 
situation thoroughly, she stalked 
erect into the room, and said, very 
expressively, “I am afraid I disturb 

bb) 
you. 

Zoe, from crimson, blushed scar- 
let, and hung her head; but Fanny 
was ready. — 

“Ta! aunt,” said she, ironically, 
aud with pertness infinite, “ you 
know you are always welcome. 
Where ever have you been all this 
time? We were afraid we had lost 
you.” 

Aunt fired her pistol in reply: 
“JT was not far off—most fortu- 
nately.” 

Zoe, finding that, even under 
crushing circumstances, Fanny had 

fight in her, glided instantly to her 
side, and Aunt’ Maitland opened 
battle all round. 

“May I ask, sir,” said she to 
Severne, with a_ horrible smile, 
“what were you doing when I came 
in?” 

Zoe clutched ,Fanny, and both 
awaited Mr. Severne’s reply for one 
moment with keen anxiety. 

“My dear Miss Maitland,” said 
that able young man very respect- 
fully, yet with a sort of cheerful 
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readiness, as if he was delighted at 
her deigning to question him, “to 
tell you the truth, I was admiring 
Miss Vizard’s dix ymond ring.’ 

Fannie _ tittered ; Zoe blushed 
again at such a fib and such aplomb. 


“Oh, indeed!” said Miss Mait- 
land ; évou were admiring it very 


close, sir.” 

“It is like herself—it will bear 
inspection.” 

This was wormwood to Miss 
Maitland. “ Even in our ashes live 
their wonted fires;” and, though 
she was sixty, she disliked to hear 
a young woman praised, She 
bridled, then returned tothe at- 
tack. 

“Next time you wish to inspect 
it, you had better ask her to take it 
off and show you.” 

“. May I, Miss Maitland?” in- 
quired the i ingenuous youth. “She 
would not think that a liberty ?” 

His mild effrontery staggered her 
for a moment, and she glared at him 
speechless ; but soon recovered, and 
said, bitterly, “Evidently not.” 
With this she turned her back on 
him rather ungraciously, and opened 
fire on her own sex. 

“ Zoe!” (sharply.) 

“ Yes, aunt,” (faintly. ) 

“Tell your brother—if he can 
leave off smoking—lI wish to speak 
to him.” 

Zoe hung her head, and was in 
no hurry to bring about the pro- 
posed conference. 

While she deliberated, says Fanny, 


with vast alacrity, “Tl tell him, 
aunt.’ 
“Oh, Fanny!’ murmured Zoe, 


in a reproachful whisper. 

“All right!” whispered Fanny, 
in reply, and whipped out on to the 
balcony. “ Here’s Aunt Maitland 


wants to know if you ever leave off 


smoking ;” and she threw a most 

aggressive manner into the query. 
The big man replied composedly, 

“Tell her I do—at meals and pray- 
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ers; but I always sleep with a pipe 
in my mouth—heavily insured !” 

“ Well, then, you mustn’t; for 
she has something very particular 
to say to you, when you’ve done 
smoking.” 


“Something particular! That 
means something disagreeable. Teil 


her I shall be smoking all day to- 
day.” 

Fanny danced into the room and 
said, “ He says he shall be smoking 
all day under the circumstances.” 

Miss Maitland gave this faithful 
messenger the look of a basilisk, and 
flounced to her own room. The 
young ladies instantly stepped out 
on the balcony, and got one on each 
side of Harrington, with the femi- 
nine instinct of propitiation ; for 
they felt sure the enemy would tell, 
soon or late. 

“ What does the old cat want to 
talk to me about?” said Harrington, 
lazily, to Fanny. 

It was Zoe who replied— 

“Can't you guess, dear?” said 
she, tenderly — “our misconduct.” 
Then she put her head on his shoul- 
der, as much as to say, “ But we 
have a more lenient judge here.” 

“ Asif I could not see that with- 
out her assistance,” said Harring- 
ton Vizard. (Puff!) At which 
comfortable reply Zoe looked very 
rueful, and Fanny burst out laugh- 


ing. 
Soon after this, Fanny gave Zoe 
a look, and they retired to their 


rooms; and Zoe said she would 
never come out again, and Fanny 
must stay with her. Fanny felt 
sure ennui would thaw that resolve 
in a few hours; so she submitted, 
but declared it was absurd, and the 
very way to give a perfect trifle 
importance. 

“ Kiss your hand !” said she, dis- 
dainfully—“that is nothing. If I 
was the man, I’d have kissed both 
your cheeks long before this.” 

“And I should have boxed your 
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ears and made you cry,” said Zoe, 
with calm superiority. 

So she had her way, and the de- 
serted Severne felt dull, but was too 
good a general to show it: he be- 
stowed his welcome company on 
Mr. Vizard, walked with him, talked 
with him, and made himself so 
agreeable, that Vizard, who admired 
him greatly, said to him, “* What a 
good fellow you are, to bestow your 
sunshine on me! .I began to be 
afraid those girls had got you, and 
tied you to their apron-strings al- 
together, 

“Oh no,” said Severne; “ they 
are charming: but, after all, one 
can’t do without a male friend; 
there are so few things that interest 
ladies. Unless you can talk red- 
hot religion, you are bound to flirt 
with them a littie. To be sure, 
they look shy—if you do; but, if 
you don’t id 

“They are bored; whereas they 
only looked shy. I know ’em. 
Call another subject, please.” 

“Well, I will; but perhaps it 
may not be so agreeable a one.” 

“ That is very unlikely,” said the 
woman-hater, drily. 

“Well, it is Tin. I’m _ rather 
short. You see, when I fell in with 
you at Monaco, 1 had no idea of 
coming this way: but meeting with 
an old college friend—what a tie 
college is, isn’t it? there is no- 
thing like it; when you _ have 
been at college with a man, you 
seem never to wear him out, as you 
do the acquaintances you make 
afterwards.” 

“That is very true,” said Vizard, 
warmly. 

“Isn’t it? Now, for instance, 
if I had only known you of late 
years, I should feel awfully shy of 
borrowing a few hundreds of you— 
for a month or two.” 

“JT don’t know why you should, 
old fellow.” 

“T should, though. But having 





been at college together makes all 
the difference. I don’t mind tell- 
ing you that I have never been at 
Homburg, without taking a turn 
at the table, and I am “grizzling 
awfully now at not having sent to 
my man of business for funds,” 

““TIow much do you want? that 
is the only question.” 

“Glad to hear it,” thought Sev- 
erne. ‘ Well, let me see, you can’t 
back your luck with less. than five 
hundred.” 

“Well, but we have been out 
two months; I am afraid I haven’t 
so much left. Just let mesee.” He 
took out his pocket-book, and ex- 
amined his letter of credit. “Do 
you want it to-day ?” 

“ Why, yes; I do.” 

“Well, then, I am afraid you 
ean only have three hundred. But 
I will telegraph Herries, and funds 
will be here to-morrow afternoon.” 

“ All right,” said Severne. 

Vizard took him to the bank, and 
exhausted his letter of credit; then 
to the telegraph office, and tele- 
graphed Herries to enlarge his cre- 
dit at once. He handed Severne 
the three hundred pounds. The 
young man’s eye flashed, and it cost 
him an effort not to snatch them 
and wave them over his head, with 
joy; but he controlled himself, and 
took them like twopence _half- 
penny. “Thank you, old fellow,” 
said he. Then, still more careless- 
ly, “like my 1O U%” 

“As you please,” said Vizard, 
with similar indifference ; only real. 

After he had got the money, 
Severne’s conversational powers re- 
laxed —— short answers— long rev- 
eries. 

Vizard observed, stopped short, 
and eyed him. “ I remember some- 
thing at Oxford, and I am afraid 
you are a gambler; if you are, you 
won’t be good for much till you 
have lost that three hundred. It 
will be a dull evening for me, with- 
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out you: I know what Pll do—Pll 
take my hen-party to the opera at 
Homburg. There are stalls to be 
got here. Ill get one for you, on 
the chance of your dropping in.” 
The stalls were purchased, and 
the friends returned at once to the 
hotel, to give the ladies timely in- 
timation. They found Fanny and 
Zoe seated, rather disconsolate, in 
the apartment Zoe had formally re- 
nounced: at sight of the stall 
tickets, the pair uttered joyful cries, 
looked at each other and vanished. 
“You won’t see them any more 


till dinner-time,” said Vizard. 
“They will be discussing dress, 
selecting dresses, trying dresses, and 
changing dresses, for the next 
three hours.” He turned round 
whilst speaking, and there was 


Severne slipping away to his own 
bed-room. 

Thus deserted on all sides, he 
stepped into the balcony and lighted 
a cigar, Whilst he was smoking it 
he observed an English gentleman 
with a stalwart figure and a beauti- 
ful brown beard, standing on the 
steps of the Hotel. “ Hollo!” said 
he, and hailed him. “Hy! Ux- 
moor! is that you?” 

Lord Uxmoor looked up, and 
knew him. He entered the hotel, 
and the next minute the waiter 
ushered him into Vizard’s sitting- 
room. 

Lord Uxmoor, like Mr, Vizard, 
was a landed proprietor in Barford- 
shire. The county is large, and 
they lived too mary miles apart to 
visit; but they met, and agreed, at 
elections and county business, and 
had a respect for each other. 

Meeting at Frankfort, these two 
found plenty to say to each other 
about home; and as Lord Uxmoor 
was alone, Vizard asked him to 
dine. “You will balance us,” said 
he: “we are terribly over-petti- 
coated, and one of them is an old 
maid. We generally dine at the 
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table-V’héte, but I have ordered 
dinner here to-day: we are going 
to the opera at Homburg. You 
are not obliged to do that, you 
know. You are in for a bad dinner, 
that is all.” 

“To tell the truth,” said Lord 
Uxmoor, “I don’t care for music.” 

“Then you deserve a statue for 
not pretending to love it. I adore 
it, for my part; and I wish I was 
going alone, for my hens will be 
sure to cackle mal apropos, and 
spoil some famous. melody with 
talking about it, and who sang it 
in London, instead of listening to 
it, and thanking God for it, in deep 
silence.” 

Lord Uxmoor stared a little at 
this sudden sally, for he was unac- 
quainted with Vizard’s one eccen- 
tricity, having met him only on 
county business, at which he was 
extra rational, and passed for a 
great scholar. He really did suck 
good books as well as cigars, 

After a few more words, they 
parted till dinner-time. 


Lord Uxmoor came to his appoint- 
ment, and found his host and Miss 
Maitland, whom he knew; and he 
was in languid conversation with 
them, when a side-door opened, and 
in walked Fanny Dover, fair and 
bright, in Cambridge blue, her hair 
well dressed by Zoe’s maid in the 
style of the day. Lord Uxmoor 
rose, and received his fair country- 
woman with respectful zeal; he 
had met her once before. She too 
sparkled with pleasure at meeting 
a Barfordshire squire with a long 
pedigree, purse, and beard, three 
things she admired greatly. 

In the midst of this, in glided 
Zoe, and seemed to extinguish 
everybody, and even to pale the 
lights, with her dark, yet sun-like 
beauty. She was dressed in a 
creamy-white satin that glinted 
like mother-of-pearl, its sheen and 
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glory unfrittered with a single 
idiotic trimming; on her breast a 
large diamond cross. Her head 
was an Athenian  sculpture—no 
chignon, but the tight coils of an- 
tiquity; at their side one diamond 
star sparkled vivid flame, by its 
contrast with those polished ebon 
snakes, 

Lord Uxmoor was dazzled, trans- 
fixed, at the vision, and. bowed 
very low when Vizard introduced 
him in an off-hand way, saying, 
“My sister, Miss Vizard—but I 
daresay you have met her at the 
county balls.” 

“| have never been : so fortunate,” 
said Uxmoor, humbly. 

“T have,” said Zoe; “that is, I 
saw you waltzing with Lady Betty 


Gore, at the race ball, two years 
ago.” 
“What!” said Vizard, alarmed. 


“Uxmoor, were. you waltzing with 
Lady Betty Gore?” 

“You have it on too high an 
authority for me to contradict.” 

Finding Zoe}was to be trusted 
as a county chronicle, Vizard turned 
sharply to her and said, “ And was 
he flirting with her?’ 

Zoe coloured a little, and said, 
“ Now, Harrington, how can I tell ?” 

“You little hypocrite,” said 
Vizard, “ who can tell better ?” 

At this retort Zoe blushed high, 
and the water came into her eyes. 

Nobody minded that but Ux- 
moor, and Vizard went on to ex- 
plain, “That Lady Betty Gore is 
as heartless a coquette as any in 
the county, and don’t you flirt 


with her, or you will get en- 
tangied.” 
“You disapprove her,” said 


Uxmoor, coolly ; “then I give her 

for ever.” He looked at Zoe 
whilst he said this, and felt how 
easy it would be to resign Lady 
Betty and a great many more for 
this peerless creature. He did not 
mean her to understand what was 
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passing in his mind; he did not 
know how subtle and observant 


the most innocent girl is in such 
matters. Zoe blushed, and drew 
away from him. Just then Ned 
Severne came in, and Vizard intro- 
duced him to Uxmoor with great 
geviality and pride. The charm- 
ing young man was in a black sur- 
tout, with a blue scarf, the very tint 
for his complexion. 

The girls looked at one another, 
and in a moment Fanny was elected 
Zoe’s agent: she signalled Severne, 
and when he came to her she said, 
for Zoe, “Don’t you know we are 
going to the opera at Hom- 
burg ?” 

“Yes, I know,” said he; “and I 
hope you will have a pleasanter 
evening than I shall.” 

“You are not coming with us?” 

“No,” said he, sorrowfully. 

“You had better,” said Fanny, 
with a deal of quiet point—more, 
indeed, than Zve’s pride approved. 

“Not if Mr. Severne has some- 
thing more attractive,” said she, 
turning palish and pinkish by 
turns. * 

All this went on sotto voce, and 
Uxmoor, out of good breeding. 
entered into conversation with Miss 
Maitland and Vizard. Severne 
availed himself of this diversion, 
and fixed his eyes on Zoe, with an 
air of gentle reproach, then took a 
letter out of his pocket, and handed 
it to Fanny. She read it, and gave 
it to Zoe. 

It was dated from the “Golden 
Star,” Homburg. 


“Dear Nep,—I am worse to-day, 
and all alone. Now and then I 
almost fear I may not pull through. 
But perhaps that is through being 
so hipped. Do come and spend 
this evening with me like a good 
kind fellow. 

“ Telegraph reply. 

“3, T.” 











“Poor fellow,” said Ned; “my 
heart bleeds for him.” 

Zoe was affected by this, and 
turned liquid and loving eyes on 
“dear Ned.” But Fanny stood her 


ground. “Go to ‘S, T’ to-mor- 
row morning, but don’t desert 


‘Z. V2 and‘ F. D.’ to-night.” Zoe 
smiled. 
“But I have telegraphed,” ob- 


jected Ned. 


“Then telegraph again—not,” 
said Fanny firmly. 
Now this was unexpected, 


Severne had set his heart upon 
rouge et noir, but still he was 
afraid of offending Zoe; and, be- 
sides, he saw Uxmoor with his 
noble beard and brown eyes, cast- 


ing rapturous glances at her, “ Let 
Miss .Vizard decide,” said he. 


“Don’t let me be so unhappy as 
to offend her twice in one day.” 

Zoe’s pride and goodness dic- 
tated her answer, in spite of her 
wishes. She said in a low veice, 
“Go to your sick friend.” 

“ There,” said Severne. 

“J hear,” said Fanny. “She 
means, ‘go;’ but you shall repent 
it.” 

“T mean what I say,” said Zoe, 
with real dignity. “It is my 
habit.” And the next moment she 
quietly left the room. 

She sat down in her bedroom, 
mortified and alarmed. What! 
had it come to this, that she felt 
her heart turn cold, just because 
that young man said he could not 


accompany her— on a_ single 
evening! Then first she discov- 
ered that it was for him she had 


dressed, and had for once beauti- 
fied her beauty—for him; that 
with Fanny she had dwelt upon 
the delights of the music, but had 
secretly thought of appearing pub- 
licly on Ais arm, and dazzling 
people by their united and con- 
trasted beauty. 

She rose, all of a sudden, and 
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looked keenly at herself in the glass, 
to see if she had not somehow over- 
rated her attractions. But the glass 
was reassuring ; it told her not one 
man in a million could go to a sick 
friend that night, when he might 
pass the evening by her side, and 
visit his friend early in the morning. 

Tears of mortified vanity were in 
her eyes: but she smiled througli 
them at the glass; then dried them 
carefully, and went back to the 
dining-room radiant to all appear- 
ance. 

Dinner was just served, and her 
brother, to do honour to the new- 
comer, waved his sister to a seat by 
Lord Uxmoor. He looked charmed 
at the arrangement, and showed a 
great desire to please her, but at 
first was unable to find good topics, 
After several timid overtures on his 
part, she assisted him, out of good- 
nature. She knew, by report, that 
he was a very benevolent young 
man, bent on improving the homes, 
habits, wages, and comforts of the 
agricultural poor. She led him to 
this, and his eyes sparkled with 
pleasure, and his homely but manly 
face lighted and was elevated by 
the sympathy she expressed in 
these worthy objects. He could 
not help thinking “ What a Lady 
Uxmoor this would make! She 
and I and her brother might leaven 
the county.” 

And all this time she would not 
even bestow a glance on Severne. 
She was not an angel. She had 
said, “Go to your sick friend ;” but 
she had not said, “I will smart 
alone—if you do.” 

Severne sat by Fanny, and seemed 
dejected, but, as usual, polite and 
charming. She was smilingly cruel ; 
regaled him with Lord Uxmoor’s 
wealth and virtues, and said he was 
an excellent match, and all she- 
Barfordshire pulling caps for him. 
Severne only sighed ; he offered no 
resistance: and at last she could 
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not go on nagging a handsome 
fellow who only sighed, so she 
said, “ Well, there ; I advise you 
to join us before the opera is over, 
that is all.” 

“TJ will, I will!” said he, eagerly. 
“ Oh, thank you.” 

Dinner was despatched rather 
rapidly, because of the opera. 

When the ladies got their cloaks 
and lace scarves to put over their 
heads coming home, the party 
proved to be only three, and the 
tickets five: for Miss Maitland 
pleaded headache. 

On this, Lord Uxmoor said, rather 
timidly, he should like to go. 

“Why, you said you 
music,” said Vizard. 

Lord Uxmoor coloured. “I re- 
cant,” said he, bluntly; and every- 
body saw what had operated his 
conversion. That is a pun. 

It is half an hour, by rail, from 
Frankfort to Homburg, and the 
party could not be seated together. 
Vizard bestowed Zoe and Lord 
Uxmoor in one carriage, Fanny and 


hated 


Severne in another, and himself 
and a cigar in a third. Severne 
sat gazing piteously on Fanny 


Dover, but never said a word. She 
sat and eyed him satirically for a 


good while, and then she said, 
cheerfully, ‘“ Well, Mr. Severne, 


how do you like the turn things 
are taking ?” 

“ Miss Dover, 
happy.” 

“ Serves you right.” 

“Oh, pray don’t say that. 
on you I depend.” 


I am very un-, 


It is 
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“On me, sir! What have I to 
do with your flirtations ?” 

“No; but you are so clever, and 
so good. If, for once, you will 
take a poor fellow’s part with Miss 
Vizard, behind my back; oh, please 
do—pray do,” and, in the ardour of 
entreaty, he caught Fanny’s white 
hand and kissed it with warm but re- 
spectful devotion. Indeed he held 
it, and kissed it again and again, 
till Fanny, though she minded it 
no more than marble, was going to 
ask him satirically whether he had 
not almost done with it, when at 
last he contrived to squeeze out one 
of his little hysterical tears, and drop 
it on her hand. 

Now the girl was not butter, like 
some of her sex; far from it: but 
neither was she wood; indeed she 
was not old enough for that: so 
this crocodile tear won her for the 
time being. ‘“ There—there,”—said 
she; “don’t be a baby. T'll be 
on your side to-night: only, if you 
care for her, come and look after 
her yourself. Beautiful women with 
money won’t stand neglect, Mr. 
Severne; and why should they? 
They are not like poor me; they 
have got the game in their hands,” 

The train stopped. Vizard’s party 
drove to the opera, and Severne 
ordered a cab “ to the Golden Star,” 
meaning to stop it and get out; but, 
looking at his watch, he found it 
wanted half-an-hour to gambling 
time, so he settled to have a cup of 
coffee first, and a cigat; with this 
view he let the man drive him to 
the “ Golden Star.” 











CALDERON’S 


Tue middle of the fifteenth cen- 
tury witnessed a signal triumph 
of the Crescent at the eastern ex- 
tremity of Europe; its close beheld 
a no less signal victory of the Cross 
in the great western peninsula of 
the south. On May 29, 1453, the 
last Constantine lay “buried under 
a mountain of the slain,” and Ma- 
homet IL. rode proudly through 
the sacked streets of Constan- 
tinople to turn St. Sophia’s, the 
mother church of eastern Christen- 
dom, into a mosque. But on 
January 2, 1492, not quite forty 
years later, the silver cross sparkled 
on the highest tower of Granada, 
the standards of Castile and St. 
Jago waved from the Alhambra, 
and the Moorish King Abdallah 
went forth from the portal (walled 
up from that day to this) to sur- 
render the keys of the last fortress 
of the Moors in Spain to Ferdinand 
and Isabella. As the Spanish bal- 
lad, so admirably rendered by Mr. 
Lockhart, says— 


“There was crying in Granada when the 
sun was going down, 

Some calling on the Trinity, some calling 
on Mahoun; 

Here passed away the Koran, there in the 
cross was borne, 

And here was heard the Christian bell, and 
there the Moorish horn ; 

Te Deum laudamus was up the Alcala 
sung, 

Down from the Alhambra’s minarets were 
all the crescents flung; 

The arms thereon of Aragon and Castile 
they display ; 

One king comes in in triumph, one weep- 
ing goes away.” 


The unhappy Boabdil (Abdallah), 
on his way to the titular kingdom 
reserved for him in the Alpujarras, 
heaved that “last sigh” which still 
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gives its name to the rock on which 
he checked his horse, and shed the 
tears which his haughty mother 
resented by the taunt, “You do 
well to weep like a woman for 
what you could not defend like a 
man.” But great was the rejoicing 
throughout Christian Spain—great 
the gladness through all Europe. 
The Pope and the Cardinals went 
in solemn procession to St. Peter’s 
to give thanks for this great suc- 
cess; and our own King Henry 
VII. gathered his nobles and 
prelates, with the chief citizens of 
London, at St. Paul’s, to hear the 
praises of the sovereigns of Spain, 
“not only victorious but apostolical 
in the gaining of new provinces to 
the Christian faith,” who had thus 
“enlarged and set farther the bounds 
of the Christian world ;” and to 
join in singing the Te Deum in 
praise of Him who had given this 
fair city into their hands. It was 
universally felt that the West had 
redressed the balance endangered 
m the East; that if more than 
seven hundred years of occupation 
could not save the Moor from ex- 
pulsion from a European throne 
when his time had come, so neither 
should the advancing tide of the 
Turk be suffered to submerge Chris- 
tendom, or escape the inevitable com- 
mand, “Thus far and no farther,” 
and the ebb in due season. But, as 
so often happens, the joy of the 
many was the sorrow of the few ; and 
this time the relatively few were 
a nation of no inconsiderable size. 
The next ten years witnessed really 
honest attempts on the part of 
Ferdinand and Isabella to observe 
the terms they had granted to the 
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Moors, as well as holy efforts on the 
part of the Queen’s confessor, the 
good Archbishop Talavera, to win 
them gently to the Christian faith. 
But, alas! they also saw the defeat 
of such well-meant efforts, through 
Spanish bigotry which found ex- 
pression in Cardinal Ximenes, and 
through Moorish suspicion. Dis- 
turbances in Granada itself, a rising 
in the Alpujarras which dyed the 
“Green River” deeply with some 
of the bravest blood ia Spain and 
cost the noble Alonzo de Aguilar 
his life,* were followed by the ter- 
rified submission of the Moors, the 
exile of some of the boldest of them 
to Africa, and the nominal conver- 
sion of the rest to Christianity in 
1502. And then, till the end came 
more than a century later by the 
final expulsion of the Moriscoes from 
Spain, went on heartburnings and 
hatreds; the contempt of haughty 
Spaniards for their Mew-Christian 
fellow-subjects; the cruel investiga- 
tions of the Inquisition into their 
relapses into the creed of their fore- 
fathers; and revolt after revolt, 
sometimes wonderfully successful 
at first, but always at last quenched 
in blood. The most terrible of 
these revolts took place in the 
reign of Philip II., and was sup- 
pressed by his half-brother, Don 
John of Austria. An incident which 
occurred in it furnished the great 
Spanish dramatist, Calderon, with 
a subject for one of his most touch- 
ing plays. We propose to offer our 
readers some account of ‘ Love after 
Death’ (such is its name), as for 
other reasons so for this, that’it is a 
tragedy which reflects much honour 
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on its writer, as a man as well as a 
poet. For it is one of those proofs 
of which, for the honour of human 
nature, there are many, that genius 
has sympathies with alien as well 
as countryman, with foe as well as 
with friend. Homer sets us on the 
side of the Greeks, but how well 
he makes fs love our Trojan adver- 
saries! Hector with the glancing 
helm is dearer to us than any Achil- 
les or Ajax: the bond of human 
brotherhood is stronger, as we read of 
him, than more artificial ties. Shake- 
speare lived in a country where Jews 
were fotbidder to settle—in an age 
which, from its deep Christian feel- 
ing, was peculiarly alive to the cause 
which had placed them under the 
ban of centuries; yet, even when de- 
picting the misdeeds of one of their 
nation, he nobly asked his audience 
of Jew- -despisers, “ Hath not a Jew 
eyes? hath not a Jew hands, organs, 
dimensions, senses, affections, pas- 
sions ? fed with the same food, hurt 
with the same weapons, subject to 
the same diseases, healed by the 
same means, warmed and cooled by 
the same winter and summer, as a 
Christian is?” In ‘Love after 
Death,’ Calderon exhibits a similar 
generosity of mind. He forgets the 
long years during which the Crescent 
east its baleful influence on Spain, 
in pity for its blood-red setting. He 
forgives the chains worn by Chris- 
tian captives in Moorsh dungeons, 
the cathedrals turned into mosques 
by the victorious Saracens, the Cross 
driven for shelter to remote fast- 
nesses of the Pyrenees, as he con- 
templates the long agouy of an ex- 
piring nation. 


- The ballad on ‘* The Death of Don Alonzo de Aguilar” tells pathetically, in 


Lockhart’s beautiful version, how— 


‘* A hundred and a hundred darts are hissing round his head— 
Had Aguilar a thousand hearts, their blood had all been shed ; 
Faint and more faint he staggers upon the slippery sod— 

At last his back is to the earth, he gives his soul to God. 


Upon the village green he lay, as the moon was shining clear, 
And all the village damsels to look on him drew near ; 
They stood around all agaze, beside the big oak-tree, 


And much his beauty they did praise, though mangled sore was he. 


” 
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The play begins with a lively 
picture of that state of things in 
Granada which led to the great re- 
volt of the Moors, Their nobles, 
Christian in outward profession at 
least, and Spanish in superficial ap- 
pearance, are distrusted by their 
sovercign and despised by the proud 
grandees of Castile. The Moors of 
a humbler class still cling fondly to 
their old national dress and customs, 
and are irritated beyond endurance 
by an unwise decree of King Philip 
I[. suppressing all these. We have 
been lately reminded, in the pages 
of our most popular poet, how far 
from gentle was King Philip’s treat- 
ment of heretic subjects in our own 
country. We can easily imagine 
how readily the Inguisition could 
awaken his suspicions of subjects 
who in his native land seemed to be 
looking back from’ Christ to Ma- 
homet. The ordinance which he 
sends to be promulgated in Granada, 
forbidding the Moriscoes, for the fu- 
ture, the use of the Moorish lan- 
guage and the observance of their 
national festivals, besides imposing 
on them several humiliating disabili- 
ties, seems purposed to provoke them 
to revolt, to stir up intoa flame once 
more “the dying embers,” as they 
say themselves, “ of that great fire 
which of old burned throughout 
Spain.” Malec, an aged noble, proud 
of his descent from the Moorish 
kings, ventures at the council board 
of Granada to deprecate the harsh or 
sudden enforcement of this-measure, 
advising rather that the Moriscoes 
should be gradually weaned from 
their ancient customs, The haughty 
Mendoza spurns this wise counsel, 
taunts the old man with his sympa- 
thy for his despised race, sneers at 
his royal descent, and finally, as the 
altercation between them waxes hot, 
inflicts on him the scarcely-to-be- 
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pardoned insult of a blow. The 
council, indeed, send Mendoza to 
prison for this outrage on a fellow- 
councillor; and a strange proposal 
is made for an accommodation, by a 
marriage between the aged Malec’s 
only child, Dona Clara, and the man 
whose affront to her father would 
thus, according to some punctilio of 
the Spanish code of honour, be re- 
paired. The young lady loves an- 
other, Don Alvaro—like herself, of 
noble Moorish blood. Nevertheless 
she declares herself quite ready for 
the sacrifice, although she says it will 
kill her; since her father’® honour 
is dearer to her than her life. She 
wishes she had been his son, that she 
might have slain the man who has 
dared to offer him such an insult; 
but as, alas! she is only his daugh- 
ter, she can but die in his defence, . 
as she says to him— 


«Less the loss, since here defaced 
Lies, my lord, thy fame, that I 
Should my life live wretchedly, 
Than that thon shouldst live disgraced. 
If thy son I but had been, 

Wrath would urge me forth to-day 
Well to die, or well to slay : 

So thy daughter must, I ween, 
Give such help as in her lies 

To her father in this strife ; 
Therefore I will be his wife, 

And show all men how LI?prize 
Thy dear honour; constantly 
For thy fame to suffer willing, 
And, since venge'[ cannot killing, 
To avenge thee let me die.’’ * 


Happily for Dona Clara and her 
lover Don Alvaro, whom this 
strange declaration stings almost to 
madness, but unhappily for their 
nation, Mendoza refuses the proffer- 
ed terms of peace, and, in so doing, 
affronts all the Moorish nobles mor- 
tally; since his proud declaration 
that a descendant of the kings of 
Granada is no fit match for a Men- 
doza, and that such a phoenix as 
Dona Clara would be better in 


* This metre (the same as in the Spanish) is always used by Calderon in his more 


elaborate scenes. 


His others are in assonants—the old Spanish ballad measure. 
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Arabia than on the ‘mountains of 
Castile, is felt as.a humiliating pro- 
clamation of their inferiority. They 
no longer hesitate to place them- 
selves at the head of the common 
people in their revolt. The fast- 
nesses of the Alpujarras are garri- 
soned by hosts of brave Moors, 
who have tbrown off that Christian 
profession which, as they say, only 
exposed them to insults; and a 
king is chosen for them from the 
house of their ancient sovereigns. 
It takes three years to prepare the 
revolt (the time supposed to have 
elapsed etween Calderon’s first and 
second act), during which thousands 
of Moors dre trusted with tlre se- 
cret, and keep it inviolate. At last, 
when their preparations are com- 
plete, relying on help from Africa, 
they fly to arms, pillage the Chris- 
tian churches, kill the Corregidor, 
bathe Granada in blood, and estab- 
lish themselves securely in three 
well-provisioned hill-forts, or rather 
strong towns—Verga, Gavia, and 
Galera. They hope to see a uni- 
versal revolt of the Moriscoes, 
scattered through various provinces 
of Spain, such as Estremadura 
and Valencia. But these are cau- 
tious, and await more decided suc- 
cesses on the part of their brethren. 
Meantime the hero of Lepanto, 
Don John of Austria, is despatched 
with an army to suppress a revolt 
which has outgrown the power of 
the provincial governor to cope 
with it. The Moors are awakened 
from their dream of a_ restored 
sovereignty and full deliverance 
from oppression by his advance 
through their mountain passes; 
and it soon becomes evident that 
submission to all that such van- 
quished would have to expect from 
such victors, or else a desperate 
resistance, ending in an _ honour- 
able death, are the only two courses 
open to them; nor do their chiefs, 
heirs of the valour of the Aben- 
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June 
cerrage and the Zegri, show any 
hesitation about the choice. It is 


with his usual dramatic tact that 
Calderon places this situation before 
us. He transports us to a mountain 
glen in the bosom of the Aipuxar- 
ras, where the grass grows freshly 
and the flowers blow sweetly, for it 
is spring, where we find the Moorish 
king and queen enjoying, what 
proves to be, their last hour of 
prosperity’s deceitful sunshine. The 
young queen’s brow is clouded al- 
ready ; for the faith she has been 
forced outwardly to relinquish is 
still dear to her; nor has the recol- 
lection of the brave Spanish knight, 
her lover in happier days, faded 
from her memory. But she en- 
deavours to look cheerful, for she 
is expecting the arrival of her 
brother, Don Alvaro, who is at last 
to espouse Dona Clara in the pre- 
sence of his king. The delay, for 
more than three years, of their hap- 
piness, has been due to Dona Clara 
herself, who, not less careful for her 
lover’s honour than for her father’s, 
refused to bestow her hand upon him 
until the stain on her house, caused 
by Mendoza’s unlucky blow had 
been effaced. Now that it has been 
wiped out by much Christian blood, 
she has consented to their union—a 
consent given only too late, as the 
sad result is to prove. While the 
procession of the wedding party is 
slowly winding up the hillside, the 
king, Abenhumeya, calls for music 
to divert the evident sadness of his 
consort. This is his tender and po- 
etic address to her:— 


“‘On soft grass that trees embower, 
Trees that rise our rocks te crown— 
Where sweet Spring, in state set down, 
Summons round her every flower, 
That her common wealth in session 
Each bright colour may disclose, 

And salute as queen the rose 

Over Flora’s rich possession, 

Seat thyself, fair spouse. Ye singers, 
See if music can prevail 

To chase.from her sorrow pale, 

And to dry the tear that lingers. 
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Sing, and from her beauty borrow 

Your high theme. Sing; well agree 

(Old allies in harmony) 

Music’s sweetness and deep sorrow. 
SonG. 


Ah, my joys, your lips lock fast ! 
Whose ye are ye need not tell. 
Ye are known for mine too well, 
By the short time that ye last.” 


(lara draws no good. omen from 
these words, which fall on her ears 
as she approaches the royal pair; 
and Alvaro, who is by her side, 
starts at their evil augury. But 
their wedding is at once celebrated, 
according to the simple Moorish 
custom, by the bestowal and accept- 
ance of the bridegroom’s gifts. 
These are rich jewels, which the 
poet intentionally draws our atten- 
tion to, and bids us note one by 
one; for they are to cost the ill- 
fated bride her life, and they are to 
form a clue for her unhappy hus- 
band in his search for her murderer, 
Let us mark them one by one, these 
gems destined to be wetted by their 
wearer’s blood, as they sparkle in 
the bridegroom’s hands, while he 
lays them at her feet, with these 
graceful words :— 


‘“‘ Gifts with thee, fair paragon ! 
Lose their worth, defective showing : 
Diamonds on the sun bestowing, 
I its due but give the sun. 
Cupid here, with arrows fleet 
Armed, from me receive; so learning, 
E’en when diamond, Cupid’s yearning 
To prostrate him at thy feet. 
On this string in pearly whiteness 
Glisten tears for thine adorning, 
Fallen from the eyes of Morning, 
Seeing thee outshine her brightness. 
Emeralds this fair eagle moulding 
Make my hope’s fresh colour known ; 
For an eagle’s eye alone 
Can endure my sun beholding. 
Here, thy turban to hold fast, 
Take this ruby clasp ; for I 
May my girdle now untie 
In my fortune’s port at last.” 


Clara has accepted the presents, 
the lovers’ hands are joined, and 
they are receiving the congratula- 
tions of their friends, when the 
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sound of a distant drum tells of the 
evemy’s approach, Far in the plain 
below, his armed squadrons are seen 


_advancing ; and the Moorish king 


gives orders for the defence, which 
each in his heart must know will 
be unavailing. He himself under- 
takes to guard Verga; and, de- 
spatching Alvaro to Gavia, while 
Clara accompanies her father to his 
fortress of Galera, he promises the 
newly - joined and newly - parted 
couple a happier meeting in that 
hour of victory which he still strives 
to look forward to. Alvaro and 
Clara part sadly, finding the begin- 
ning of their long and sorrowful 
farewells in the words of the omin- 
ous song which saluted them at 
their coming :— 


Clara. 
“* Ah, my joys, your lips lock fast! 

Whose ye are ye need not tell. 
Alvaro. 

Ye are known for mine too well, 

By the short time that ye last. 
Clara. 

Joys I grasped but to undo you, 

Dying ere that you were born. 
Alvaro. 


Rosebuds, gathered ere the morn, 
Flowers plucked ere the spring couia 
woo you.”’ 


It so falls out that Galera, the 
place of Clara’s retreat, is the first 
besieged. Alvaro hastens by night 
to withdraw his bride from her 
peril. But the unhappy bride- 
groom only reaches the town at the 
moment when the Spaniards have 
succeeded in entering it by surprise. 
The midnight gloom is lit up by 
the explosion of a mine, to which 
succeed steadier flames, as tlie 
soldiers amidst their work of blood 
and pillage set fire to the doomed 
city. Clara’s father falls on the 
rampart which he was vainly striv- 
ing to defend, tortured in hig last 
moment by hearing the cries of his 
daughter from afaz. The same voice 
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is still sounding feebly inside his 
burning house, when Alvaro makes 
his way to it over heaps of the 
dead. He rushes in; and returns, 
bearing in his arms the bleeding 
form of his beautiful bride, mortally 
wounded by the soldier who robbed 
her of her fatal jewels. Her eyes, 
dimmed by the approach of death, 
fail at first to recognise her hus- 
band, whom she bids the stranger 
seek out at Gavia, with her last 
embrace and the sad news of her 


death. 


Alvaro. 


* “That embrace which thou dost give 


me, 
No, there i is no need to carry 
To ‘thy spouse; for, since the ending 
This of days which "called him happy, 
He is here himself to take it : 
For misfortune never tarries. 


Clara. 


That voice, O beloved, that only 

Stays awhile my life departing, 

Makes me happy in my death-pang. 

Let me, let me thee enclasping, 

Die by ‘thy dear arms surrounded.” [Dies. 


Calderon’s heroes always “ give 


sorrow-words” in a profusion which 
scarcely suits our more reticent Nor- 
thern dispositions. But there is 
deep pathos in the long lamenta- 
tions in which the luckless Alvaro 
indulges over his “ early-blighted 
rose, a marvel of beauty while she 
lived, but no Jess a marvel by her 
terrible death;” in his bewailings 
over the “strangest and most fear- 
ful tryst ever “kept by lover, in 
which the lady lies bathed in blood, 
and the nuptial couch is turned in- 
toa tomb;” and finally in his vow, 
made in sight of Galera,t “that gal- 
lant ship now foundering in waves 
of blood, and about to be : submerged 
in a sea of flame,’ to follow the 
Spanish troops in their retreat from 
this scene of carnage, to find the 
hand which struck the cruel blow, 
and to take vengeance for his lady’s 


* Assonants a, 7. 


death. ‘So shall the universe 
know ” — his speech ends) “ that 
in an Arab bosom abides ‘ Love 
after Death:’ nor shall death him- 
self be able to vaunt that his power 
could sever lovers such as we.” 

This vow, made in the gloom of 
night, save for the burning town’s 
lurid glare, is fulfilled in the broad 
light of day. For Alvaro visits the 
Christian camp in disguise, and 
there quietly begins his researches, 
Chance favours him; for some sol- 
diers have been gambling, and had 
a dispute over their game, and they 
take the stranger for their umpire. 
They show him the stake; it is a 
Cupid made of diamonds, Alvaro 
knows it directly for his own mar- 
riage-gift to his dead wife. He begs 
to see its owner, who, the other sol- 
diers tell him, won. it a few weeks 
ago in the sack of Galera. And he 
has ample time to make acquaint- 
ance with him, and to learn his sto- 
ry; for, having drawn his sword to 
defend the as yet unknown Garces 
from the odds attacking him, he is 
committed with him to prison, as 
a brawler in the camp. Garces, 
who is a favourite of Mendoza, ex- 
pects his own release from him, and 
promises his good offices to the man 
who has befriended him. More- 
over, as he boasts to Alvaro, the 
whole army is under obligations to 
him; for it was he who discovered 
a cavern under the rock on which 
Galera stood, which proved a ready- 
made mine from whence to blow up 
the rampart. “Would,” he adds 
sadly, “that I had never found it!” 
‘*Why not?” asks Alvaro. “ Be- 
cause,” is the rejoinder, “ since that 
day fate has always been adverse to 
me; I know not why, except it be 
that, as I there slew a fair Mor- 
isca, whose charms were the tran- 
script of heaven, I perchance thus 
made heaven my foe.” “So beauti- 


+ Galera is the Spanish for galley. 
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ful as that ?” asks Alvaro; “ tell me 
how it happened.” Garces describes 
his discovery of the grotto, the suc- 
cess of the mine, the rush into ihe 
town, and his own eagerness for 
plunder, which Jed him to the gov- 
ernor’s house. Alvaro commands 
himself with difficulty during this 
narrative ; his dagger seems to 
quiver in its sheath, trembling 
with eagerness to come forth: but 
he listens on, while Garces coolly 
says— 


“ There I every chamber traversed,* 
Into every room I entered, 

Till I reached one small apartment, 
Last retreat and place of shelter 

Of the fairest Moorish damsel 

Upon whom mine eyes e’er rested. 

Ah! what artist’s skill could paint her ? 
But no time was that for pictures. 
When the sight of me alarmed her, 
Straight she hid, and sought protection 
Of her curtain’s feeble rampart. 

But your eyes by tears are moistened, 
And your cheeks o’erspread by pallor. 


Alvaro. 


*Tis the memory of my fortune, 
Very like to this in sadness.— 
But go on. 


Garces. 


I rushed in, found her 
So adorned with gems, so garnished 
With rich jewels, that she seemed some 
Fair her lover’s steps awaiting ; 
Not for burial decked, but bridal. 
Seeing such beauty, I, for ransom 
Of her life, her love requested. 
But she, soon as I had grasped her 
By one white hand, spake thus: ‘ Chris- 

tian, 

Since my death to thee were shameful, 
For a woman’s blood can brighten 
Sword of no man but must stain it,—- 
Let these gems content thy longing ; 
Leave untouched the faith well guarded 
Of a breast which holds love’s secret 
As a thing not yet known plainly.’ 
But I seized her. 


Alvaro. 


Stop this moment ; 
Hear me ; go not forward ; stay thee ; 
Seize her not.—What am I saying ?— 
Speak on as to one who cares not. 


* Assonants in a, é. 
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Then she cried for some defender 

Of her life and fame. I, hearkening 

To the steps of men approaching, 

Saw one conquest from me taken, 

And not both to lose determined ; 

Nor that others should be sharers 

In the riches I had seized on. 

So the thought of love I changéd 
Straightway for the thought of vengeance 
(For full swiftly passion passes 

Out of one extreme to other), 

And, driven on by fury nameless, 

As in rage mine arm uplifting, 

(E’en to tell such deed now shames me), 
Or, as fierce a diamond jewel 

And a string of pearls I snatched thence, 
Which behind left a whole heaven 

Of pure snow with veins of azure, 

I her breast pierced.’’t 


Alvaro has awaited this decisive 
moment with remarkable patience ; 
resolved to receive the man’s own 
confession of his guilt before he 
strikes him. But now that he has 
heard enough, there is no delay in 
his vengeance, as there is no pro- 
lixity in the speech that accom- 
panies it. “Did this resemble that 
same stab?” is the question he 
quietly asks, as he sheathes his own 
dagger in the breast of Garces. The 
dying man’s first feeling is surprise 
at this unexpected attack from a 
person with whom he thought him- 
self on good terms; and, before he 
calls for the succour which finds 
him lifeless when it comes, he 
feebly asks, “ Thou, dost thou kill 
me?” “Yes, I do,” replies Don 
Alvaro, “This beauty whom thou 
killedst, this rose whose leaves thou 
scatteredst, was the very life of my 
life. Thou art he whom my ven- 
geance has long sought; it is the 
husband of the dead who slays 
thee.” In a few minutes several 
persons enter, drawn to the spot by 
the-cries of Garces. Mendoza—-who 
insulted Alvaro’s father-in-law in 
Granada, and crossed swords there 


+ Our readers had better consult Mr. MacCarthy’s version of this play. We have 
been here and there indebted toit. It has not the high excellence, however, of his 
later translations from Calderon,which we most cordially recommend to their notice. 
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with himself—and Don John of 
Austria, see him stand, with his 
weapon drawn, over the man whom 
he has killed, and hear his justifi- 
cation of the deed. But it is the 
brave and plain-spoken Don Lope 
de Figueroa who speaks first, to 
pronounce that Alvaro has done 
well, and begs the prince to order 
his release, saying, “ You, my lord, 
would kill the man who kiiled your 
lady-love ; by heaven you would! or 
else you would not be Don John of 
Austria.” This true* speech paves 
the way for the concluding scene, 
in which (after the death of her 
husband, the Moorish king) Al- 
varo’s sister, gladly resuming her 
Christian character, surrenders the 
last fortress of the rebellion, and re- 
ceives the assurance that her brother 
is not merely pardoned, but had in 
honour for his fidelity. 

Such is the play of which Sis- 
mondi says, with justice, that “ it 
makes us better acquainted with the 
revolt of Granada than do the de- 
tails of any historian.” It makes 
the spectator enter into the sharp- 
ness of the provocations which 
caused it, survey with mingled ad- 
miration and sadness the hopeless 
struggles of a doomed race for 
success in it, and deplore the mis- 
ery in which it ended. And, what 
is most remarkable when we con- 
sider who Calderon was, and for 
what audience he was writing, this 
tragedy sets the beholder entirely 
on the side of the vanquished, and 
claims his fears and hopes, his sym- 
pathies and his tears, for them. 
The Christian and courtly poet 
Calderon, brings a princely hero 
of a crusade on the stage in Don 
John of Austria, but it is a man 
of another race and another creed 
to whom the honours of the play 
are given; and its model of knight- 


lv love and constancy after death 
is not the victor of Lepanto, but 
Alvaro the Moor. This breadth 
of sympathy is surely highly cred- 
itable to a Spanish poct of the 
seventeenth century. 

It gives his reader unexpected 
pleasure to discover that to Calde- 
ron (as Sismondi says) a Moor, if 
an erring brother, was a brother 
still, “united to him by the same 
spirit of chivalry, by the same 
punctilious honour, and by love of 
the same country; and that ancient 
wars and recent persecutions had 
not been able to extinguish the 
memory of the early bonds which 
united them.” 

There is another play of Calderon 
in which he takes a yet farther step 
in favour of the proscribed race. In 
‘Love after Death’ the object of 
the chivalrous Don Alvaro’s ven- 
geance is a man of lower rank than 
himself. His Christian knights be- 
have suitably to the ideas of honour 
and courtesy common to them and 
to their assailant. But in ‘ The 
Love of Gomez Arias’ there is posi- 
tively a contrast drawn in favour of 
the Morisco; for a Christian knight 
is guilty in it of the most incon- 
ceivable baseness, while’ a Moorish 
outlaw conducts himself with a no- 
ble and romantic generosity—alas ! 
only too ill requited. The time of 
this drama is earlier than that of 
‘Love after Death.’ It falls within 
the first ten years after the capture 
of Granada, and therefore enables 
the poet, without too great a viola- 
tion of historical probability, to 
bring Isabella herself upon the 
scene, where her _ intervention 
proves eminently satisfactory to the 
spectator. Its subject is rather tra- 
ditional than historical; so that the 
reader may, if so minded, indulge 
the hope that Don Gomez Arias was 





* It was really made in behalf of the Morisco soldier who actually performed 
the deed, here ascribed by Calderon to his chief, and adorned by him with poetic 


embellishments, 
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not so black a personage as Calderon 
has painted him: but his misdeeds 
were at any rate widely believed 
in Spain, where they formed the 
subject of a touching ballad, which, 
as readers of ‘Don Quixote’ will 
remember, furnishes the worthy 
Sancho Panza with one of his in- 
numerable quotations—although its 
lamentations over a forlorn and for- 
saken condition are not so affecting 
in the mouth of that sagacious and 
self-reliant personage, as they are 
in the sorrowful damsel’s who is 
supposed first to give them utter- 
ance. 

Gomez Arias is a soldier of for- 
tune, of the Don Juan type, sta- 
tioned at Granada during that first 
revolt of the Moors which was 
provoked by Cardinal Ximenes. 
The city itself is again tranquil; 
but the Moors have garrisoned 
mountain strongholds, as we have 
seen they did in the later insurrec- 
tion, One of these, Benamegi, in 
the Sierra Nevada, is commanded 
by Cafieri, a brave Moor, whose 
daring in: wads startle the ‘dwellers 


in the plains below, and whose 
valour has, thus far, defied the 
efforts of the Spanish troops. 


Fresh reinforezsments are expected 
under the command of Isabella her- 
self, to whom Calderon assigns the 
part, which was really taken by her 
husband, of suppressing the Moorish 
revolt. ‘Meantime Gomez Arias be- 
guiles his leisare moments after his 
usual fsehion—by making love to 
Beatrice, the beautiful daughier of 
the captain of the city. This e early 
part of the play presents no feature 
of especial interest. Love, jealousy, 
concealments, chance encounters, 
duels, are the familiar stock-in- 
trade of the Spanish “cloak and 
sword comedy ;” though Calderon, 
here as elsewhere, displays great 
ingenuity in arranging his materials 
in new and skilful combinations. 
In the present instance there is a 
lover who, though little favoured 
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by Beatrice, was earlier in the field 
than Gomez, and whose jealousy is 
aroused by her partiality for her 
new admirer. In a duel fought 
near the lady’s house, Gomez wounds 
his rival, Don Felix, mortally, as 
he supposes. He flees the city in 
consequence, and betakes himself 
to Cadiz. When there, he quickly 
begins to court Dorothea, the fairest 
and noblest lady of the town—a 
proceeding not wholly unjustifiable, 
according to the Spanish cavalier’s 
peculiar code of honour,—-since to be 
suspected was, according to it, to be 
disowned ; and Beatrice, though her 
attachment to Gomez was in reality 
very firm, lay fairly open to his 
suspicion through the pertinacity of 
Don Felix. But Calderon takes 
care to let the audience know that 
in Gomez they have no ordinary 
Don Diego or Fernando, who may 
forsake his lady on a supposed just 
cause, but who will be unalterably 
true to her as long as the object of 
his vows continues sfaithful. Tle lets 
them overhear his hero’s cynical 
discourse with his attendant, from 
which they learn that it has long 
been his practice to make love~ to 
every woman that he meets, Gomez 
justifies this course with an inge- 
nious and philosophical argument. 
He remarks that he is himself by 
nature a lover of perfection; he 
th€n easily proves that perfection is 
not to be found entire in any single 
woman; and yet, as he adds, he 
finds it presented to him in various 
portions by many different ladies : 
what then can be more fit than 
that each part should in its turn 
claim and receive his adoration? 
Dorothea is as simple and loving 
as her admirer is false and heartless. 
She believes his protestations, and 
yields her heart to his keeping. 
Meantime Don Felix recovers from 
his wound, follows his foe to Cadiz, 
and there visits the father of Do- 
rothea at the moment when his 
daughter is receiving Gomez to a 
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stolen interview. She has no re- 
source but to hide her lover near 
the apartment; and thus, quite 
unintentionally, makes Gomez a 
listener to the confidences which 
Don Felix is intrusting to her 
father, an old friend of his family. 
Felix complains to him of Beatrice’s 
constant rejection of his suit, which 
he attributes to her passion for 
Gomez, whom he asks the old man 
to aid him to discover. From their 
respective hiding-places, Gomez over- 
hears Beatrice’s exculpation from 
the very lips of his rival, and Doro- 
thea learns the recent date of the 
passion of Gomez for herself. The 
jealousy which she manifests; as 
soon as she has an opportunity, ad- 
journs the return of the fickle heart 
of Gomez to its more rightful pos- 
sessor. He determines first to 
complete his conquest of Dorothea 
before he goes back to Granada ; 
and he is aided in persuading her 
to elope with him by the reappear- 
ance of her father with a certain 
Don Juan, designed by him as his 
son-in-law. As soon as he is able 
to speak to her alone, Gomez retali- 
ates on Dorothea’s jealousy of Bea- 
trice by pretending as strong a sus- 
picion of Don Juan; and Dorothea, 
to convince him of the sincerity of 
her own affection, and to avoid 
being forced into a marriage which 
she hates, rashly consents to an 
elopement during the confusion 
caused by an encounter in her 
father’s house between Gomez and 
Don Felix, his enemy from Granada. 
Dorothea does not, however, take 
this decisive step until she has re- 
ceived from Gomez a solemn promise 
of marriage. The second act of the 
play exhibits her wandering with 
him and an attendant in the passes 
of the Alpsjarras, on her way, as 
she fondly dreams, to his home in 
Castile. It is the third day since 
their flight from her father’s house ; 
and Gomez tenderly bids her rest 
awhile on the flowery turf, sheltered 
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by the overhanging branches from 
the scorching sun. , The poor lady 
complies, fecling safe, as she says, 
beneath her husband’s care, and is 
soon fast asleep. That is what 
Gomez wants, He calls his servant, 
and bids him prepare for instant 
departure. His mind is changed 
by the events of the last three days, 
and to his ungrateful eye a serpent 
now seems to lurk where before all 
was roses and jessamine. The ser- 
vant is shocked, even after all his pre- 
vious experience of his master’s trea- 
sons, To leave a lady asleep amid 
the haunts of bandits is something 
worse than he has before ventur- 
ed on. “ Why should I not,” re 
plies Gomez Arias, “since I now 
hate the sight of her?” Besides, 
he adds, that as he has no intention 
of keeping his word to her, it would 
be folly to take such an adverse 
witness about with him, especially 
as he intends to return to Granada 
to finish his courtship of Beatrice. 
“JT should be yet a worshipper of 
Dorothea had she refused me her 
trust,” are some of the last words of 
this very considerate villain, as with 
lifted dagger ke compels his servant 
to depart hith him, leaving her 
asleep. As they go, the slumberer 
utters words which show that an 
uneasy dream was warning her of. 
her lover’s treason. But ‘he turns 
not at her cry, and is soon lost to 
view. And now an_ unwelcome 
Dionysus is seen advancing towards 
Cafieri, the 
chief of the revolted Moors, comes 
down with his followers into the 
valley ; and the unhappy Dorothea 
awakens, as she says, to mourn the 
departure of her “day, and to find 
herself in the power of dusky night. 
She calls for her husband; and “the 
swarthy chieftain replies. (in good 
faith, for he mistakes him for a 
young man killed by his people) 
that he is dead, and that his beau- 
teous widow must go with him, and 
be made queen of the Alpujarras. 
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Struck with passionate love at first 
sight, he is on the point, despite of 
Dorothea’s resistance, of carrying 
her off with him to his mountain 
fortress, when she is unexpectedly 
rescued by the advance of some 
Christian’ troops under Don Diego 
—the father of her rival, Beatrice. 
He takes her with him to his own 
house at Granada, and commends 
her kindiy to his daughter's care. 
And now begins another of Cal- 
deron’s favourite complications. 
The Lady Beatrice leaves the young 
widow, whose distress interests her 
so much, in order to hold discourse 
in secret with Gomez Arias, whom, 
hidden by her to escape her father’s 
notice, she has, solely against her 
will, to leave in his place of conceal- 
ment, while her father gives solitary 
audience to an aged cavalier from 
Cadiz. As all persons at all famil- 
iar with Calderon will conjecture, 
the captain-general’s visitor is Don 
Luis, the father of Dorothea, come 
to implore his help to discover his 
daughter and the soldier who has 
stolen her from her home, An ac- 
cident brings Dorothea suddenly 
into her father’s presence, before 
Gomez has recognised him, Don 
Luis rushes on his daughter, sword 
in hand. Her cry, “ My father is 
killing me !” brings Gomez from his 
hiding-place, under the false im- 
pression that his beloved Beatrice 
isin danger from her father, who, 
as he thinks, must have discovered 
that she has a lover hidden in the 
house. The light having been ex- 
tinguished, he remains in error, and 
actually carries off Dorothea to a 
place of safety outside the city, be- 
fore he discovers that it is the ob- 
ject of his abhorrence that he has 
been protecting so carefully, instead 
of, as he fondly hoped, the object 
of his affection. The third act 
opens with a justly-celebrated scene, 
with which commences the true 
tragedy which has been so long de- 
ferred. The flight of the trie from 
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Granada has been directed up the 
valley which ends in those rocks, 
amid which frowns the fortress of 
Benamegi. The morning light has 
revealed his mistake to Gomez, and 
shown to Dorothea the betrothed 
she had bewailed as dead, alive, in- 
deed, yet wholly lost to her. As one 
in a dream she listens to the fierce 
revilings of the man who, she 
thought, loved her, when he bids 
her cease to follow him like his 
shadow, and asks by what deceit of 
hers it has come to pass that 


‘** Thee I find whom I abhor, 
In her pluce whom I adore #”’ 


As his perfidy dawns upon her she 
weeps bitterly ; but Gomez remains 
unmoved. Not so his better-dis- 
posed servant, who once more tries 
remonstrances, and wishes himself 
anywhere else rather than a witness 
to such cruelty. “ Consider,” he 
says, “she is a woman, and she 
weeps; womanhood and tears have 
a double claim on a knight.” He 
speaks in vain. In vain likewise 
the unhappy lady supplicates at 
least for courtesy, if not for love. 
Gomez scornfully denies that he 
owes her anything. “ Only hon- 
our and life,” is her rejoinder. Soon 
in his fury he tears off the last rem- 
nant of a veil which might hide his 
worst misdeed, and, brutally own- 
ing that he forsook her before when 
she was asleep, declares his fixed 
intention to leave her now awake. 
But Dorothea makes a desperate 
resistance on behalf not only of love, 
but of honour. With a mixture of 
wild reproaches and still fond en- 
she forbids her recreant 
lover to leave her a second time 
the bandit’s prey ; she points to the 
Moorish stronghold, and finally de- 
clares that either he shall slay her 
on the spot or take her back with 


him. “A third course is open to 
me,” replies 'y substance) Gomez 
Arias, “and I shall do neither the 


one nor the other.” He calls the 
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defenders of Benamegi to a parley, 
and asks Cajieri if he will buy a 
Christian slave of him, “ ‘Gladly,” 
says the chieftain, recognising be- 
low the features of the incomparable 
beauty whom he loved and lost but 
a few days before. In strong con- 
trast with the Christian lover’s dis- 
dain is the Moor’s offer of all his 
treasures, if they may only gain for 
him the lady of his choice. While 
he is collecting them, Dorothea 
makes her last endeavour to move 
the flinty heart of Gomez. Her 
speech is too long for the deepest 
pathos, with which Calderon’s love 
for rhetorical displays is constantly 
interfering ; yet it is strangely im- 
pressive, weighted as it is by the 
conjoined force of the justest anger 
and the fondest love. The refrain 
of the old. ballad ends both its 
former and its latter portion ; that 
ballad, doubtless so familiar to Cal- 
deron’s audience, which was his 
original authority for Dorothea’s 
story. ‘* Monster, serpent,” so her 
just reproaches begin, “ cruel tiger, 
bird of prey, wounded lion, hungry 
wolf—nay, worse yet, man !—canst 
thou contemplate such a deed and 
not expect the thunderbolts of 
heaven? Think of selling me, a 
free-born woman, only made your 
slave by love, to a monster? Me, 
your lady—not to say your spouse ? 
May heaven revenge me on thee; 

the sun refuse thee its light ; earth, 
air, and water alike deny thee their 
gifts: yea, mayst thou die the 
death of traitor!” Then, with a 
sudden relenting, “ Alas! what have 
I said? My lord, my love, my 
husband, I am thy slave; yet 

faithful slave-—why part with me? 
If I have displeased thee, slay me 
(only do not sell me), and live 
happy in the sunlight of heaven, 
and may the earth be to thee a gar- 
den! If thou hast no pity for woudl 


* Assonant of one syllable only in @. 
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atleast let jealousy of thy rights 
prevent thee from yielding them to 
another. I will give thee back thy 
plighted troth and retire to a con- 
vent, there to invoke blessings on 
thee. I will, if needful, plead thy 
cause with Beatrice; nay (lowest 


descent of a woman °s pride), I will 
be her slave, and serve my rival to 
Gomez 
Dorothea 


Still 
then 


do thee pleasure,” 
listens unmoved ; 
continues : * 


‘If my weeping and my moaning 
Can no pity gain from thee, 
Softened by my present sor rows,— 
Think what I before have been. 
Recollect my noble father, 
And for him compassion feel ; 
Thou hast known his loving fondness, 
Hast respect in Cadiz seen, 
Shown alike by high and lowly, 
To their idol, unto me. 
How I heard thy suit remember, 
And thy word how soon believed, 
Lost for thy sake home and honour ; 
Think, too, on that old man’s grief, 
When such tidings of his daughter 
Fame shall bring to wound his ear ; 
He must kill, his honour ’venging, 
Or take vengeance stretched on bier. 


. . . . . 


(Caneri is seen advancing from the town.) 


Oh, my lord! my sovereign master, 
Earthly heaven, sole good for me! 
To thy true self turn repenting, 

And such penitence shall be 
Changer of thy crime to merit. 

Ah, persist not, lest from thee 

Sun and moon, and stars and heaven, 
All withhold their light serene ; 

Men and birds, and beasts and fishes, 
All before thy steps retreat ; 
Mountains, rocks, and tree and forest, 
Give no shelter in thy need ; 

Fire and earth, and air and water, 
Never to thee comfort yield : 

But, beholding such vile action, 

All shall turn against thee grie ved, 
Seeing thou canst unrele nting 
These sad words so often hear 

+ Knightly Gomez Arias, 

Pity feel for me ; 

Leave me not a captive 


In Benamegi.’ 


Gomez does not even take the 
trouble to say a single word in 
answer, but turns to Caiieri, who by 
this time is by his side, proffering 


+The bnedien of the ballad. 
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him with one band an inestimable 
wealth of jewels, and laying the 
other on the hapless Dorothea, as 
he says to her these dreadful words, 
“ Christian, a second time thou art 
mine.” Gomez ratifies the bargain, 
and the Moors seize their prey. 
“Let me at least give him one 
parting embrace,” says Dorothea. 
“ Nay,” rejoins her new master, “ it 
would excite my jealousy.” He 
gives the sign, and she is carried off 
to his castle, erying— 

“Stars, whence my ill fate proceeds, 
Twinkling lights that view mine anguish, 
Heavens which suffer such ill deed, 

Ye high mountains that behold it, 

Birds whose songs my plaints repeat, 
Winds that frighted stop and listen, 

Trees, whose branches shake with fear, 
Hearkening to my mournful weeping,— 
Help me in my woful need ; 

And, since men refuse me pity, 

Ah! be kind and pity me ; 

For they lead me captive 

To Benamegi.” [She is dragged out. 


This is the scene which so over- 
came a Spanish common soldier on 
guard at the Madrid theatre, that 
he drew his sword and rushed for- 
ward on to the stage to rescue the 
lovely Dorothea from the hands of 
the infidels. We need seek no 
surer witness to the power with 
which Calderon has depicted one of 
the saddest of imaginable situations. 
His delineation of his hapless hero- 
ine’s tender, Joving nature, as still 
surviving after the plainest discov- 
eres of the villainy of the man she 
trusted, is very true to nature, and 
inexpressibly pathetic. No doubt 
his Gomez is painted with some- 
what harsh and crude colours, and 
looks rather a monster than a man. 
Had Shakespeare told the tale, we 
feel that he would in some way 
have toned down the portrait till it 
got more within our range of belief. 
Without a hint of any misgivings 
or after remorse, Calderon’s villain- 
ous hero next betakes himself to 
Granada to pursue his designs on 
Beatrice. But he finds her ac- 
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quainted with his unfaithfulness 
to herself, and little disposed to 
reject for his sake an honourable 
husband whom her father has pro- 
vided for her. Judging the lady 
by the standard of his own evil 
mind, Gomez thinks to remove her 
jealousy by boldly avowing what he 
has done to her rival; nay, be has 
the inconceivable baseness to offer 
to lay his ill-gotten jewels at her 
feet, and then to add— 


“* Are your doubts now satisfied ? 


Beatrice. 


Yes; and wisdom given besides; 

Since that ill I see at last 

Which to trap my footsteps lay, 

Thine excuse I fling away. 

But thy wisdom I hold fast. 

For, love-slain, a pale corpse lies 

That poor lady ; and such sight 

Brings thy traitorous heart to light, 
Makes me loathe its flatteries. 

Stiff and cold before mine eyes 

Thy betrayed fair moves my heart, 
And her warnings make me start ; 

For, though speechless, plain they say, 
‘Fly, or see thyself one day 
Of my fate the counterpart.’ 


If thus full her ruined state 

Is of warnings gravely given, 
Warned by thunder-peal from heaven, 
Why should I the bolt await ? ' 
Since that spectre, hovering late 
O’er love’s ashes, said e’en now, 

‘I, by lover’s treacherous vow, 

Of mine all have been beguiled— 

I, an honoured father’s child, 

Once as fortunate as thou,’ — 

I believe its voice ; and so 

Be thy sin thy punishment, 

Or assure me thine intent 

Is not, if with thee I go, 

To engulf me in like woe. 

Since I stand before thee free, 

I thy snare can haste to flee ; 

To those words an ear I lend 

Just in time to shun this end, 

‘ As Iam so shalt thou be.’ ”’ 


But the just disdain of Beatrice 
is only the beginning of the chas- 
tisement received by the wicked 
Gomez. Qn Queen Isabella’s ar- 
rival at Granada to suppress the 
Moorish revolt, a venerable and 
noble suppliant presents himself to 
her in the person of Don Luis, to: 


3A 
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ask for justice against his daughter's 
betrayer. A pathetic letter has 
reached him from Benamegi, writ- 
ten by Dorothea herself, in which, 
after confessing her fault, she im- 
plores her father to set her free 
from her Moorish master, and then 
punish her as he may think good ; 
since, if succor is long delay ed, 
Caiieri’s patience may fail. He is 
now respectfully awaiting that con- 
sent to change her faith and be- 
come his wife, which the Christian 
lady would rather die than yield to 
him, but which presently he may 
be demanding from her in a sterner 
fashion. Queen Isabella reads the 
letter, and at once sets a price on 
the head of Gomez Arias, offering a 
double sum for his capture alive. 
At the same time she sets off in 
person with her whole force to Ben- 
amegi, her noble nature gladly em- 
bracing the charge of avenging the 
wrongs of a sister woman. 

The sound of her advancing drums 
makes Jorothea dry the bitter tears 
which she had been shedding on 
finding, like Goethe’s Gretchen, 
that her sad story has already been 
made into a popular ballad ;* for 
when Cajfieri (distressed by her firm 
declaration that she would lose a 
thousand lives sooner than give up 
her faith for him, but still generous) 
called for music to fill up the awk- 
ward silence, the minstrels began 
at once witb 

‘Knightly Gomez Arias, 
Pity feel for me, 


Helpless, young, and lonely, 
New to misery.’ 


The clash of arms hushes their ill- 
timed strains, and imposes silence 
on the Moorish Jover. He rushes 
forth to defend his castle; and 
Dorothea (scarcely mindful enough 
of his unexampled generosity to- 
wards herself) arms the Christian 
captives within the fortress, and 
animates them to the combat. So 





assisted, Queen [Isabella prevails 
without difficulty. After a short 
though sharp conflict, Benamegi is 
won, “and its brave defender, worthy 
of a better fate, expires (mortally 


wounded by Don Luis) at the feet: 


of the Queen. Dorothea has at the 
same moment opened the gates to 
Isabella, who takes her under her 
protection and bids her father for- 
give her, Directly after this, Gomez 
Arias is brought forward as a pris- 
oner, in obedience to the royal pro- 
clamation. “ Acknowledge this wo- 
man as your wife,” says the queen 
to him, after brief interrogation, 
‘“‘I do so,” is the becoming reply, 
“with humble petitions to her for 
her forgiveness.” “It is yours,” 
says the injured lady, “ and heart 
and hand as well.’ ‘With the fatal 
regard to appearances usual on the 
Spanish stage, Don Luis prepares 
to embrace as a son the man who 
has injured him so horribly, and 
to bless the worst assorted pair ever 
united at the close of a drama. 
Angelo and Mariana in ‘ Measure 
for Measure’ come the nearest to 
them; but bad and base as Angelo 
was, his baseness was not so irre- 
trievable, his badness so irreclaim- 
able, as that of Gomez, whose own 
servant cannot help muttering at 
the present aspect of affairs, “ If 
he gets off for marrying, he will be 
at his old trade again to-morrow.” 
But Queen Isabella shows herself 
wiser, if sterner, than Shakespeare's 
amiable duke. “ Nay,” she says 
to Dorothea’s father, “if you have 
had satisfaction for the injured 
honour of your house, I have had 
none as yet for my broken laws.” 
And, in ‘spite of the criminal’s 
prayers and the entreaties cf Doro- 
thea, who, Mariana-like, pleads for 
Gomez to the last, that vile man’s 
head is (to our immense satisfac- 
tion) instantly cut off and exposed, 
Bet the 5 anaes orders, on the ram- 





* «The people they sing songs about 1 me. ”_ Martin’ s ‘ Faust.’ 
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art of the town where he sold his 
betrothed to the Moor. 

Thus, as we have already said, 
‘La Nifa de Gomez Arias’ is the 
most conspicuous instance of Cal- 
deron’s sympathy with a vanquished 
race, since in it he does not fear 
to exhibit to us a Christian put 
wholly to shame by a Moor—a 
Spanish gentleman the slave of pas- 
sion, the sport of his own ever- 
changing caprice, and at last utterly 
lost to all sense of honour, rebuked 
by the generosity, constancy, and 
self-restraint of a Morisco, But 
though this is very striking to a 
reflective mind, yet the first im- 
pression produced by the play is 
rather that of strong interest in the 
varied situations it has presented, 
its strange entanglements and un- 
expected dénouements ; diversion 
at its amusing lighter portions ; 
horror and compassion for its hero- 
ine’s unexampled sufferings; and, 
ubove all, gratification at the grand 
instance of poetic justice with which 
it closes. ‘There are unions cf a 
worthless man with a good woman 
in some celebrated dramas which 
ought to shock every moral feeling 
of the spectator. ‘La Nifia de 
Gomez Arias’ leads us to the brink 
of one of the worst of these, and 
_Caldercn’s easiness on other occa- 
sions makes us shut our éyes, and 
prepare for the unwelcome plunge. 
What, then, is our satisfaction when 
we find that we escape it after all, 
and have instead to listen to the 
grave and righteous accents of Isa- 
bella the Catholic, as she bids the 
axe divorce the wicked Gomez from 
one of the most lovable of Spanish 
heroines! For such w> may well 
call Doruthea, when we think of 
her gentleness and simplicity, her 
courage and firmness in the hour of 
her sorest trial, and her confiding 
and loving disposition, which en- 
ables her to forgive a wroug which 
no other woman (at least in a civ- 
ilised country) has been called to 
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pardon. The drama which bears 
her name would seem to have been 
written for the exaltation of wo- 
man; for, having a hero beneath 
contempt, it has in Dorothea a 
heroine decidedly above the average 
of heroines; in Beatrice a second 
lady of spirit and resolution more 
than ordinary in their character ; 
end in the queen the fittest avenger 
who could be found for a woman’s 
wrongs in the noblest woman of the 
centary. 

Alike in this drama and in 
‘Love after Death,’ Calderon has 
known how to deepen the be- 
holder's horror at the ternble inci- 
dents of his play by the calm 
repose amidst the beauties of na- 
ture which precedes them; the 
stillness of the water in the quiet 
pool, before it is flung, with loud 
roar and shattered foam wreath, 
down the cataract. The rural quiet, 
the flowers which blossom with de- 
ceitful promise of happiness round 
Clara and Alvaro as they plight 
their troth, are fresh in our re- 
membrance when we are called to 
witness the final separation of those 
often-parted lovers, as death parts 
them once more and forever amid 
the smoking ruins of Galera. So, 
too, when poor Dorothea abandons 
herself to the slumber, from which 
she is to awake worse than widowed, 
in the beautiful valley of the Alpu- 
jarras, the soft green grass, the leafy 
shade, the murmuring waters, unite 
to offer a silent yet powerful protest 
on behalf of nature against the per- 
fidious lover who is making her 
sweet and soothing influences into 
the acomplices of his detestable 
treason. In each play we witness 
a human soul in the utmost ex- 
tremity of suffering. Alvaro mourns 
his murdered bride amid the wreck 
of the last hopes of his nation; 
Derothea suffers the most barbarous 
treatment from the man whom she 
still cannot help loving. They 
each, as has been observed, express 
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at full length their sense of their 
misery: but such expression seems 
more natural on the woman’s part, 
for her passionate pleadings are 
poured forth in the hope of yet 
moving her betrayer to pity ; while 
Alvaro’s rhetorical lamentation falls 
on ears which, though they longed 
for the sound of his voice a short 
while before, can now hear it no 
longer. In both dramas the catas- 
trophe is steadily kept in view, and 
most skilfully prepared from the 
beginning. In the one case it is 
seen further off, although the diffi- 
culties in the way of Alvaro’s dis- 
covering in a whole camp of soldiers 
the hand which struck the cruel 
blow which he has to avenge, keep 
up our interest to the last. But in 
the other, it comes upon us by sur- 
prise, and the spectator’s approval 
of the just execution of Gomez is 
made the stronger by the fact of its 
being unexpected. Finally, we may 
observe that both these tragedies 
surpass those by the same author 
on themes more remote from him in 
time and plage, by their superior 
truth to the manners and feelings 
of the period which they depict ; 
while they excel those of his trage- 
dies (very powerful in their way) 
which turn on the jealousy of a 
Spanish husband, by making their 
appeal to nobler and more universal 
sentiments. But, above all, do they 
gain a high place among their 
writer’s voluminous works by their 
historical interest ; by the noble ap- 
preciation which they exhibit of the 
merits cf meu of a fallen race and 
an alien creed ; by the way in which 
they set befure our eyes not only 
Queen Isabella or Don John of 
Austria, riding at the head of the 
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chivalry of Spain to the conquest 
vf the last Moorish strongholds, 
but the valorous and kind-hearted 
cuilaw who defends his fort so 
bravely to the last, and who acknow- 
ledges an afflicted sister in the 
Christian lady whom fate has placed 
in his pewer—or, again, descendants 
of the old kings of Granada, who 
prefer death to dishonour. The 
tragedy of the individual lives de- 
picted to us here stands out in the 
more affecting relief from being 
seen against the background of a 
ruined nation—from being accom- 
panied by the last clash of sword 
with scimitar,’ the last encounter of 
helmet with turban upon Spanish 
soil. And floating abeve shattered 
walls and heaps of slain, there seem 
to’be discerned by the spectator of 
these tragedies the mournful genii 
of the Alhambra, as they slowly, 
but finally, fursake its ruined courts 
and silent fountains to seek rest for 
their souls beneath the rose-trees of 
Damuscus. 


** Farewell, farewell, Granada! thou city 
without peer ! 

Thou wert the happy mother of a high- 
renowned race ; 

Within thee dwelt a haughty line that 
now go from their place; 

Within thee fearless knights did dwell, 
who fought with mickle glee— 

The enemies of proud Castile—the bane 
ox Christentie !; 


Here gallants held it little thing for 
ladies’ sake to die, 

Or for the Prophet’s honour, and pride of 
Soldanry ; 

For here did valour flourish, and deeds of 
warlike might 

Ennobled lordly palaces in which was our 
delight. 


The gardens of our Vega, its fields and 
blooming bowers— 

Woe, woe! I see their beauty gone, and 
scattered all their flowers !’’ * 





* “The Flight from Granada” (Lockhart’s Spanish Ballads). This spirited 
version first saw:the light (we may with pardonable pride inform our readers) in 
the pages of this Magazine of February 1820. The succeeding half-century has 
been much occupied with translating, and, as we have often had occasion to 


point out, with great success. 


But still Lockhart’s Ballads remain peerless in 


their own line; making the English reader as familiar with the Spaniard and 
the Moor of olden times as the study of their charming (but not more charming) 


originals can make the Spanish student. 
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THE LADY 


CANDIDATE.—CONCLUSION, 


CHAPTER VI. 


“Tam so tired to-day, Rhoda, I 
think I shall not be able to go out 
this morning.” 

“ But we did not finish our task 
yesterday, and there-'s the whole of 
Hammoth Lane to do to-day. Do 
you think, dear, we could do the 
White Cottage and Ivy Bank this 
morning only,’—she spoke coax- 
ingly,—* and leave all those dirty 
little shops for the afternoon ? Scot- 
on says we are getting on wonder- 
fully in the lower town ; but he is 
astonished at the small show of re- 
sistance. I suppuse they are wait- 
ing till young Greydon comes home : 
they have no placards up; his ad- 
dress is not even out. Sometimes 
I fancy we shall simply yvalk over 
the course ; but Scoton/stouts that 
idea. -I believe he is longing for a 
close contest. Well, what do you 
say to Ivy Bank and the White 
Cottage, dear ?” 

“Very well,” said Annie, wear- 
ily; “it is just eleven. I will go 
and get my hat.” 

“And while you do so, I will 
wait in the garden in case any one 
should pass.” 

“Who did you say lives at Ivy 
Bank, Rhoda?” said Annie, as they 
started on their walk. 

“The two Miss Hales,” answered 
Rhoda, consulting her canvassing- 
book; “their brother, a navy sur- 
geon and stanch Liberal—people of 
some foriune and influence.” 

“T hope not very formidable old 
maids,” sighed Annie. 

“Oh no, don’t be afraid; I feel 
every confidence now that we have 
got into such regular swing. Here 
we are !” 


The bell startled the visitors by 
the violent and prolonged ringing 
that it made ; but they had become 
very impatient before it was an- 
swered, and Rhoda was half-inclined 
to try another peal. However, the 
door opened at last, and an un- 
couth-looking maid stood before 
them, whose shining scarlet hands 
betrayed a rapid plunge into a pail 
of cold water before she came up- 
stairs. 

“ Missus ain’t at home,” 
gruffly. 

“Then perhaps Miss Agatha is ?” 

“ Miss Agatha don’t see people 
alone.” 

“ But at least take my message, 
girl.” 

“ Can’t, ma’am.” 

“* Nonsense! Do as you are told.” 

“ But please, ma’am, missus said 
as Miss Agatha wasn’t to see no- 
body,” she says. 

“* What slavery in this free coun- 
try !” muttered Rhoda. 

“ My good girl,” she said, “ Miss 
Hale has no more right to prevent 
her sister from seeing us, than I 
have to—to—order you about.” 

The girl grinned. 

“ How old is Miss Agatha ?” 

“‘ Something about forty, ma’am.” 

“ And what’s your name ?” 

“ Anna, ma’am.” 

“Well, Anna, if you do not go 
to Miss Agatha, and tell her from 
me that I shall be much obliged to 
her if she will give me the honour 
of a few minutes’ conversation, I 
shall ring this bell till some one else 
comes,” 

“TLawks! now don’t do that, 
ma’am ; I'l] go and welcome.” 


she said, 
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And the girl departed. After an- 
other interval of waiting in the hot 
doorway, she came back, and led 
the way into the parlour, a small 
room 30 darkened by green vene- 
tian blinds that at first they could 
see nobody in it: then somebody 
advanced from a corner, and cried 
in a very oud voice— 

“So glad to see you, hurrah! 
So you've got in in spite of her? 
Ha! ba! ha!” and then came such 
a peal of laughter that Annie 
caught hold of her cousin’s gown in 
terror. 

“Have I the honour,” began 
Rhoda, “ of speaking to Miss Aga- 
tha Hale ?” 

“Honour! so I’m to get my due 
at Jast? Hurrab! Now do, you 
good dear souls, sit down. Oh, tell 
me all about it, and make a speech, 


—do now !” and again she fell into 
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a paroxysm of laughter. 
“T will do my best,” said Rhoda, 


seating herself, “to explain to yeu 
the principles which have induced 
my cousin to come forward and con- 
test this borough.” 

“Do—do nuw; oh, I am so 
pleased! I don’t know when I’ve 
had visitors all to myself—hurrah ! 
—and especially you.” 

“ Especially us !” repeated Annie, 
timidly. 

“Yes; because Jemima said that 
she would shut the dvor before your 
very faces sooner than that you 
should darken the threshold.” 

The laughter was now so pro- 
longed that Annie had time to whis- 
per, “ Please come away, Rhoda; I 
am sure she’s mad.” 

“ Patience,” whispered Rhoda. 
“* Now, Miss Agatha, shall we pro- 
ceed to business? I understand 
from our agent that Mr. Hale, your 
brother, is a Liberal.” 

“A what ?” 

“A Liberal ; therefore thinking 
that in all probability you hold the 
same views, [ have ventured to call 
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on you to solicit your vote and the 


interest you possess on behalf of my 


cousin, Miss Herbert.” 

“The female candidate herself ! 
oh law! I shall die;” and she 
rocked backwards and forwards con- 
vulsively. 

“Perhaps you have not rightly 
understood,” went on Rhoda, se- 
verely.. “ We have come to usk for 
your vote; and experience has 
proved that female members can be 
most useful legislators. I presume 
that yon read your ‘ Times’ ?” . 

“Only the ‘ Ladies’ Magazine’ 
and the ‘ Female Banner,’ ” — 

“Not the ‘Rights of the Day, 
or the ‘ Female Champion’ ?” 

“No, oh no! Ha! ha! ha!” 

“ Do, my dear lady, make an ef- 
fort to be serious for five minutes,” 

“ Hurrah ! ” 

“The canvassers glanced at each 
other in dismay. In the green 
twilight they could see the very 
stout form of Miss Agatha, rolling 
up and down in such intense en- 
joyment of laughter, that they felt 
quite bewildered. Rhoda deter- 
mined to try again. 

“Madam,” she said, “ will you 
allow me to point out that this,is no 
laughing matter, but a serious mat- 
ter of principle, in which right and 
wrong are involved, and much of the 
future greatness and usefulness of 
our country depends upon the re- 
sults of this general election ?” 

“ Hurrah ! How well you speak !” 

“ But I want to make you under- 
stand what the importance of the 
question is. There is no doubt 
about it that many measures requir- 
ing the peculiar tact for which wo- 
men are celebrated, will get much 
more admirably attended to when 
we are more adequately represen- 
ted.” 

“ Will they be allowed to bring 
in at least one baby, as they do at’ 
the mothers’ meetings ?” asked Miss 
Agatha, very eagerly. 
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« Imbecile,” hovered on Rhoda’s 
lips, but she repressed it vehement- 
ly. “No—surely not,” she said ; 
“they would disturd the debates 
terribly.” 

“But if they cry they are taken 
out at once,” she went on. 

“Tt is impossible, of course,’ 
Rhoda, impatiently. 

“Then, that being the case, I am 
afraid I cannot promise you my 
vote,” said Miss Agatha, with a sud- 
den assumption of dignity. 

Rhoda glanced at Annie. “Iam 
afraid we ought to be going on, 
Anne,” she said, when suddenly 
the bell pealed through the house. 

“It is my sister,” said Miss 
Agatha, shrinking a little. 

It is impussible to deny that tie 
hearts of the two canvassers beat 
rather faster than usual, when they 
heard the steps and voice of the for- 
midable Miss Hale outside. 

She came in with a burst—a tall, 
th'n woman, with black eyebrows, 
and very long arms, strong-minded 
written on every feature of her 
stern face. * She left the door wide 
open, and seated herself in front 
of the cousins. “Well?” she 
said, 

Rhoda glanced at the open door, 
and gathering up her courage, plung- 
ed into it at unce—* Miss Hale, 
having heard that your brother is a 
Liberal, and so, believing that your 
vpinions might tend in the same 
direction, I have ventured to call, 
and——” 

“ Well ?” 

Rhoda shuddered, but went on— 
“T have been explaining my motives 
to your sister.” Here Miss Agata 
was seen stealthily trying to gain 
the deor. “Sit down,” said Miss 
Hale; and she obeyed, only in a 
very low voice ejaculating a strang- 
led “ hurrah !” 

“ We—that is, my cousin is desir- 
ous of entering Parliament, there to 
endeavour to advance those views, 
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which, in hopes of inducing you to 
accord us your votes, I should. be 
glad of an opportunity of explaining 
to you “ 

“ Well?” . 

“ We—hold that——” 

“ Will you vote for the increased 
stringency of the law of Compulsory 
Adult Female Education Bill ; for the 
Abolition of the Degrees of Uni- 
versities, unless shared by Women ; 
and the new clause respecting the 
Expediency of hanging Lunatics 
without a trial ?” 

“ T—] have never heard of such 
bills,” faltered Rhoda. 

“ Nor I,” was the short answer. 

“ Madam,”’said Rhoda, with dig- 
nity, “I did not expect to be trifled 
with.” 

“ Hurrah !” shouted Miss Agatha, 
bursting into langhter again. 

Annie rose this time. ‘“ Rhoda,” 
she said, “I am guing. I am sorry 
that we should have intruded on 
you, Miss Hale; we will not do so 
again.” 

“ Heyday !” exclaimed that lady, 
as Anuie, with an unexpected look 
of dignity on her sweet face, swept 
byjwith a bow. Rhoda followed 
her to the door; but Miss Hale, 
with an unexpected spring, had 
passed her, and caught Anrpie’s 
hand. 

“No offence, my dear,”’ she said. 
Annie looked up, and the tears 
rushed to her eyes. “Oh no,” she 
said, wearily; “every one has a 
right to their own views.” 

“And my view is, that you 
have a glass of wine instantly.” 

And before she could stop it, one 
was procured, and Annie was com- 
pelled to drink it—Rhoda looking 
on rather grimly as she did so. 

“You don’t look as if you wanted 
it,” said Miss Hale to her. * 

“ No, thank you.” 

“Well, take care that little 
thing don’t overtire herself, that’s 
all, or you'll be sorry for it.” 
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What happened nobody knew, 
but Rhoda and Annie found them- 
selves outside the door and in the 
bot white road again in the twink- 
ling of an eye; and they thought 
they could distinguish a loud 
“ hurrah” from within. 

“Have you courage 
White Cottage, Annie ?” 

Annie was struggling between 
laughter and tears ; but she gathered 
up all her courage. 

“T have, if you have, Rhoda.” 

“T must say I feel rather shaken,” 
answered the strong Rhoda. ‘“ Do 
you think they are both mad ?” 

“No; I think Miss Agatha is 
rather, and the other one very 
eccentric. Oh dear! her laughter 
rings in my ears still.” 

“Let ns sit here a moment and 
recover ourselves.” 

They seated themselves on a 
small heap of timber for a few 
moments. 

“Look, Rhoda,” said Annie; 
“T thiak that man is going to 
speak to us.” 

A fat elderly man in light-grey 
garments, with his hat at the back 
of his head, came swaggering up to 
them. 

“Very hot, ladies,” he said, 
wiping his brow with a purple silk 
handkerchief. “I saw you going 
into the Miss Hales’, and I waited 
about in hopes that you were 
coming my way.” 

Rhoda’s face lit up. 

“May I ask for the favour of 
vour name ?” she said, 

“White — my name’s White, 
ma’am ; and a very good name it 
is. White’s Bacon has been known 
a long time in London, ma’am ; and 
though I’m independent of the 
knowledge myself, having retired, 
wife and children from tne trade, 
yet I'll back White’s Home-cured 
against any in England.” 

“And you live at the White 
Cottage, Mr. White? We were on 
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our way to call there, but were 
resting on the way.” 

“Most happy, ma’am. Allow 
me to precede you three steps, 
ma’am. I’m sure Mrs. White will 
be proud ma’am I’m a political 
character myself, you see; shall be 
proud to do the honours of my 
’umble little home.” 

And he Jed the way down the 
road to the door of the square 
house, which attracted the eye for 
miles round by the briltiancy of its 
whitewash, 

Mr. White flung the door open, 
and with a low bow ushered them 
into a smart drawing-room, with 
blinds closely drawn that no par- 
ticle of sun should reach the furni- 
ture. Just putting his head out of 
the door, he shouted, “Mrs. W., 
company !” and returning, seated 
himself opposite to his guests, 
“ Ladies,” he said, addressing him- 
self to Rhoda, “I am a_ political 
man myself; and, like every man 
of experience and forethought now- 
adays, I am a Radical. You, I 
understand, are the same. Now 
my opinion is, that when a member 
is returned for a borough, he or she 
is bound, actually bound, to forward 
the interests, the private interests, 
of the principal individuals whose 
interest has procured election for 
ther.” 

Rhoda bowed. 

“T see that on this point we are 
at one. Quite so, Now I presume 
that should the borough return a 
female member, that that member 
will undertake not to marry—at 
least, to resign and offer herself for 
re-election should she wish to do 
so.” 

“T see no necessity for such a 
condition, sir.” 

“No—it is natural that you 
snould not, madam; but you must 
remember that the intellect ~of 
woman is still in its infancy.” 

“ Sir !” 
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“Allow me tu continue, my dear 
madam! I and a certain number 
of my fellow voters have made this 
condition imperative before pledging 
ourselves to return a’ female mem- 
ber. You see, though our know- 
ledge of Anne Herbert individually 
jis small, our knowledge of females 
is extensive; and I (I may speak 
in the singular, being the instigator 
and propagator of the idea)—and I 
conceive that a woman, when she 
marries, generally submits her polit- 
ical opinions to those of her hus- 
band.” 

“ No, no.” 

“Yes, ma’am, yes. I do not say 
that it ought to be so, or that it 
vw Jll be so when education has done 
its part in strengthening the weak 
and levelling the .strong ; but it is 
so at present. I would not object 
to the election of a woman married 
for some years, whose actions and 
charaeter have had time and oppor- 
tunity of showing that she is inde- 
pendert of influence and above 
control ; but I expect an unmarried 
wowan to take the pledge, because 
she has been untried; and no one 
knows what the effect of matrimony 
will be on her political views—d’ye 
see 2” 

“Tt shows 
confidence.” 

“ Not at all, ma’am; not at all. 
But you must see thatthe one and 
only object of haviug a female repre- 
sentative is, that she is more under 
the influence of the principal men 
of the borough, more easy to dictate 
to, more dependent like.” 

“This is not my view of it, Mr. 
White.” 

“Sorry for it, ma’am; but I 
must insist upon my condition. 

“T must have time for considera- 
tion. ° 

“Will you address us, ma’am, 
at the Lion on Monday? I will 
have my friends together to hear 
what you have to say, Three days 
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is enough of consideration, is it 
not ?” 

“Yes,” said Rhoda. “We will 
consult our agent, Mr Scoton, and 
let you know.” 

The door opened here, and Mrs, 
White, who had been engaged in 
donning her best bronze-coloured 
silk gown, sailed in, and floated 
sideways into a chair. 

“ So ’appy to see you, ladies,” 
she said. “ Augustus thought that 
you would drop in. Ring, Au- 
gustus,” 

Augustus did as he was told. 

* “And perhaps,” continued the 
languid lady, “ vou can furnish us 
with a little news. This is sucu 
a dull neighbourhood that, except 
when the Honourable Mrs, Jones is 
at home, I hear nothing about the 
élite, and it is not what I’ve been 
accustomed to.” 

“ We have been abroad for some 
weeks.” 

“ But I presume you passed the 
season in London. Did my health 
but permit, as the honourable Mrs, 
Jones says, vegetabling in the 
country is an ’orror.” 

“We had a very gay season,” 
said Annie, smiling. 

“ And did you observe what was 
most wo1in—trains cr jupe-cour ?” 

“ Decidedly trains.” 

The door opened, and a very 
large page entered, tightly com- 
pressed in a buttons uniform, from 
which it seemed as if his body wére 
endeavouring to escape by forming 
all manner of abnormal swellings. 
He placed a bottle of hot-looking 
sherry and sponge-cake before the 
lady, who proceeded to help her 
guests without asking them whether 
they would take any. 

“T have just obtained from 
Couttox & Grant a toilette de ville,” 
she continued. “Train, plissés of 
white or chocolate, gathered in at 
the waist, falling at back of skirt, 
and finishing with two large bows 








and bouillionnés of white and cho- 
colate, green sash ends asa négligé 
from centre behind, fringe chocolate 
and white. The Honourable Mrs. 
Jones often says to me, ‘ Give me your 
modes, Mrs. Augustus White, and 
I'll undertake to be the best-dressed 
lady in London ; and so you might 
yourself,” she says, ‘but for your 
’ealth ;’ and that was said at sight 
of my blue, though I must confess 
I like my red the best. I suppose 
you and Augustus have been talk- 
ing politics ?”’ 

“We have, Mrs. White.” 

“Ah, I suppose you agree liké 
brother and sister; you look per- 
fectly suited to each other in 
opinion, I must say.” 

A slight shiver passed through 
the frame of the female candidate. 

“T am glad he should have some- 
thing to amuse him, poor dear. A 
man’s so helpless without a club 
or friends as can sympathize with 
him.” | 

“ Have you no club in so large a 
town ?” 

“Bless you, yes, ma’am! we 
have both a club and a coffee-house 
—but so coarse and rough. The 
farmers all belong to it, and there 
is no delicate discussion of music 
and the harts as you might eut- 
lighten a man’s mind with in Lon- 
don. But my health’s a sad draw- 
back. A little of your society will 
be a great gain to Augustus; we 
will take an early opportunity of 
calling.” 
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“Thope you will,” said Rhoda, 
rising; “and I will communicate 
with you,” she continued to Mr. 
White, “through our agent, Mr. 
Scoton, on the subject of meeting 
you at the Lion en Monday.” 

With profound bows on all sides 
the female candidate and her friend 
found themselves once more on 
terra firma. 

“Le jeu vaut-il la chandelle? 
said Annie wearily. 

“Come, come, Annie; I look 
upon that as a success,” 

As they reached their door they 
were met by Scoton rupning to meet 
them with his hat: off, 

“ Our opposition is rot considered 
so lightly after all, Miss Langdor,” 
he cried. “Captain Somers has 
been sent for amd has already ar- 
rived.” , 

“Captain Somers! why who is 
he?” cried Rhoda; for Annie had 
eanght hold of the door-post as 
white as a sheet. 

“ Why! the Conservative can- 
didate to be sure. Colonel Grey- 
don’s son ,” 

“Greydon! Somers!” 

“Yes; he was obliged to take 
his mother’s name with some money, 
I believe, from her father. I don’t 
know the rights of it ; but it is good 
news that they have ceased to con- 
sider us of no consequence.” 

Scoton fellowed Rhoda into the 
house, and they were soon deep 
over canvassing-books, Annie had 
fled upstairs to her own room. 


CHAPTER VII. 


Meanwhile, the one only and 
highly-petted son of the house had 
returned to Greydon Castle, his 
luggage consisting of four portman- 
teaus, two hat-boxes, gun-case, fish- 
ing-rods, and other paraphernalia. 
It was just the time for. luncheon 
when he arrived, and’ he was im- 


mediately set down to eat, and 
answer innumerable questions from 
his eager sisters. His father, divided 
between his delight in having his 
son home again, and vexation tuat 
he should have judged it necessary 
to return quickly for so insignificant 
an opposition, paced up and down 
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the room, answering questions as 
ouickly as they were asked. 

* « And Jones is perfectly satisfied 
that there is no danger, father ?” 

“Jones says so over and over 
again; but he is always such an 
impatient fellow, he does nothing 
but grumble at your delay in coming 
home, and he wants you to speak 
to-morrow night. He has got a 
meeting and an audience, and they 
meant to have done their best with- 
out you; but he was here five 
minutes before you came, and when 
I told him you were expected, he 
went straight off to the town to 
proclaim the fact that you would 
speak to-morrow, He says that 
fellow Scoton is making great way 
in the lower town.” 

“ And now tell me what my rival 
is like. I met a most charming 
Miss Herbert at Ragatz, who fascin- 
ated both Burnley and myself. Give 
me some cake, Amy. Thanks; 
that is rather too much.” 

“This Miss- Herbert is a very tall 
woman, with very black hair and 
eyes,” said the Colonel; “ a woman 
who has, I hear, a marvellous gift 
of the gab. She actually tried to 
canvass Grand—the impudence of 
it’s ———” 

* Come, that’s too bad.” 

“ What are you going to do this 
afternoon 2” ; 

“T shall just make the round of 
my committee and see how the land 
lies, Hollo! there’s Jones coming 
posting up the road, nearly black 
with rage. What’s the matter, old 
fellow?” asked Captain Somers, 
opening the window. 

“Matter! It is time that you 
were at home, Captain! I can’t get 
the town-hall to-morrow night.” 

“ But do you mean that you had 
not settled it before ?”’ 

“Not I—you see I have been 
accustomed to take things easy ; it 
seems it has been engaged this 
whole week.” 
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“ Well, have it to-night. Come, 
I see we are in fora spirited con- 
test. Send round at once, Jones— 
not a moment to lose; and we will 
have our speeches to-night, and 
beat them in having the first say. 
I had better be off at ance,” he 
added to his father ; “ after all, there 
is some fun in the thing.” 

A crowd of eager people filled 
the town-hall that night to hear 
their young candidate’s first speech. 
It lasted for more than an hour, and 
was received with unbounded ap- 
plause ; and for a-first speech it was 
an uncommonly good one—frank, 
simple, and manly; but it did not 
need an even moderately good speech 
to please the audience, with whom 
Captain Somers had always been a 
great favourite ; and their enthusiasm 
almost carried them beyord bounds 
and prevented their appreciation of 
the very sterling but less interesting 
specches that followed in due course. 
Colonel Greydon, as he came down 
from the platform, believed the 
cause won, and was half inclined to 
quarrel with the more serious view 
his son’s committee held ; theywere 
becoming slightly alarmed at the 
way the Radicals were advancing ; 
some stanch old supporters had 
failed, a very large number of the 
younger voters were supposed to 
be unsteady; on the female votes 
Jones declared he could depend to a 
woman. The meeting ended about 
half-past nine, but it was long be- 
fore the hurrahing, noisy crowd dis- 
persed. 

About half-past nine o’clock An- 
nie Herbert and her -cousin were 
returning home from the White 
Cottage, where they had taken tea 
with Mr. and Mrs. Augustus White. 
They had had a very disagreeable 
evening, Mr. White arguing on the- 
subject of his favourite pledge to be 
taken by the female candidate ; Mrs. 
White familiar and tiresome; and 
Annie was wearied, and Rhoda dis- 
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gusted. The climax arrived when, 
as they were leaving the house, Mr. 
White patted Rhoda on the back, 
saying “ Ye’re the one that ought 
to stand, my fine yirl?” She could 
scarcely contain her indignation. 

It was a fine moonlit night, and 
they began to loiter a little along 
the road, watching the beautiful 
fleecy white clouds sailing over the 
clear purple sky; the cool air was 
delicious after the stuffy closenc¢ss 
of Mrs. White’s drawing-room. 
Suddenly Annie caught hold of 
Rhoda’s arm—*“ F am afraid there is 
a crowd coming, Rhoda,” she said ; 
and it was true that a sound of 
many voices and tramping feet came 
up the lane, and the forerunners of 
the crowd came into view. ‘ What 


shall we do, Rhoda? We are a long 
way from home.” 

“Walk quietly on, my dear; 
whatever you do, do not seem to 
mind,” 


answered Rhoda, with a 
flushed face. At this moment the 
coming crowd caught sight of the 
cousins, and raised a loud shout, 
“ There they are ; there’s the female 
candidate !” and with hisses and 
groans, and vunly a few shouts of 
“Shame ! shame !” they surrounded 
the terrified girls. 

The crowd was good-humoured 
and noisy ; but their jests were very 
coarse, and the attempts of some 
rude boys to tear off Annie’s -veil 
were received with shouts of laugh- 
ter. They looked up and down the 
road-—there seemed no prospect of 
escape ; the crowd, also, was thicken- 
ing, the rougber part of the town- 
hall audience having determined to 
go to Pineapple Cottage and _ hiss 
the female candidate. The crowd 
was in such a humour that a man 
might easily have taken advantage 
-of it, and probably turned it to his 
own account; but, as the pressure 
became greater, the women became 
more and more frightened; they 
held each cther tightly, their great 
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terror being lest they should be 
separated. 

“Put them on the step! let’s 
hear what they’ve got to say!” 
shouted one. 

“Give them a taste of rotten 
eggs !” cried another. 

“Somers forever! 
the Rads !” 

Suddenly there was a pause in 
the rush and pressure, and Rhoda 
looked up with a vague hope cf re- 
lief. The crowd was opposite Ivy 
Bank, and Miss Hale was standing 
on the step> speaking at the top of 
her voice. 

“John! Andrews! Martin! you 
idiots, what do you mean by this? 
Don’t you know the penalty of riot- 
ing at your time of*life? Here! 
stand bac k! Be ubbish and stuff! out 
of my way 

The crow - fell back as the gaunt 
figure of Miss Hale strode through 
it, and took the hand of the poor 
little, trembling candidate. 

“ Get ont of my way there !” she 
cried, administering a sharp push te 
somebody in the way, and she led 
them straight through into her 
house: at the door she turned and 
shook her head at the grinning 
crowd ; “* You go home, you double- 
distilled idiots,” she said, “and 
don’t stand gaping there.” They 
obeyed, laughing loudly, and break- 
ing into very “discordant publie- 
house songs. 

No sooner was she safe within 
doors than poor Annie burst into 
tears, and could only with an effort 
prevent herself trom becoming hys- 
terical ; Miss Hale treated her with 
very calm wisdom, wisely turning 
her sister out of the room, who con- 
siderably added to poor Annie’s in- 
clination to laugh by her repeated 
“hurrahs.” Rhoda tried to help, 
but was unceremoniously - pushed 
out of the way by Miss Hale, who 
looked at her with such evident 
animosity, that it required all Rho- 


down with 
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da’s gratitude not to betray that the 
dislike was mutual. 

When Annie was better, and ly- 
ing exhausted on the sofa, Miss 
Hale ordered round her brougham, 
Jate as it was, and sent them home, 
receiving Rhoda’s thanks with scant 
courtesy. Annie would have said 
something also ; but as the slightest 
recollection of what had passed 
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made her all but cry again, she only 
put up her little face to be kissed, 
and was surprised at the warmth of 
the embrace she received. 

“ Hot wire and water, and bed 
at once, mind,” were her parting 
words to Rhoda,—advice she was 
glad to follow, as her hands were 
almost as cold and shaking as 
Annie’s. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


Rhoda and Annie were seated in 
the hot little drawing-room of Pine- 
apple Cottage, each anxiously bend- 
ing over a manuscript. 

“T feel almost in despair, Rhoda,” 
said Annie, piteously. “If I only 
had the smallest idea what to say ! ” 

“ Tt will come under the influence 
of excitement, my dear. I can tell 
you for your encouragement that 
Seroton says that half the male voters 
are wild about you, and almost every 
man we have canvassed personally 
in the lower town will stand by us.” 

“ What shall I do if—it the Grey- 
dons are there ?” 

“ They are not in the least likely 
to be there,—and if they are, why, 
have you forgotten your resolution 
at Bale? It will be a good oppor 
tunity of showing them the stuft we 
women are made of.” 

“Tt is quite true,” cried Annie. 

“Now, don’t interrupt me—there’s 
a dear; but just let me get through 
my speech, and then I will help you 
with yours.” 

“Oh, do you think I might read 
mine 2?” 

“ Certainly not—nobody would 
believe that it is your own; you 
must only have notes. Now please 
be quiet.” And they settled anew 
to their work. 

After about ten minutes, during 
which Annie’s brow was furrowed 
and puckered by anxiety, she wea- 
tily rose and tooked out of the win- 


dow. She started back, but not be- 
fore she was perceived by a passing 
horseman in the road. 

“Rhoda,” she faltered, 
is Captain Somers.” 

“ Don’t interrupt,” said her cousin. 

“ But he is stopping at the door— 
he is coming in !” 

“ Go down to him; don’t let him 
disturb me at this moment,” cried 
Rhoda, abstractedly; and Annie 
flew down stairs. 

Captain Somers was just about to 
ring at the half-open door, when he 
saw Annie at the foot of the «stair- 
case. 

“ Rhoda cannot come,” 
“ she is too busy.” 

Captain Somers threw open the 
door of the little dining-room, and 
making Annie go in first, followed 
her and shut the door. He took 
her hand eagerly. 

“ Now tell me,” he said, “are 
you come down to canvass for Miss 
Ilerbert? Is she your relation or 
sister ? Good heavens ! what are you 
here for ?” 

“Oh, do not be angry ! 

" Angry ! angry with you! the 
one in the whole world ” 

“ Stop, you do not know what you 
are saying !” 

“ Miss Herbert—Annie ! 
you mean ?”’ 

“Tt is I—I myself, who am the 
female candidate.” Somers dropped 
her hand and walked off to the 


“ there 


she said ; 


” 


he 


what do 
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window, ina vain effort to conceal 
the weight of the blow. 

“ Did you not know ?—could you 
not guess ?” began poor Annie. 

“ Know ! guess!” cried he. “ Not 
I—I have been too great a fool! 
trusted too blindly, been too easy 
a dupe! Ah, forgive me ; I have no 
right to speak like this.” 

“His tone had become so formal 
and stiff that Annie felt as if her 
heart was breaking. 

“Ww hy—why did you change 
your name ?” she cried. 

“ Ah, then, you did not know! 
You were not really deceiving me ? 
trving to get an unfair start of me ?” 

“ Deceive you!” Annie drew up 
haughtily. 

“*T don’t know,” he said bitterly ; 
“women have different ways of 
looking at these things from men ; 
stratagem is more in their line.” 

“It is not true!” cried Amnie, 
passionately. 

“Then why,” he cried, almost 
angrily in his pain—“ why did you 
make me love you? why not have 
warned me in time, have told me 
the truth of your holding these 
miserable opinions that make wo- 
men make fools of themselves every 
year ?” 

“You have no right to speak to 
me like this !” 

“T have a right! If you share our 
privileges you incur the penalty of 
being spoken to as equals. My god- 
dess comes down from her pedes- 
tal and becomes one of us, and shall 
be treated accordingly—no longer 
my mistress, but my opponent.” 

“Go, Captain Somers! I will not 
bear this !” 

“T will go; but I will not abate 
one jot of my opposition. I will 
fight the seat to the utmost of my 
power. I give you fair warning. 
You doubtless consider that it is 
insulting that I should do so, on 
the old-fashioned theory that hand- 
to-hand opposition to a woman is 
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unwoithy of aman. Our respective 
agents show an animosity to each 
other which I have tried to puta 
check on. I shall withdraw the 
check ; for when a woman ceases to 
be womanly, a man must in self- 
defence treat her as a man.” 

“ You are cruel,” 

“T have done.” 

Annie started forward as he left 
the room, and then throwing her- 
self on the sofa, buried her face in 
the cushions, and cried as if her 
heart would break. She thought 
he was gone, but the sound of her 
sobs made him leap from his horse 
and return. In a moment he was 
kneeling by her side. 

“Oh Annie, forgive me! I did 
not. mean it; what shall I do? 
Annie! look up, my own, my 
dearest ! W hat a brute I have been !” 

“ Please go !” she cried, trying to 
wrench her hand from him. 

“Not till you say you have for- 
given me—not till you are calm 
again.” 

“ But 
sobbed. 

“ Don’t you see it is only because 
I love you so?’ Oh, can’t you give 
it all up? Can’t you see w hat infer- 
nal humbug itall is? You are only 
fitted to be my own little wife, to 
be taken care of, and loved and 
adored. Can’t you see it ?” 

“Oh no! no!” but unconsciously 
her head was on his shoulder and 
he was wiping away her tears. ° 

“ Give it up, dearest,” he said— 
“give it up for my sake, and let 
us be happy.” 

“ How can I? 

“Confound it all! What could 
have put such confounded trash 
into your head.” 

“ All—all my life—Rhoda 

“ Confound her !” 

Annie dréw back from him, but 
looked meekly and deprecatingly 
in his face. 

“ Annie, don’t you see this parts 


don’t be so she 


’ 
angry, 


I am pledged.” 
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us forever if you carry it on? Can 
you not withdraw? Plead illness, 
any lie.” 

“Tt would be dishonourable.” 

“ Good heavens !” 

“There is only one chance !” 
cried Annie. “ Oh, Captain Somers, 
please ! please ! please canvass well ! 
You do not know how dreadfully 
successful we are! how close it 
will be! do, if you care for me at 
all—please, beat me now !” 


"9 


“My poor little darling ! 
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“Tf you knew how I dread 
success,” 

“ And you shall not be successful 
if I can help it!” he cried, jumping 
up. “Good-bye, darling! What? 
what do you say ? I can’t hear.” 

“ Please,” she whispered, “ don’t 
go near the town-hall to-night.” 

“ All right,” he answered, and 
lett her with a perfect storm of 
conflicting emotions in his breast ; 
but with a fixed determination to 
carry the seat coate qu’il coite. 


CHAPTER IX. 


It was eight o'clock, The town- 
hall was densely crowded with both 
men and women, when the female 
candidate and Rhoda Langdon ap- 
peared upon the platform. Rhoda 
looked flushed and handsome, and 
threw a glance of. self-confidence at 
her supporters. Annie, with a beat- 


ing heart, could see pnly the swaying 
mass of people, and hear their loud 
greetings as if in a terrible night- 


The moment was come that 


Rhoda 


mare, 
she had dreaded so much. 
was the first to speak, All ner- 
vousness left her when she stood 
before her audience, and a moment 
of extreme fluency came upon her 
as she explained her views and the 
supposed opinions of her cousin, in 
language whicb, if rather too flowery, 
was fluent and grammatical. She 
was much applauded, and allowed 
to speak almost without interrup- 
tion, a few vehement cries of “ No, 
no” being hissed down at once, 

At last the moment came, and 
Annie stood before the cruwd. The 
colour rushed to her cheeks, burn- 
ing with a sense that hundreds 
of eves were fixed upon her. Her 
eyes were bent on the ground; 
some of her fair hair had become 
loose, and a large soft curl of it fell 
on her breast. Shouts of applause 
greeted her, and seemed as if they 


never would cease. At last silence 
was restored, and Annie began tc 
speak, 

Men spoke of her afterwards with 
tears in their eyes, such was the 
power she exercised. And yet it 
was a speech which made her keen 
supporters on the platform twist 
and fidget, and even grind their 
teeth with vexation. She threw 
herself on the mercy of her andi- 
ence; she pleaded with them that 
it was possible to try and do good 
to. their country, to be ambitious 
and anxious to avail herself of tal- 
ents granted, and yet with it all to 
be womanly. A few people cried 
“ Politics, politics!’ and then she 
seemed to falter a little, but re- 
covered herself, confessing that she 
knew but little of politics, but that 
she would always do what they 
wished,—which was receised with 
some laughter but much applause ; 
and it ended much too soon. Annie 
had nct spuken ten minutes, but 
she thought it was an hour. 

“This must have ruined our 
cause,” said Scoton, in a low tone 
of exfreme vexation, to Rhoda. 

“Tt is uncommonly popular,” 
said a red-faced young lawyer, who 
was one of the committee. Rhoda 
could not speak; she felt mortified 
and angry with herself for compel- 
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ling one so unfit as Annie was to 
stand; but the poor child came to 
her so white and trembling that 
she could only make the best of it, 
and try to encourage her. 

When they left the town-hall, 
they were escorted home in their 
fly by large numbers shouting and 
hallooing, to Annie’s terror and dis- 
tress. 

Eagerly the next day they scan- 
ned the report of the speeches in 
the local paper. Annie was much 
disturbed at the shortness and want 
of consecutiveness of hers, and 
rather astonished at the praise it 
received ; undeveloped political ca- 
pacity —very great promise — the 
genuine modesty of a high-class in- 
tellect,—every possible compliment 
was lavished upon it. Rhoda’s also 
received its share of praise, and to 
her great satisfaction it read better 
even than it sounded; and various 
little mistakes and errors in the 
wording, of which she had been 
conscious at the time, had got them- 
selves into order under the able pen 
of the sympathising reporter. The 
Conservative paper came out later 
in the day, and was looked at with 
even more anxiety Again Annie 
found herself praised, but in a way 
which made Rhoda bite her lips 
and stamp about the room. 

Her own speech was the first re- 
ported and commented on. “It 
was admirable,” wrote the critic. 
“A more finent flow of diluted 
twaddle has not been heard in this 
town-hall within the memory of 
man; every substantive possessing 
a womanly assortment of innumer- 
able adjectives—every sentence con- 
taining at least one parenthesis. 
Three perorations, and one passion- 
ate personal appeal. The political 
part of the speech was in much the 
same strain as one hears everywhere 
nowadays—bombastic assertions of 
the strength of woman, powers of 
endurance, concentration, &c., &c., 
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—as if any reasonable man could 
doubt their powers of endurance! 
From Miss Langdon we had ex- 
pected more perhaps—some origi- 
nality of thought and design; but 
this friend of our interesting op- 
ponent, finding nothing new to say, 
could only fall back on the old- 
fashioned woman’s rights—gave us 
a passionate, retrospective sketch of 
all that has been done since the 
first grant of female suffrage,—e. 
vehement appeal to us not to stop 
in the course we are running, but 
to emancipate all our domestic 
slaves—to elevate them from their 
lower sphere—to take upon our- 
selves, being of more earthly and 
gross material, the menial offices 
which are dragging down from its 
intellectual height the ‘lofty, high, 
noble-aspiring female nature,’—and 
so on ad infinitum. We turn with 


a sense of freshness and pleasure to 
the infinitely silly speech of our 


female candidate. Such strong’ 
language is incompatible with pale 
cheeks and frightened blue eyes; 
and the applause was too much 
even for this powerful specimen of 
our future rulers; for she was ob- 
served to tremble very much, and 
even to catch at the gown which, 
notwithstanding the feminality of 
so doing, Miss Langdon still wears. 
And when at length the female 
candidate was seen to speak, though 
the silence was exceptional, no 
one could hear a word. At last, 
when the words became audible, 
they proved to be of the most tender 
pleading nature: — ‘Electors of 
Loughtonstone ! by all means return 
your female candidate; she has 
pledged herself to obey your wishes 
and forward every measure every 
one of you shall desire to have for- 
warded.’ We will push comment 
no further—we will be generous; 
for this formidable antagonist, this 
matured Radical, we learn, is that 
creature of all others to be treated 
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with tenderness and consideration, 
—an artless, motherless girl !” 

“This is the worst of all!” cried 
Rhoda, scarlet with indignation. 
“They could not have contrived to 
insult us more. I wish I was in the 
town-hall at this moment. Oh, 
Annie, after all we have done to- 
ether, it is so hard that you remain 
just the same !”’* 

“JT cannot help it, 
ruefully. 

“No—I suppose some people 
were made so; but if it had only 
been my own cause I was plead- 
ing !” 

“Ah, Rhoda! if you only would 
have consented to do it instead of 
me.” 

“Yes, I see it now,” she said, 
sadly. “But how could I, without 
any. money of my own? and | 
thought it such a privilege to stand 
that it would have been impossible 


” 


said Annie, 


for me to have done it instead of- 


you; but I am I did 
vield now.” 

' “Tt was too generous of you, 
dear,” said Annie, tenderly; “for 
you know well enough that my 
money is just as much yours as 
mine. Do you honestly think that 
we shall win ?” 

“T don’t know—I can’t say, 
answered Rhoda, springing up,; 
“bat we must do our best, and not 
waste time,” 

“What are you going to do 
now 2?” 


sorry not 


” 


“Tam going down to Pie Corner 
to have one more trial at old Wat- 
kins,” 

“Shall I come with you ?” 

“Tf you like; but don’t overtire 
yourself,” 

Just as the cousins prepared for 
their walk, a ring at the bell an- 
nounced a visitor; and the maid 
came up with a message to say that 
Mrs. Brand, of the Castle Lodge, 
would be glad to speak to the 
ladies. 
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She was invited into the sitting- 
room, and the cousins went down, 
Mrs, Brand rose and curtseyed as 
they came in; she had a small par- 
cel in her hand; but as she was 
about to speak, she stopped sudden- 
ly, and exclaimed— 

“Bless my stars, miss, but ye’re 
looking ill!’ A pang of terror 
crossed Rhoda’s heart, as she glanced 
at Annie, and saw her little face 
looking so pale and thin, and large 
eyes quite hollow from over-fatigue. 

“T am quite well, thanks, Mrs. 
Brand, only rather tired; 1 am so 
glad that you have come to see us.” 

“Well, miss, I did make so 
bold, and that’s the truth; but you 
were so kind that day, that | 
couldn’t bear to think as you could 
get into trouble, and all along of 
me.” : 

“Into trouble? please explain.” 

“ Well, miss, do you mind that 
there bottle of cod-iiver oil as you 
sent my Sairy Anne, and a deal of 
good it’s done her it has, and a deal 
more it would have done her if I’d 
ha’ let her drink it up; but, says I, 
no one as has done me a kindness 
shall repent it.” 

“Tam glad it has done her good,” 
said Annie. : 

“ And here it is, miss, and sorry 
Iam that ever she took a drop of 
it. "Twas only yesterday, you see, 
miss, and I was doing a bit o’ 
washing, not regular-like, but a bit 
of Miss Amy’s nonsense Jace things 
that nothing’ll please her but ll 
wash ’em for her, for, says she, no- 
body washes ’em like you; which it 
is natural, for they don’t take the 
pains to pin them out, which it 
takes a light hand, and none of your 
wringing of ’em dry. I was like 
here with my tub, and Sairy Anne 
she was sewing in the corner, when 
the Colonel he comes in to speak 
with me, and me with my sleeves 
turned up, and a apron on which 
I'd not have worn to be seen in. 


Ib 
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Says he, ‘Mrs. Brand, that there 
child looks better.’ ‘She do, sir,’ 
says I; ‘and it be all along of that 
cod-liver oil as the Female Candle- 
gate gave me.’ ‘Ha!’ says some- 
body outside, and I ups and sees Mr. 
Jones a-standing on my white step 
a-writing something in a little book. 
‘Come, come, Jones,’ says the 
Colonel, and them’s his very words 
—‘that’s rather hard lines,’ ‘ Not 
it, Colonel,’ says he, and never so 
much as scrapes his shoes, ‘ It’s as 
pretty a piece of bribery and cor- 
ruption as l’ye known,’ ‘That be- 
ing the case,’ says I, ‘I will take 
back the bottle at once, for them 
two ladies were as good to me as if 
they’d known me all my life, and 
they shan’t get into trouble along 
o’ me;’ and | ups and takes down 
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the bett'e then and there; and the 
Colonel says, ‘That’s right, Mrs, 
Brand; but Mr. 
laughed.” 

“Thank you, Mrs. Brand,” cried 
Rhoda, “you may have done us 
great service.” 

“ Not at all, miss; and I’m sure 
if it is corruption it has done my 
child a sight of good, and very much 
obliged I am.” 

“ We shall scarcely escape, Annie,” 
said Rhoda; “the regulations about 
bribery are so stringent now that 
one cannot be too careful. 

“Nice, kind woman,” said Annie, 
“ How hot and flurried she seemed ! 
But do you really think it was of 
consequence 2” 

“Tt might have unseated you,” 
answered Rhoda, solemnly. 


Jones he only 


CHAPTER X. 


It was evening when the brough- 
am drove up to the door of Grey- 
don Castle, and ail its inhabitants 
rushed from the dining-room into 
the hall to receive a new arrival 
from the station. The Colonel, 
still waving his dinner-napkin, 
could not cortain his pleasure. 

“My dear Burnley, this is too 
good of you; and how are you, old 
fellow ? Come in at once ; we had 
just sat down to dinner.” 

“How are you, dear old boy?” 
from Captain Somers. 

“Better, better, thanks; don’t 
let me keep you from your dinner. 
Somers, you look fagged ; I have a 
hundred questions to ask. How do 
you do, Alice ?—Amy, I think you 
have grown.” 

“In six months?” laughed Amy. 

The soup and fish were removed 
before the all-important question 
was asked, 

“ Well, Somers, and how go the 
chances ?” 

The Colonel’s brow grew black, 


Somers’s white. One of the girls 
volunteered a slight hint to her old 
friend under the table, which he 
obstinately would not take. 

“Come, tell me all about it. 
What is the formidable antagonist 
like ?” 

“ You know Miss Anne Herbert ?” 
said the Colonel, shortly. 

“Whew!” Burnley’s face ‘ex- 
pressed his extreme astonishment. 
‘And how about the birds this 
year?” he said, dexterously chang- 
ing the subject. 

% Capital ! large and strong, and 
heaps of them,” 

“ That’s all right.” 

Somehow the conversation flagged 
till the three men were alone in the 
smoking-room, when Somers said, 
with a would-be lightness of tone— 

“ My father refuses to believe in 
my description of Miss | Herbert, 
Burnley.” 

“ A girl who allows herself -to be 
put in such a position must either 
be brazen-faced or a fool.” 
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“ She is only a child,” said Burn- 
ley. 

“Only a child! but what sort of 
a child? so practised in the arts of 
conquest that there is scarcely a 
man or a foo! whom she has can- 
vassed who is not mad about her. 
Child indeed !” 

“ Really !” 

“She is irresistible, it seems. 

Even Hugh is a fool about her. I 
always thought it was the dark one 
who was the candidate; but it 
turns out that this helpless-looking 
school-girl is the more artful of the 
two.” 
“Bless my soul, Greydon! she 
is the most artless, ill-instructed, 
sweetest, and prettiest little bit of 
humanity I ever came across.” 

“So she has made a fool of you 
also.” 

“Indeed she has; but I certainly 
had no expectation of finding her 
poaching on your manors, John. 


What day is fixed for the poll ?” 
“ Actually to-morrow.” 


“By Jove! I am only just in 
time, What shall you do if your 
borough returns a female member, 
Greydon ?” he said, mischievously. 

The Colonel growled ominously. 

“Poor child!” continued Burn- 
ley; “I am uncommonly sorry. 
Of course, it is all done by that 
silly, ambitious woman, She must 
have found out the bitterness of it 
by this time. Have you read the 
poor child’s speech, Greydon ?” 

“Not 1.” 

“But you should have done so. 
It would have had double interest 
for me if I had known that it was 
my dear little friend uttering all 
that nonsense. No wonder it was 
silly !” 

“She is trading on her irresist- 
ible beauty !” : 

“She is certainly lovely. One 
of those sweet womanly faces that 
always appear to be pleading for 
forbearance. That woman had no 
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right to bring her forward. I should 
as soon have expected to see one of 
your own girls addressing a con- 
stituency, Greydon. Besides, the 
poor child has no mother.” 

As Somers went up to bed, he 
grasped his friend’s hand, and 
whispered, rather huskily— 

** Thanks, old fellow !” 

The great day came at last. Seven 
o’clock in the evening was said to 
be the time fixed for the declaration 
of the poll, 

What a long day of extreme 
anxiety it seemed! Amy and Alice 
could settle to nothing. The few 
words and occasional glimpses of 
their brother or any of his fellow- 
workers were received with thank- 
fulness) In vain the Colonel 
boasted of his certainty; he was 
as pale with anxiety as any of the 
others, and was always flitting 
nervously in and out of the win- 
dows. He refused to go to the 
town at all. At one o’clock a note 
was put into his hand from his son. 
“Do not expect me; matters look- 
ing very serious.” And the whole 
party felt as if this was becoming 
unendurable. Before long Burnley 
was obliged to lie down in a dark- 
ened room, being threatened by one 
of his attacks of pain; but he would 
only consent to do so on condition 
of a promise that every note or 
message should be brought to him 
at once. 

Two o’clock luncheon was pre- 
pared, and they all made a pretence 
of eating; but it was taken away 
almost juntouched. The very dogs 
had an air of uneasiness, and started 
and barked on the slightest provo- 
cation. 

At half-past three, Captain 
Somers’s groom came up with a 
brief note. “The voters coming 
up very slowly; a little more hope- 
ful.” Then the old Colonel took 
his hat and cane, and walked off to 
the town. 
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From oue polling-place to another 
Annie Herbert and Rhoda went 
with Mr. Scoton and one or two 
others, and wherever they went 
were followed by a noisy shouting 
crowd. As the day passed on 
Rhoda grew frightened ‘at Aunie’s 
white face. 

“ You will never be able to go on 
unless you have some rest,” she 
said at last. “I shall take you 
home and come back myself.” 

“ But I do not like to leave you, 
Rhoda.” 

“ Never mind,” said her cousin, 
authoritatively. “Remember you 
will have to speak afterwards, 
and must be prepared. Let us go 
at once.” 

They were, however, delayed for 
half an hour by a message from 
Scoton, and obliged to hurry off to 
another polling- place. Then Rhoda 
drew. Annie’s arm through hers 
determinately, and walked off with 
her to Pineapple Cottage. Unfor- 
tunately, as they passed, the crowd 
gathered round them unpleasantly, 
shouting loudly, and seemed de- 
termined to follow them. It was 
a very hot day in September, and 
Amnie had to summon all her reso- 
lution to enable hcr to geton. The 
crowd increased as they drew near 
home ; and they could see numbers 
of persons standing round their door 
in the distance. Even Rhoda was 
dismayed. “If wish we had not 
left the gentlemen,” she said, ner- 
vously. Colonel Greydon, coming 
down the road, saw the two fright- 
ened and tired faces in the midst of 
their tormentors. Painful doubts 
seized on him as to what he should 
do—the little face of the female 
candidate looked so pale and for- 
lorn; but the other looked plucky 
enough. There was some way yet 
to reach their house, he saw, and 
the road was lined with people. 

At this moment a man consider- 
ably the worse for good cheer reeled 


up to Annie, and trying to chuck 
her under the chin, shouted out, 
“T’'ll vote for you; “devil take me 
m & deni!” Here the Colonel 
broke through the crowd and pushed 
bim aside, He offered Annie his 
arm, with his head averted. 

“Do you want to get home, 
madam?” he said, grimly, to 
Rhoda, 

“Thank you. I wished my 
cousin to get home; but I am 
afraid it will be difficult,” she 
answered, not knowing who her 
helper could be. “I do not know 
a single quiet place where I can 
place her.” 

“Take her into Greydon Forest; 
no one will venture there.” 

“ But I have no permission.” 

“Never mind, | give you per- 
mission ; nobody will interfere with 
you,” 

“A thousand thanks,” said Rho. 
da, wonderingly ; but he was hurry- 
ing them through the crowd, who 
fell back respectfully when they 
saw him. 

He took them through the gates, 
turned sharply off to the right, and 
after about two minutes’ walk in 
the delicious, cool wood, showed 
them an open space with a rustic 
seat under a tree. 

“Tam so much obliged to you,” 
said Annie; and the Colonel, lifting 
his hat, walked away. 

“This is a comfort,” said Rhoda. 
“You will get quite recruited here, 
darling; look, lean back, or sit on 
this beautiful green turf, and lean 
ugainst the tree.” 

“ Rhoda, must you go?” 

“Not just yet. Are you very 
tired, dear ?” 

“Dreadfully tired, and I feel so 
odd.”’ 

“Lean back on my shoulder; it 
is only the heat—perhaps you 
might even go to sleep. Annie! 
Annie !” 

Annie had fainted away. 
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Rhoda laid her gently on the 
erass in terror, fanned*her and called 
her to no purpose; then sudden- 
ly remembering that the lodge- 
gate was not far off, rushed off fora 
class of water. 

It so happened that Colonel 
Greyden, after w: alking away a fev 
steps, could not resist the looks of 
the female candidate; and much 
ashamed of himself, walked back, 
went into the open window of his 
own dining-room, secured a glass of 
sherry, and returne: 1 tu the spot 
where he had left his son’s oppo- 
nents. A curious sight met his 
eyes. The sun was glinting down 
through the thick foliage, the green 
moss was like emerald velvet, the 
white stems of the great beech-tree 
glimmering in the checkered light, 
and on the ground lay the very 
wood-nymph fitted to inhabit these 
glades; her hat had fallen off; and 
she lay flat on the ground, her 
hands unclosed beside her, her fair 
hair loosened by the fall, and stray- 
ing unheeded over the lovely face, 
as still and pale as marble. 

In a moment the old Colonel was 
on his knees; she was raised in his 
arms, the wine pressed to her lips 
helt still she did not move: he 
forced a few drops through her lips. 

When Rhoda came back with 
the water, followed by Mrs. Brand, 
she was too much frightened even 
to be astonished. The Colonel 
seized it from her, soaking his hand- 
kerchief and dashing it plentifully 
over her face and hands—her pretty 
white gown was soaked with it. 

At last there came a little shud- 
der, and she opened her eyes and 
sighed — 

“ Rhoda !” 

“T am here, dear, look up! 
are better.” 

“ Where are we ?” 

“Tn the wood, out of doors; 
you sit up ?” 

Colonel Greydon drew back, and 


You 
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Annie raised herself up; she saw 
him suddenly, and said— 

“T beg your pardon.” 

“No, no, my dear; you keep 


quite still, and when you are better 
we will go.” 

“Thanks,” and Annie shut her 
eyes again in bewilderment. 

“We must take her to the 
Castle,” said Colonel Greydon to’ 
Rhoda, “as soon as she can walk.” 

“We are almost as near home,” 
said she, doubtfully. 

“But at home she will be sub- 
jected to all the row and noise this 
business has brought upon you: it 
is no use taking her there.’ 

“Thank you, it is quite true; 
Annie, try and drink this wine— 
that’s right, now keep still again. 
Are you sure you do not mind 
having her at the Castle?” she 
asked meekly. 


‘Are yot better now, Miss Her- 


bert?” said the Colonel, cheerily, 
giving Rheda no answer. 
“Yes, I am well now, thanks— 


Rhoda, I can go now.” 


They helped her to rise to her 
feet, when, a little to Rhoda’s dis- 
comfiture, the Colonel signed to 
Mrs. Brand to put her arm round 
her on one side, and drew her hand 
through his arm on the other. 

“T will take her home, madam,” 
he said; “and I hope you will trust 
her to me, for I am sure you must 
be anxious to return to the battle.” 

Rhoda was very anxious to re- 
turn; but she did not like to be 
disposed of with so little ceremony, 
so she stopped to speak to Annie— 

“Tell me, dear, shall you be able 
to get on? only say whether you 
mind my going, and nothing will 
make me leave you.” 

In answer, Annie looked up into 
the somewhat anxious face of the 
old Colonel with such a look of 
trustfulness and confidence, that 
he involuntarily smiled with plea- 
sure, 
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“Thank you, Rhoda; I would 
rather that you went.” 

The Colonel and Mrs. Brand, be- 
tween them, led Annie to the Castle, 
and Rhoda returned breathless with 
speed to the town. 

All the afternoon Annie lay on 
the drawing-room sofa, feeling still 

-very odd and faint ; and wondering 
whether what she saw was only a 
dream, or whether she really was 
lying on chintz cushions, with a red 
velvet table near her covered with 
tea, and bread and butter, and two 
pretty girls sitting by it; and, 
strangest of all, the familiar face of 
Burnley leaning back in a deep, low 
arm-chair. Nobody actually spoke 
to her, but they were talking eager- 
ly to themselves, and now and then 
the butler came in with a mysteri- 
ous face, and said something in a 
low voice. ‘ 

“ Give me a cup of tea, girls,” said 
a cheery voice, as the Colonel step- 
ped into the room from outside. 

“Can you possibly drink it, 
papa,” said Amy, pouring it out, 
“at this supreme moment ?” 

“Tt is past seven,” be answered, 
looking at his watch. 

“Seven! Is it seven?” cried 
Annie, starting up and pushing back 
her chair. 

“Yes, my dear; but lie down 
again,” said the old Colonel, patting 
her gently. “There is no news 

et.” 

“ But how soon? when will it 
come ?”: she panted. 

“T don’t know. We must be 
patient. Ha! there is the groom! 
Here, Richard, here! what news? 
make haste !” 

The whole party rushed together 
to the window ; Annie tried to rise, 
but only staggered back to the sofa. 
Colonel Greydon’s voice read out 
the news—Somers, 680; Herbert, 
510. The room seemed to reel 
round, to be twisting and turning ; 
she was conscious of people round 


her, of being held in kind arms, and 
supported ; and then once more all 
became a blank. 


For about a week Annie Herbert 
was too unwell to leave her room; 
but everything that the most affec- 
tionate care could do for her was 
done: Amy and Alice spent hours 
by her bedside, cheering her over- 
strained spirits and amusing her. It 
was with an effort that the poor 
child made up her mind to leave 
her room: the thought of facing the 
whole family was terrible to her— 
and especially without Rhoda; for 
her cousin, with great good taste, 
had seen what a restraint her pre. 
sence was to the family ; and know- 
ing that Annie’s illness was not 
serious, and that she was in good 
hands, she left her, and returned to 
London two days after the election. 
In the bitterness of defeat, she fore- 
told what the end would be. 

At last Annie came down-stairs, 
and had she been a child of the 
house, she could not have been 
received more warmly; the old 
Colonel was attentive to her in 
especial—the girls could not make 
enough of her. 

She was lying on the sofa one 
day by the open window, when she 
perceived Colonel Greydon and 
Captain Somers walking together in 
the forest. At the window they 
parted, and Captain Somers came in 
alone. 

He came and knelt beside her, 
and took both her hands, and said— 

“ Annie, my father consents ; and 
you are to be my little wife after all.” 

A few days’ post brought a letter 
from Rhoda, which Annie brought 
down, half Jaughing, half crying, to 
read. Rhoda had pledged herself 
to stand for Kingtonville, a small 
town, whose newly-elected Radical 
member had been unseated for 
bribery—and all the world pro- 
nounced her to be certain of success. 














DEVIOUS 


I am old enough to remember the 
day when the Tour of Dr. Syntax 
in search of the Picturesque was on 
every drawing-room table, and its 
grotesque manner, both in art and 
literature, was followed by a crowd 
of imitators. There was something 
to catch the eye in the lank Doc- 
tor; and the figures relieving his by 
rotundity, and other forms “of gro- 
tesqueness, and the rather spirited 
and freshly original doggerel of 
Combe—was he any relation of 
George Combe, by the way ’—pre- 
served a becoming harmony between 
the art and the literature. The 
early editions were so popular as to 
be caressed out of existence, so that 
the large octavo, with its glowing 
colours, is extremely rare; and the 
work had not robustness enough to 
live in literature, though a puny 
effort was recently made to revive 
its popularity in a cheap reprint. 
The Doctor’s object—the search 
after the picturesque—w; extreme- 
ly vague; yet it pleased people to 
think that he had an object; and 
the easy and sometimes absurd 
manner in which he professed to 
have achieved it amused his readers. 
My own object was of a more dis- 
tinct and narrow character; and 
though I am not going to tell what 
it was, I may honestly affirm that 
any incidents I have to speak of, 
as occurring to me in the pursuit, 
are far more real than those de- 
scribed by Mr. Combe. 

When I claim a hearing because 
my object was definite, I have to 
explain that it was of a kind to take 
me to many places of various kinds, 
in climate, scenery, social conditions, 
and all the characteristics that din- 
tinguish the several countries fiom 
each other. Wherever I went it 
was in pursuance of my own will— 
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not under the orders of a Cook or a 
Murray, nor even by the arbitrary 
disposal of the railway. The man 
who makes a tour for his enjoyment 
may determine that he is not to go 
with the general flock; he is to 
mark out a path for himself; he is 
to visit what he desires to see, not 
what he is told to see. But the 
social tyranny of established prac- 
tice istoo strong for him. He finds 
himself continually making a war 
of laborious resistance against the 
current. He feels that thisis not the 
pleasure he sought, and he gradu- 
ally yields himself to the pressure. 
I remember signally feeling, many 
years ago, the force of this sort of 
pressure in a single effort to accom- 
plish a journey. It was at the time 
when Hesse Homburg was in the 
full blaze of its reputation as a 
resort of gamblers and Joungers. It 
was my object to reach a small town 
on the Nahe ; and todo so, I had, in 
the first place, to reach the small 
town of Homburg in Rhenish Bav- 
aria. But there was a general con- 
spiracy to stop me on my way 
thither, and to hustle me to Hesse 
Homburg. It was all meant in 
pure benevolence. It was impos- 
sible that the Herr Engliinder could 
be going to so obscureaspot. Ifhe 
was right in naming Homburg as 
his destination, it must be the great 
Homburg—and it was a virtue to 
keep him in the right path to the 
place Where so many, when they 
reached it, took morally tke wrong 
one. 

The railway system, with its cor- 
the excursion system, is 
daily strengthening the iron dis- 
cipline that takes despotic posses- 
sion of the summer pieasure-seeker, 
and forces him through a circle as 
absolute as that of the tread-mill. 
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Society las become accustomed to 
langh at the tutelage of our great- 
grandfathers, who were each sent 
under the command of a governor to 
perform “ The grand tour.” But I 
question if their slavery approached 
that of the British tourist of the 
present day. Meanwhile, as in my 
day I have crossed the path of 
many people who, like myself, have 
been wandering about in search of 
something, I propose to have a chat. 
about them and tbeir various na- 
tures, by presenting myself in the 
character of each successively. If 
out of the motley group the reader 
ean identify me as speaking from 
the heart, instead of taking up the 
parable of another, he is w elcome to 
his discovery. 

Am I a _ géologist, ambitious 
of settling and sorting in their 
places the members of the Per- 
mian and the Triassic Systems in 
the New Red Sandstone? or of 
fixing how Jong it was before the 
appearance of man in the world— 
that after the surface of the globe 
had settled down, there came, scat- 
tering its crust right and left, those 
igneous masses that in the Harz 
Mountains, and some other anar- 
chical formations, develop mighty 
bosses of granite or perphyry, each 
surrounded by the fragments of the 
unconformable _ stratifications that 
once Jay quietly above, and are now 
scattered in fragments by the very 
recent upheaval? Or am I to con- 
nect this phenomenon with the 
erystalline magnesian of the Dolom- 
ites, and to find, if it is true after all, 
that the peculiar colour and struc- 
ture of these beautiful mountains are 
due to the fact, that instead of heavy 
earthy stratifications, the matter up- 
heaved by the igneous eruption was 
a mighty coral reef far down in the* 
depths of an ancient sea? Am I 
a subsidist or an upheavalist, on a 
pilgrimage for an accurate measure- 
ment of the elevation of all the 


raised beaches and diluvial mounds 
throughout the world, for the pur- 
pose ‘of proving to sceptical man. 
kind the infallibillity of my in- 
tuitive conviction? What if it 
should be discovered that I travel 
in a totally different line from the 
geologist—in a line not only in 
rivalry with him‘ but in hostility, 
by reason of certain deep wrongs to 
be avenged ? Suppose me to De a 
prehistoric archeologist. Had not 
the establishment T represent old 
possession of the wondrous parallel 
roads ? 

‘* Where the hunter of deer and the war- 

rior trod, 

To his hills that encircle the sea.” 
Ifad we not, after an industrious 
and discriminating analysis, classi- 
fied the tumuli or barrows in all 
parts of the world into the “ bow] 
barrow,” the “ship barrow,” the 
“cone barrow,” and other apt 
designations according to their re- 
spective aspects all over the world, 
when down comes the geologist and 
sweeps them off into his own limbo 
of subsidences and denudations ? 
And now we have standing feuds 
with him touching certain chips 
and amorphous flint tools found in 
the drift. And a larger feud is 
coming ; for does he not threaten to 
sweep into his mighty sterehouse, 
the Kjéckkenmoeddinjer—kitchen- 
midden, as the Danes, wio dis- 
covered them, have baptised them? 
And so the elaborate heaps repre- 
senting the habits of primeval man 
for as many centuries as you like, 
exhaustless sources of analysis and 
classification, so mighty as to form 
something like a mountain-range in 
the north of the European continent, 
are mere mounds raised bv the rest- 
less waters of anxious seas. And 
as to those minor shell and bone 
heaps, denominated kitchen-middens 
in LDritain, and started as some 
smal] beginning, these may expand 
and rival the achievements of the 
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Dane. Pooh! they are the ordin- 
ary refuse accumulating still where 
fisher-folk abide, ausavoury to the 


traveller, and unsuggestive of any- 
thing but-filth and disease. Ah! 


but has not the prehistoric arche- 
ologist much comfort in the com- 
pact exactness of his qualification ? 
Is there aught in the nightmare 
dreams of a cosmogony of eruptions, 
upheavals, submersions, denuda- 
tions, stratifications, clinal and 
anticline] axes, and so forth, to bear 
ivalry with the neatness, precision, 
and certainty of man’s life through 
the three ages—the stone age, the 
bronze age, and the iron age ? 
Another supposition: Perhaps I 
am ambitious of solving the old 
problem that has tortured so many 
brains—a Catholic meridian whence 
all Longitudes may be calculated 
from the meridian-point in the 
equator ; and thus I have wandered 
over the word taking altitudes and 
calculating eclipses, occultations, and 
transits. It is a project so noble 
that the very failures in it have 
been celebrated in song, as witness 
that mighty “Ode for Music” by 
Arbuthnot, with its Recitativo : 


“The longitude miss’d on, 
By wicked Will Whiston, 
And not better hit on 
By this master Ditton. 

Riternello,”’ 


But, for special reasons of my 
J do not repeat the rest. 


own, 


This 


sablime effort may be found at 
length in the edition of Swift's 
works by Nicols. 


Perhaps my pilgrimages had a 
still more ambitious aim—the com- 
pletion of the science of the Evolu- 
tion of organic ljfe and its merge- 
ment as a conjunctien of forces 
into the Positivist philosophy of 
Auguste Comte’s school. In this 
delightful task I would have to 
spend some years in the analysis of 
the feculent matter of the various 
classes of ditches in the several 
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characteristic regions of the world, 
seeking the cradle of animal 
vitality, and either establishing it 
in the algae, or some yet bumbler 
organic form. Then mount we 
upwards through molluscs, crusta- 
ceans, and vertebrates. When we 
have, by the process of exhausted 
analysis, separated from the rest cf 
the mammalia the genus man, we 
effect the conjunction of tlie exact 
science of Evolution with the exact 
science of Positivism. The evolu- 
tion system is still in progress ; but 
Positivism enables us to watch it, and 
act on what we see. We are not ex- 
actly able to control the ‘evolution ; 
but we may, in a manner, take advan- 
tage of it. If we carefully study 
Comte’s works, or the far more genial 
History of Civilisation by worthy 
and scholarly John Buckle—who 
took many of his lights from the 
head of the school, but carried them 
into peculiar corners of his own— 
we may calculate, for instance, as 
to anv given population, and within 
any given time, how many will die 
of bronchitis; how many will be 
killed by railway accidents; how 
many will jump off steeples or 
bridges ; ; how many will build aerial 
ships to be freighted to the moon ; 

how many will find out how to pay 
the national debt without money ; 
how many will find in cairns and 
drift tne image of the serpent 
worshipped of old; and how many 
will be commited to lunatic asylums. 
But it is of more moment that by 
close observation you may gather 
data for calculating the epoch when 
a Cres: ar, a Cromw ell, or a Napoleon 
may arise, with the power of subju- 
gating men; or when a Ilomer, a 
Shakespeare, or a Milton is to be 
born, and to reign supreme in poetry. 
It is not as yet among the dis- 
coveries of the experts in Positiv- 
ism that you can control the tenor 
of evolution so as to turn your 
heroes into singers ; but you are pre- 
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pared to deal with the phenomenon - 


when it occurs. Had we been under 
the exact science of Positivism, 
we would have known before his 
birth the horoscope of development 
of the Corsican boy who defended 
so well his snow battery, and we 
would not have seen those trouble- 
some affairs of <Austerlitz, Berlin, 
Vienna, and Moscow. When our 
Milton is to arise we shall be sedu- 
lously careful that he be not ren- 
dered mute and inglorious; but in 
certainty we shall calculate and 
arrange for the coming of our 
evolutionary positivist Cromwell, 
so that he shall be “ guiltless of 
his comrades’ blood.” The dis- 
turbers of the world, indeed, shall 
be put under the subjection of a 
law for the economy of power; and 
they shall each, as he is evolved, 
find by a gentle but irresistible 
pressure that he is constrained to 
exercise his abnormal powers for 
beneficence and utility, like some 
great mechanical invention. 

Let us now suppose that the 
wanderer has devoted himself ex- 
clusively to the mighty task of col- 
Jecting and classifying all existing 
types of Christian Iconography— 
otherwise Ecclesiological Symboli- 
sation. You must know that the 
builders and decorators of old eccle- 
siastical structures never put upon 
their walls any ornament conceived 
in the idea of esthetic beanty or 
sublimity—all, down to the most 
trifling touches of the chisel or the 
brush, were for the purpose of sym- 
bolically communicating some deep 
hidden mystery. As they have left 
but scant record of their intentions, 
the extracting of each mystery 
gives delightful scope to the induc- 
tive, the analytic, and the imaginary 
powers. ‘To be systematic, the de- 
votee of this branch of investigation 
separates the severer elements at the 
beginning of tis work by a rigid 
classification, since aught partaking 


of mixture or confusion would not 
be merely illogical, but irreverent 
and profane. He keeps a Bestiary, 
being a record of all the ecclesio- 
logical symbolisations of beasts 
that have come under his notice— 
lions, elephants, dogs, frogs, and 
what not. I never saw an ichthi- 
ary for the registration of the fishy 
department; but I take it to be 
as necessary for the object ot the 
ecclesiologist as the other. The 
reader is perhaps aware of the 
ichthus, and the marvellous dis- 
covery of a hidden meaning in the 
acrostic of its Greek letters. I re- 
sist a considerable temptation to 
note it down; but not having a de- 
vout reverence for all the details of 
such pursuits, I care net to follow 
them into those conclusions when 
they come in abrupt and often un- 
expected contact with that which 
people may have been early taught 
and have long continued to hold in 
reverence. 

The devotee who, in the pursuit 
of this branch of inquiry, takes in 
hand the cathedrals of Cologne, 
Ulm, and Strasburg to begin with, 
will have his work before him, as 
workmen say. He has to remem- 
ber that he has to be correct and 
exhaustive ; for correctness avd ex- 
haustiveness were the guiding and 
animating spirit of those who did 
the work of which he is the critic 
and historian. Having gone four 
hundred feet up to find the flutings 
and cusps of the open Gothic work 
of Strasburg steeple, as exquisitely 
finished as if it had been put ina 
glass case for exhibition in a mu- 
seum, it will behove the ecclesio- 
logist to register what he finds in a 
becoming spirit of exactness and 
correct reverence. And our ecclesi- 
ologist is no ideal being. There are 
many of his race busy day and night 
in their inexhaustible pursuit. As 
in all pursuits, we can find in this 
the genius and the potterer. Welby 
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Pugin was of the former ; but he was 
too discursive in other intellectual 
walks to be the genuine develop- 
ment of the ecclesiologist ; for the 
genius of ecclesiology, like Themis, 
can endure no divided worship. A 
more assured prophet of the order 
was Adolph Napoleon Didron. The 
vast harvest reaped in his patient 
journeys, and afterwards laboriously 
classified by him, are a sort of melan- 
choly testimony to the indefinite- 
ness of his pursuit, since, in their 
fragmentary vastness, they tell us, 
like the head of the Sphinx, of the 
greater vastness that is hidden: and 
indeed the pursuit seems one of those 
whose every step onward makes the 
end appear the further off. 

Might not a genius arise among 
ecclesiologists who shall find that 
there are useful practical truths hid- 
den in its mysteries? After being 
covered out of sight for thousands 
of years, has not the integer of all 
mensuration been found in that 
mighty aggregation of stone, the 
Great Pyramid? Why should we 
not have something of the same 
kind, or this jtself repeated for the 
greater security? It seems that by 
divine institution it was secreted 
where it was found, and that men 
were of divine purpose kept unen- 
dowed with the faculty of solving 
the secret till the year 1864. 
Whence some have inferred that he 
who was then invested with the 
gift of discovery must have been 
especially inspired for the object. 
But for this and any such secrets, 
would not the Christian temples of 
the Middle Ages be a more apt place 
of deposit than the uncouth rem- 
nants of a gebased heathen people ? 
“Seek, and ye shall find.” Itisa 
precept having a consolatory appli- 
cation to al] seekers after things of 
this kind. 

At all events, the ecclesiclogist’s 
science is inexhaustible, for it makes 
the meat it feeds on. Nature is 
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said to be inexhaustible; but no- 
body attempts to exhaust all nature, 
and the different parts generally 
give up their secrets to the patient 
examiner. If you take Cologne 
Cathedral, and examine the geologi- 
eal structure of all the varieties of 
stone applied to it in building and 
in decoration, you will soon get a 
full classification of them, with 
their respective places both in geo- 
logy and mineralogy. But he who 
engages to find some holy mystery 
in every mark of the builders’ and 
sculptors’ tools, might find work to 
himself for a thousand years, In 
“‘ mysteries” we have an inexhaust- 
ible field of invention : and it is not 
entirely without reason that the old 
Church is said to have invented 
“holy mysteries” for the purpose 
of supplying all hands with full 
work, and leaving no room for 
troublesome or dangerous criticism. 

However, for him whe is not 
ambitious of the indefinite, there 
are, besides those already referred 
to, many accepted and ecclesiological 
objects, symbolical and otherwise, 
to fill the note-book. All instances 
of the mystery of trinal fenestration 
will be’ reverently recorded, and 
there will be casual notices of rood 
screens, sedilia, monstrances, hagio- 
scopes, and squenches. Orientation 
will have an absorbing interest, as 
testing the truth of the great doc- 
trine, whether it is in each instance 
the point of sunrise on the day of 
translation of the patron saint. It 
is in my recollection how, in the 
fine old church near Carisbrook in 
the Isle of Wight, an ancient wo- 
man, having charge over visitors, 
seeing one among them examining 
a compass, asked him if that was an 
instrument for discovering the age 
of the church ; and if so, would he 
have the goodness to tell her what it 
revealed ? 

All great studies have their an 
tinomies. Let me now lead the 
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gentle reader a pursuit with a very 
different object from that of Chris- 
tian iconography, though there may 
be some common features in the 
method of pursuit. Suppose the 
wanderer to be in search of the 
vestiges of the foot-prints of Buddha, 
symbols exceeding a hundred in 
number, and known to the priests 
of that mystery, and taugbt to their 
people. It is nothing to discover 
them in full force in oriental na- 
tions; but to find them in still 
better preservation and fitness for 
use in the northern parts of Ger- 
many, in Scandinavia, and in Aber- 
deenshire, is the special triumph of 
the sages of this order of learning. 
But then, again, unless it be a happy 
exuberance in multiplied symbol- 
ism, the same sculptures assist at 
the worship of the Queen of Heaven 
as Astarte, Myletta, Urania, Aph- 
rodite, in later and corrupt times 
disereditably known by the name of 
Venus. In the sculptures that 
symbolise these entities, we may 
also behold the Druid priest in his 
white robe cutting the mistletoe 
with a golden sickle, or immolating 
his human victims at the altar. It 
may be remarked, that I have here 
come upon a pursuit that is not 
likely to tempt towards wonder, 
since it appears to have, in later 
times, been exclusively appropriated 
to Scotland and Ireland. But then, 
manifestations are linked to each 
other all over the world; and it is 
the mission of the genuine devotee 
to follow them upwards to their 
cradle in Asia, and then trace the 
subtle links that connect them 
with the Amorphous Monoliths on 
our own hillsides, and with the 
round towers of Ireland; for these 
are marked and emphatic links of 
the chain, being, indeed, gigantic 
symbols of a species of worship 
common to the Romans and the 
Asiatics, and exemplified in the pre- 
archaic legends of the ‘ Dragon of 


Wanley,’ and the ‘Green Demon of 
Quimper.’ 

The monuments of ancient ser- 
pent-worship are a solace to me 
from their distinctness and indubita- 
bility, whether they are found on 
the banks of the Ganges or in Ken- 
tucky, by the fiords of Norway or 
the lochs of Scotland. Where the 
stupid geologist says that there is a 
drift mound cast up by a eonflict of 
winds and waves, my fine eye can 
see the delicate articulation of the 
vertebrate Anguis. I mark exactly 
the relation of all its parts to the 
points of the compass, and to the 
rising and setting of the sun on the 
critical days of the calendar, and 
establish a marvellous harmony of 
symbolical integrations and redinteg- 
rations, while the whole is adjusted 
to the emblematic mystery of ar- 
chaic trinitation by the vision from 
the axis of articulation of three 
mountain-tops. The serpent, also, 
is the predominant type of the 
amorphous megaliths known to the 
world as druidical circles. It is my 
delightful task to wander over the 
world, making measurements and 
taking astronomical’ observations 
as to every one of these; for it 
is absolutely certain that they 
were erected by men who not only 
were pricsts learned in all the intri- 
ceacies of their mysterious creed, but 
that they were deeply versed in 
several of the sciences, and that, 
especially in astronomy, they were 
profoundly learned with that higher 
kind of learning which is only im- 
parted to those who begin their in- 
vestigations under the influence of 
certain intuitive faiths. And of this 
connection with serpent-worship 
on the one hand, and with the mo- 
tions of the heavenly bodies on thie 
other, there is this assuring evi- 
dence, that if from any point what- 
ever, say of the circles of Stone- 
henge or Aubrey, or of those vaster 
temples at Carac in Normandy, 
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you take astronomical observations 
with diligence, you are sure to 
be able to bring some part of the 
temple into a line with some one of 
the heavenly bedies. 

Long practice has made me famil- 
iar with the Ogham character, with its 
exquisite simplicity and superlative 
power. It is that secret alphabet— 
nos not an alphabet, but a symbol- 
isation of sound and sense—where- 
in the Druids hid their secrets from 
the knowledge of the ancient world. 
How I have laughed at the silly wit 
of those Dryasdust learners at the 
o:d fountains,who made it a reproach 
to the two adepts who took readings 
from the Ogham inscriptions on the 
stone of Mont Calan, that, though 
they came to the same meaning, the 
one had read from left to right, the 
other from right to left. The fools 
did not recognise the wonderful 
flexibility of the character, and its 
capacity not only to be read either 
way, but out of a combination of 
both ways and an articulate redis- 
tribution of their simple signs, to 
afford a mystic narrative of indefinite 
length in the bands of genuine 
philosophers having an earnest faith 
in their own instincts. 

There is that Newton stone, per- 
plexing to@o many from its duplex 
mystery —the Ogham inscription 
with its correlative in archaic Ionic 
characters. Ilow satisfactory it is 
to find it proving at last that the 
district of Buchan, where it stands, 
was in ancient ages, anterior to the 
building of Solomon’s Temple, a 
place of refuge or an emigration 
field for a portion of the Hebrew 
people, who, for the further con- 
cealment of their retreat, used the 
Greek alphabet for the expression 
of their Hebrew s2ntences ? 

Shall we vary the selection, and 
try whether the function of the 
collector of pictures and other works 
of art—the pursuit of the virtuoso 
as he is rather illogically called— 
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shall account for my tours and de- 
tours? Well, no—because in my 
case the supposition would be an 
imputation on myself of either ap- 
pearing under false pretensions, or 
acting the knave. You will very 
soon find out from my way of going 
hither and thither over the face of 
the earth that I am not endowed 
with some fifty thousand pounds 
or so of loose cash; for that is 
the property qualification of a man 
who collects pictures and statues for 
his own enjoyment and the decora- 
tion of bis own abode. Thisisa 
rambling paper by a rambler in the 
old geographical sense of the word ; 
and therefore I do not hesitate to 
drop abit of my mind as appropriate 
to the great collector. He is a man 
for whom I have much reverence if 
he is Jearned, judigious, and acute, 
trusting everything to his own judg- 
ment—such a collector as the author 
of * Velasquez and his Works’ might 
become. On the other hand, | 
know few things more despicable 
than a rich man taking to art col- 
lecting on the advice or dictation 
of persons who profess to be adepts 
in the appreciation of works in the 
kind of art he affects. Do ‘We take 
the other pleasures of life at the 
dictation of persons who say that 
they are pleasures, though we have 
failed to discover that they are so? 
And what is the possession of a-fine 


‘collection of paintings or statuary 


but one of the most elevated and 
glorious of all pleasures? Is it ever 
supposed that we can enjoy litera- 
ture because we are told that it is 
fine, though we discover not its 
beauties or sublimities? Shall it 
content us in our reading that, by 
the certificate of the expert who 
knows, it is “ first class” reading ? 
In our school days, we are subject 
to the selection of others in what 
we shall read and study; and this, 
by the way, may perhaps be the 
reason why some self-willed people , 
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have a nervous horror of a few of 
the greatest triumphs of literary 
genius. But suppose the slavery to 
last through all the days of our life. 
You are not to read Milton and 
Dryden ; they are ponderous, harsh, 
and dissonant. Take harmonious 
and classic Pope as your’ guide, 
philosopher, and friend ; and when 
you vary your reading, select what 
is nearest to this perfect ‘model. 
Then, again, Pope and all his tune- 
ful train are abjured, and you are 
recommended to the wild energy of 
Gray, alternating with his plaintive 
melancholy ; and so on, till perhaps 
all prior schools are successively ex- 
cluded, and you must hold by Bar- 
rett and Swinburne. 

Is it in any way more illogi- 
cal than submission to a like dicta- 
tion in the sphere of art, if your 
envied rich mah buy a picture, 
not because he likes it, but because 
somebody says he ought to like it? 
There are two pictures now.before 
you. The one has a gloomy gran- 
deur of pines and rocks, and a cata- 
ract, with Dutch-like clouds and 
mists, contrasting with the blue of 
Norway in sunshine—perhaps it is 
a Jacob Ruysdael. Then there is the 
other, all square and stiffish in its 
outlines, yet with a sweetness in 
the rippling blue waters, in the easy 
floating vessels, in the warm colours 
of the ‘richly-decorated buildings, 
and in the transparent Venetian 
sky—pethaps it is a Canaletti. The 
expert denounces the supposition 
as a barbarism, and the pictures are 
not to be bought under pain of utter 
loss of caste to the purchaser. They 
are not only not from the brushes 
of the masters referred to, but they 
are the work of nobody—waifs and 
strays in art—things that it is a 
scandal for any one to possess, And 
yet the poor collector thinks them 
beautiful, and loves them. Why 
should he not possess them, as_ his 
wife possesses the satin gown and 


the ermine tippet on which her best 
affections have fastened themselves, 

There be reasons for all things, 
Your collector is a barbarian. He 
is a rich barbariav ; but he is also 


.amiable and genial in his way, and 


desirous to use his superabundant 
wealth in a civilised fashion. Col- 
lecting the works of the great old 
masters appears to him to savour, of 
high civilisation. The possession 
is equivalent to a social blue-ribbon 
—a sort of type of aristocratic rank. 
So he shall have his selection if 
money can do the thing, and it 
shall be limited to “ first-class” 
works, or perhaps “ first-class A No. 
1.” They are men of the world 
these collectors, though as uncon- 
scious of art as a deaf man is of 
music; and it is curious to notice 
the little ways they sometimes have 
for establishing an individuality, and 
a sort of way wardness in their selec- 
tion. Some are found to affect a 
certain school or class of paint- 
ing. Some are all landscape —some 
all genre, as it is called. The Flem- 
ish and the early German schools 
have their admirers, to the excl- 
sion of the Italian and Spanish. 
I remember a certain Croesus of 
original and bold ideas devoting a 
fortune to the etchingy of Rem- 
brandt and the wood-cuts of Albert 
Durer, Hans Burgkmair, and Wolge- 
muth. He knew he had done the 
right thing, especially when long- 
baired, spiritual-looking foreigners 
humbly craved permission to inspect 
his dusky rarities, examined them 
with magnifying glasses, and whis- 
pered to each other in tongues un- 
known, yet giving unmistakeable 
utterance to surprise and admiration. 

I hope I have shown that I am 
not destitute of a due respect for 
the character of the rich collector 
who, except for the power of his 
riches, is blind and helpless. For 
the subtle minister who caters to his 
desires, I would not have it believed 
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that I have a particle of respect, 
and therefore it is that I have 
spoken of his function as that of 
the knave. When there is wealth 
to spend on nothing but folly, to 
direct the spending of it, there do 
the vultures congregate; and your 
collector who takes aid from the 
eye of another to select for him his 
favourite pictures, is a fool in xs- 
thetics, whatever he may be in the 
counting-house or on ’ Change. It is 
a pity, is it not, that one who makes 
his bread by w andering about among 
works of art, feeding his eye and 
soul with beauty, as a bee collects 
honey bv sucking from flower to 
flower, should be possessed of a sor- 
did soul ; but I believe that neither 
at the horse-dealer’s depot nor the 
betting-ring is there more arrant 
knavery than in the picture trade. 
You had recently an excellent story 
about the fabrication of a great 
painting—the head of John the 
Baptist in a charger by Murillo. 
You there disclosed the trick of sell- 
ing the work of a modern jobbing 
artist as a masterpiece by ene of 
the greatest of the great old masters. 
In return, I shall tell you a story 
of how the owner of a great paint- 
ing was swindled out of it by the 
representative, in the esthetic de- 
partment, of a sovereign—one of the 
Great Powers. It was told to me 
long ago by a statesman who has 
been several years in his grave, and 
oddly enough it arose out of a con- 
versation about an article curious 
and interesting, in the then last 
number of Maga — the “then” 
being now thirty -eight years ago ; 
the “article was called “A W eek 
in Manchester.” I think, but I am 
not quite sure, that the Mr. Town- 
send there referred to was the vic- 
tim I am now to refer to.* He 
had come into possession of—not 
one of the great state pictures that 
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belong to history and geography, 
and change places only through 
wars and revolutions—but still a 
great prize in the private collector's 
community, say a Madonna by 
Sassoferrato. At the gallery of the 
London dealer whence it had been 
obtained, appears soon afterwards 
the Royal esthetic agent, come ex- 
pressly for that picture ; but, behold, 
it had gone to a Manchester mauu- 
facturer! All particulars are asked 
and noted by the cunning esthetic, 
and he is especially minute in his 
inquiries as to any marks on the 
back, and of these there are several. 

His coming is known as that of a 
great comnoisseur in art; and ru- 
mours are afloat about the princely 
prices he has been known to pay 
for such works as attracted his 
fancy. He strays from one collec-: 
tion to another, carefully avoiding 
that where the object of his fur- 
tive design hangs. Thither he is 
at last driven by a special and ur- 
gent. invitation of the owner, who 
is proud to attend on so eminent 
a pursuer of his own pursuit. At 
length they stand before the picture, 
and the critical moment has come. 
The stranger recognises an old 
friend. He knows it as a very re- 
markable production. In fact, it 
was created in a manner under his 
own very eyes; and he always 
maintained it to be the most perfect 
copy of a great picture ever made. 
Its owner remonstrates. It was 
warranted genuine, and paid for 
accordingly. “ Now, my good fel- 
low,” says the agent, “ to satisfy you 
how familiar I am with that piece 
of canvas, I shall describe to you 
every mark on the back of it ;” and 
so he does. The indignant owner 
demands explanation from the dealer, 
who, after a little wrangling, offers 
to abjure the bargain and take back 
the somes 
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I would be less emphatic in my 
denial if you were to attribute to 
ine the kindred weakness of the 
Book-hunter, for this has, compared 
with the other, a decided leaning to 
virtue’s side. I fear we must at- 
tribute this, not to any antiseptic 
virtue in contact with literature 
sufficiently powerful to cleanse hu- 
man nature of its original sin, but 
merely to the defective opportuni- 
ties for ministering to habits of 
expensive ostentation. The eye is 
not feasted on books without going 
inside them and abiding for some 
time there, and that is a limbo 
abhorrent to many worthy souls. 
Rows of russia and morocco backs 
are all that the most lavish ex- 
penditure on a library can display 
to the casual visitor, ‘The real 
object of value is unseen or un- 
appreciated ; and therefore there is 
but slight temptation to the ex- 
penditure that is influenced by vul- 
gar display. 

But whatever charm this pursuit 
may have, it does not lead the 
hunter far away into the wilder- 
ness. He will not make much of the 
fields or fiords of Norway, among 
the Dolomite mountains, or the 
Harz or Thuringen forests, or the 
Bohemian or - Saxon Schweitzer. 
Nor will he find anywhere better 
opportunities than he has at home, 
say in London, Edinburgh, and 
Oxford. In France he will find, 
much to. his astonishment perhaps, 
that for the real gems of the library 
he is outbidden by the natives them- 
selves, who hold a keen com- 
petition with wealthy American 
collectors. The country of Le Brun, 
Peignot, Desessarts, Grolliére, and 
Querard, stands apart from and in 
advance of all others in the Juxuri- 
ousness of its private libraries—the 
solid value of the books themselves, 
and the fastidious perfection of 
their clothing. 

It is natural that Germany, the 


neighbour, and now the one natural 
enemy of France, should be the re- 
verse of al] this. Slatternly paper 
coverings, mouldiness, and a chronic 
odour of tobacco, are the types of 
Hermann’s library. It would dis- 
turb the sensitiveness of a French- 
man, or even an Englishman’s eye, 
to encounter the slovenly range of 
his volumes, all heights, all breadths, 
all colours, mottled together on the 
same shelf. And yet this motley 
disarrangement is not in every case 
entirely the creature of careless 
negligence. Hermann is, you know, 
a philosopher, and his philosophy 
sometimes soars far away beyond 
the regular reach of British intel- 
lect. lis books are ranged accord- 
ing to an analytic classification of 
all human knowledge. This was 
not introduced by Hermann himself, 
but as an intellectual arrangement 
suggested from our own country, 
receiving a sort of French polish in 
passing through the Encyclopédie. 
Perhaps it would be audacious to 
say that it may not be somewhere 
buried in German literature ; but ] 
believe it will be admitted to have 
come generally into light before the 
world, as Bacon’s classification of 
all the elements of human know- 
ledge, recast with due expression 
for the reception of subsequent in- 
tellectual acquisition in the tabular 
“Systeme figuré des connaissances 
humaines,’ prepared by D’Alembert 
for the great Encyclopédie. We 
begin with Memory, which branches 
into history, natural and civil, all 
distributed into subdivisions which 
can be carried out infinitesimally; 
then pass we on to Reason, having 
for its commanding element meta- 
physics, ontology, or the science of 
knowing and being, subdivided in- 
to all the sciences psychical and 
physical ; and, lastly, comes Imagi- 
nation, with all her graceful train of 
literature and art. People are fa- 
miliar with the method of carrying 
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his systematic arrangement into a 
library through a catalogue raisonné ; 
but it is in Germany that it may 
be seen in the absolute arrangement 
of the books. It can be studied on 
a gigantic scale in the Royal Library 
at Berlin, or might have “been when 
I was last there some fourteen years 
ago, The arrangement of the vol- 
umes was by a process of exhaus- 
tive analysis. It mattered not that 
this placed in conjunction some vast 
volume of the size called, I think, 
elephant folio, with some ‘midge of 
a duo-tricesimo at its feet. The one 
was, perhaps, a volume of Bleauw’s 
Atlas of the World; the other, one 
of the pretty little books of the 
Elzevirs, exactly four inches and. 
ove quarter of an inch in height, of 
which each contains a compendious 
account of some state, kingdom, or 
republic ; and they stand together 
because the two, as concerning the 
same region of the earth, come to- 
gether in the subdivision of topo- 
graphy or of history. 

Thus the student, when he starts 
from the proper centre, is led over 
his ground, by each successive book 
taking up the thread of logical con- 
nection Jeft by another, and he is so 
far saved the trouble of thinking. 
Nay, to carry the philosophy of the 
method out to its legitimate conclu- 
sion, if the student has no prefer- 
ence for any fixed object of inquiry, 
let him take his chance, and be start- 
ed at the initial point of any one, 
selected out of all the branches of hu- 
man knowledge by the cast of a die, 
and he will, if he follow the books 
analytically arranged from that cen- 
tre, be gradually Jed on until he ex- 
hansts all the sources of the particu- 
lar branch of knowledge to which 
chance has directed him. It re- 
minds one of Raymond Lully’s 
composing machine, with its array 
of predicates, copulas, and subjects. 
Perhaps a better parallel would be 
that floor imagined by Cowper,which 
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was to supersede the torturing dis- 
cipline of the dancing-master—the 
nature of the magic floor being 
quaintly imitated by an analogy 
in an announcement set forth in 
prose, but in such prose that the 
reader was compelled to read it as 
rhythm: “ You have heard before, 
of a room with a floor, laid upon 
springs, and such-like things 3, with 
so much art, in every part, that 
when fyou went in, you were forced 
to begin, a minuette pace, with an 
air of grace, swimming about, now 
in and nuw out,” &e. 

I am so far sunk in the barbarism 
of materiality as to believe that con- 
venience is the prevailing rule for 
the sorting of a library, and, keeping 
this in view, that the service requires 
no further intellectual effort than the 
sorting of dry goods. Convenience 
dictates that tall and short ought 
not to be placed on the same shelf, 
because it is a waste of space. In a 
very large library there will be some 
arrangement according to the seve ra 
departments of literature, because it 
is convenient that the investigator 
should find the books he has to 
use near each other. There will per- 
haps be a room for divinity, another 
for science, another for history. Tu 
a library of very great size there may 
be farther subdivisions—-the British 
history room, the French, and the 
German. But the whole system 
excludes phiiosophical arrangement 
when it interferes with convenience, 
I shall go further in this direction 
of utilitarian barbarism, and main- 
tain that there is little service to 
literature in what is called a cata- 
logue raisonné. Indeed it does a 
little mischief in a small way, by 
helping idle pretenders. The man 
who has to write a book that will 
be a real gain to literature, is satu- 
rated with the matter it is to be 
wrought out of before he begius. 
Instead of having to look around 
here and there for something to say, 
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he has within him what is pressing 
for uiterance. He will be more 
completely master of all the litera- 
ture that can assist him than any 
catalogue raisonné can make him. 
Such a work cannot well be divided 
among a multitude of experts, each 
cataloguing in his own special corner, 
for they would al! quarrel, each seek- 
ing to phinder the other for the en- 
richment of his own department. 
It should be a work of one imel- 
lect, taking a comprehensive survey 
of all the elements of human know- 
ledge and the books that treat of 
them. But it is within tue grasp 
of the human intellect, variously 
gifted as it may be, that one man, 
clever and able to write a book, has 
devoted himself for years to investi- 
gating some favoured topic—say the 
old British drama, the history of the 
science of geometry, or the lyrical 
poetry of Germany—and that he 
shall find some other man who knows 
everything else besides that is to be 
found in books, and knows this also 
better than he himself who has made 
it his special and beloved study ? 

I think it is desirable that all 
assistance should be given to study 
and the acquisition of knowledge, 
but I am not so clear that much aid 
should be given to the making of 
books. I believe some curious ex- 
perience of the man who wants to 
find out how to write a book must 
be in the possession of a band of 
gentlemen, to whom many a genu- 
ine investigator is under a debt of 
gratitude for such assistance as the 
accomplished librarian of a vast 
collection can give to the investi- 
gator who, however deep he may 
be in the literature of his own 
special object, is apt to lose himself 
in searching for it through such 
a vast labyrinth as the British 
Museum. I refer to the central 
guardians of Panizzi’s dome, whom 
we sometimes call the Knights of 
the Round Table. Tobe enabled to 


hunt out for some scholar who has 
made a special pilgrimage in search 
of it, the one copy known to exist 
of the old volume necessary to com- 
plete his inquiry, may be a satis- 
faction to themselves, and is con- 
ferring a boon on the favoured in- 
vestigator, and perhaps on literature 
or science But does a day pass 
without every one of them being 
harassed by a mob of blockheads, 
demanding the standard authori- 
ties on Egyptian architecture and 
Etruscan decorations; all the com- 
mentaries on the Nicomachean 
Ethics, on the Justinian Pandects, 
and on the Sentences; some simple 
and easily understood introduction 


to the working of the differential 


calculus; a standard work on the 
geometry of the ancients; all the 
histories of the Alexandrian school 
ot philosophy; a trustworthy account 
of all the discoveries of classic 
works by the restoration of pal- 
impsests ; an account of the civil 
government of Dahomey ; the best 
book of plans for ornamental cot- 
tages ; a practical account of the 
latest improvements in the machin- 
ery for cotton-spinning ; an analyti- 
cal examination of the variations 
of third pointed Gothic; a hand- 
book to the palieozoic entomology of 
Yorkshire ; a practical guide to the 
use of hydraulic cranes; a plain 
statement of the principles of the 
transcendentalism of Kant and the 
philosophy of Fichte; a return of 
the quantity of wool annually used 
in the manufactures of Selkirkshire, 
separating Australian from other 
growths ; and a statement of the 
acreage of arable land in the parish 
of Stoke Pogis ? 

But we have got into a wheel in 
the midst of a wheel, and all along 
of the fact that the collector of 
books and the haunters of libra- 
ries in Germany have to meet with 
unsightly irregularitics, which are 
pot to be entirely attributed to 
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the slovenly habits of the people, 
some of them having a deep philo- 
sophical sense. Yet before I leave 
Hermann and his books, I have to 
offer a slight caution to the fasti- 
dious collector inclined to reap in 
the same field with him. If, out of 
some dealer’s catalogue, he select a 
book in, say half-a-dozen volumes, 
he must not feel secure that they 
are uniform in binding or in size, 
or even all of the same edition. 
And if he should express surprise 
at variations in these conditions, 
he will address his sorrows to ears 
that cannot comprehend them, any 
more than the Herr Wirth who has 
furnished his mittags-essen could 
be made alive to the solecism of no 
saltspoon, and one knife and fork 
for every purpose. But I have 
known worse calamities to the too 
confiding collector who has not 
made his eye his merchant; as, for 
instance, a book is ordered in six 
volumes—price 12 thalers, The 
dealer finds that one of the volumes 
is wanting, and being a just man, 
he deducts two thalers from the 
invoice. He thinks he has dealt 
with you just as well as your wine- 
merchant, from whom you have 
ordered six dozen of that particular 
port, when he finds that he has 
only five dozen in hand, and to 
disappoint you as little as possible 
sends you the whole. 

Now, what would you think 
should the rambler turn out to be 
an expert detective, who has on 
several occasions been employed on 
the Continent in search of persons 
who are wanted under extradition 
treaties? The events of such jour- 
neys are likely to be exciting, the 
opportunities of observation exten- 
sive. But your thief-taker is apt 
to address all his faculties as abso- 
lutely to the object ot his search as 
the pointer limits his to the finding 
of his game. Recently, indeed, 
there has arisen a passion for a 
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class .of literature that affords 
nothing else but the adventures of 
policemen and detectives on duty ; 
and the supply has come forth to 
meet the demand. But I have 
found the steady practical men who 
have had the benefit of long ex- 
perience of the criminal classes 
speaking very contemptuously of 
these. efforts, and intimating that 
they were the fruit of the mere 
imagination of authors utterly in- 
experienced in the crimes which 
they themselves live and work in. 
When Voltaire was corrected in his 
account of a battle in the war of 
the Spanish succession by a veteran 
who had been in it, he advised. the 
veteran to keep to his own business 
—that of fighting—and let the busi- 
ness of the historian alone. I fear 
that if our most skilful detectives 
set to the telling of their adventures 
they might be excelled by the 
amateurs, I remember a_ very 
sensational narrative, where a de- 
tective, acting the generons hero, 
discovered that the diamond neck- 
lace—for the theft of which a lovely 
young woman was to be sacrificed 
—was but a paste imitation, the 
diamonds being elsewhere in the 
possession of the villain of the 
story. The detective accomplished 
this startling revelation by simply 
putting the necklace in his pocket, 
and getting it examined by an adept 
in gems. The indignation of a 
practical man was roysed by this 
preposterous solecism in the ad- 
ministration of justice, since the 
articles that are to be produced in 
evidence of a crime are labelled, 
marked, and deposited in a public 
office, there to remain under vigilant 
guard until they are produced in 
open court. 

Let us indulge in a little more 
guessing at the definite object of 
the devious wanderer. You see 
that the style of his dress is perfect 
—if anything a little too gay, He 
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is sprightly and intellectual, talk- 
ing on all subjects fluently in the 
language of his listener, whatever 
that language may be. In the 
matter of social morals his conduct 
is questionable. He not only 
frequents the theatres, concerts, and 
promenades, but the gambling-houses 
too, down to the worst hells among 
them. He must have large means, 
for he is believed to play deeply. 
And yet he holds close intercourse 
with men of established rank and 
position, many of them eminent 
statesmen—and this not merely as 
men meet each other in the outer 
world, for he is received as a trust- 
ed friend into their family circles. 
What is he? Why, a Jesuit father 
to. be sure. He has just left 
Britain, where he has established 
several agencies among the evan- 
gelical Dissenters of England, and 
the most orthodox Presbyterian 
communities in Scotland, and now 
he is running his network of secret 
influence over all the Continental 
communities not belonging to the 
Church of Rome; the Lutherans 
of Scandanavia and Germany, the 
Herrnhuters and the Calvinists of 
France. He will have achieved 
the height of his triumph when he 
has fascened a hold on the Greek 
Church through certain secret 
agents who meet him in the 
gambling-houses as Russian nobles 
pursuing the usual career of their 
class. 

Those who set themselves to study 
this stranger’s ways in the hope of 
solving the mystery—and there 
were not a few who made this their 
business—remarked that, with all 
his skill and caution, he had been 
unable to conceal two special aver- 
sions. The one was to the Romish 
clergy of all classes. He not only 
mever spoke to them, but he went 
‘studiously out of the way; and 
‘though he showed himself in some 


respects 2 lover of art—frequenting 
picture-galleries, no one ever knew 
him enter the porch of a church, 
though he was seen in places where 
that was the way to the finest mon- 
uments of art in the district. His 
other aversion was towards working 


men. It amounted almost to a 


loathing. And when, despite of all 
his efforts to keep out of their way, 
he unexpectedly encountered a troop 
of them filling the street going to 
or returning from their meals, the 
effect on his nerves was unpleas- 
antly visible. On the other hand, 
he seemed to have a passion for 
frequenting all establishments con- 
nected with finance and_ trade, 
banks, joint-stock companies’ offices, 
manufactories, docks, warehouses, 
and shops. He was apt to persecute 
the men of business he met in such 
places with minute and sometimes 
suspicious inquiries. For what 
purpose did he want to know all 
that he asked about? It could 
not be for the furtherance of any 
legitimate business ; for it was im- 
possible that any man could be 
connected with so many interests 
and so many lines,—hard and soft, 
dry and liquid. 

An incident was supposed to 
reveal that he was not a Jesuit 
missionary. Handing over a fifty- 
pound note in a gambling-room, he 
suddenly altered his mind, con- 
cealed it, and produced another. 
But he did not accomplish the feat 
so speedily but that the withdrawn 
note was seen to be a draft on “ The 
Bank of Labour and Co-operation.” 
Beginning with this, some wise 
people followed up the search to 
the following conclusions. He 
was the prophet of a grand com- 
munistic scheme for the annihila- 
tion of that great corroding curse of 
the human race—capital. He had 
read all the schemes for clearing 
away tke national debts of nations. 
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He had studied the many writers on 
inconvertible paper money ; and he 
saw both in the reasonings of great 
political economists, and in the 
practice of large communities, that 
paper was as good as gold. If he 
had a payment to make in Vienna 
or Amsterdam, he found that a 
British circular note was preferred 
to gold—nay, even to British gold 
—because it was quite as good, was 
more easily carried, being about 
a thousandth part of the weight, and 
was more likely to be recovered if 
lost or stolen. 

The economists, one and all, tell 
us that the measure of all value is 
the amount of labour that has been 
bestowed on the creation of the 
things we value. But the inter- 
vention of money or capital has 
disturbed, and in some measure 
destroyed, the natural equipoise 
between labour and value. What 
has it to do in interposing between 
them? What, indeed, but to give 
the bloated capitalist—who obtains 
by its accidental possession the value 
he never worked for—the means of 
tyrannising over his less fortunate 
fellow-man? Yet our man is dead 
against labour fighting with capital. 
That, he tells us, is the silliest and 
most calamitous mistake the work- 
ing classes ever made. See how it 
always ends, exemplified in the 
present condition of the iron and 
coal workers. Every day passed by 
the workman on strike is so much 
of his means gone forever, while 
capital remains uninjured—possibly 
saved from mischief by the very 
act that ruins the workman. The 
capitalist is like the tiger in the 
jungle watching the moment when 
he can make his spring on his 
hapless enemy. The workman is 
bound to his spot of earth: but 
capital is as subtle and shifting as 
the wind; and at any attempt to 
injure it, it instantly shifts its place 
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to that where it will be safest, most 
powerful, and most cruel. The 
Cumberland miners by their recent 
strike have been losing their fifty 
thousand poands’ worth of value in 
labour by the week, while capital 
has been set snugly apart out of 
harm’s way; and capitalists have 
laughed at the folly of the dupes of 
the artificial system that places capi- 
tal between Jaboar and production. 

No; it is arrant folly to fight 
with capital. What has to be done. 
is to put capital to death—to ex- 
tinguish it. When that is accom- 
plished, then will the world be as 
the community ia the old legend, 
who, after a long period of terror 
and calamity from the attacks of a 
dragon, were relieved of the curse 
by the chivalrous knight who en- 
countered and slew the devouring 
beast. Blessed knight for ridding 
the people of their terrible perse- 
cutor; twice blessed shall he be 
who rids the world of the hydra- 
monster capital ! 

And now for the method. The 


world is to be partitioned off into 
labour and co-operative communities, 
There is to be a hierarchy of these 
communities after the nature of 
parishes, counties or departments, 


and states. But the hierarchy is 
not to stop there. By other two 
gradations of aggregation all the 
world is to be represented in a su- 
preme community. The simplicity 
of the whole may be best exempli- 
fied by the parish. There are ten 
bakers, ten butchers, ten carpenters, 
ten clothiers, and so many of cer- 
tain other trades, associated round 
a Jabour and co-operative bank. The 
butcher wants a loaf—he has a 
credit at that bank, and the cor- 
responding portion of this credit 
being transferred to the baker, he 
furnishes the loaf. If the baker 
desires a shoulder of mutton ora 
dozen of claret—for the common 
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working man will have his roasted 
joint and his bottle of wine when 
capital shall be. extinguished—the 
credit is adjusted in the same man- 
ner. The officers of the organisa- 
tion—and the highest officers will, 
of course, be great statesmen, re- 
munerated as their dignity and the 
skill necessary for the fulfilment of 
their high duties deserve—will draw 
their salaries in the same manner, 
—their credit in the central office 
of all the labour and co-operative 
banks probably including the value 
in Jabour of carriages, horses, and 
handsome mansions. When all this 
has been accomplished, the collect- 
ing or even the making of money, 
whether by bullion or paper, shall 
be high treason, punishable with 
death. 

The reader may, if he likes, say 
to me, “Thou art the man.” How 
could I otherwise set forth the 
stheme, deeply buried from pub- 
licity as yet, unless I were its pro- 
mulgator, or one of his secret 
agents? And when I have given 
him a few sketches of my rambles, 
he is welcome to retain this opinion 
if it pleaseth him to do so, 

But how is it that a man who 
has devoted himself to a mission 
which if it cannot be called sublime, 
must, at all events, be engrossing, 
_ is to be found at the tables of rouge 
et noir. You shall hear. His 
creed is, that capital comes into 
existence by some subtle process, 
transferring the reward of the 
worker to him who does not. work. 
By a sort of morbid anatomy, this 
process may be analysed at the 
gaming-table, and perhaps a skill in 
its diagnosis may be acquired which 
shall help him to trace it in other 
regions. Like every skilful and 
resolute soldier, he masters, down to 
the minutest item, the resources and 
the practice of his enemy. He sees 
the hard-working mechanic bring 


the last five-frane piece he has 
earned to the altar where his kind 
are sacrificed. The wrong colour 
turns up; and the piece goes with 
hundreds of thousands of others to 
the making of some capitalist. It 
is useless to say that play is a busi- 
ness where all are losers. Money 
is lost, no doubt; but it as abso- 
lute as arithmetic, that the total sum 
lost by all the losers must exist, 
and, so far as it is unspent, must 
belong to the gainers. 

From the soldier of the coming 
era of humanisation and peace—the 
champion of the oppressed—the hero 
destined to chastise the mighty 
Moloch of capital, under which the 
poor have mourned, wept, and cursed 
for unknawn ages,—let us descend to 


an object that beside him must be , 


mean and degrading——the conven- 
tional soldier of the world’s history 
—the systematic dealer in man’s 
most brutal and degrading passions. 
The specimen on hand is not one of 
your braggadocio, blustering kind. 
He is a small man, of fragile struc- 
ture, with a gentle and benignant 
countenance. He does not look as 
if he had ever uttered that fatal word 
of command that is to hurl some 
hundreds of his fellow-men into the 
next world to give their account 
there. He is affable to all people, 
and fond of children. He is a 
thorough gentleman in a passive 
sense, without a particle of assump- 
tion or parade. Anidle, listless, pur- 
poseless life he seems to lead ; yet, 
if you knew all things, you would 
be aware that he never leaves a for- 
tified town without carrying in his 
memory an exact summary of all its 
parts, with shape and measurement. 
He recognises the hand of Vauban 
in these radiations of multitudinous 
tenailles and bastions; the wide, 
outstretching water protections of 
Cohorn; and the massive, rectan- 
gular forts of Montalembert, differ- 
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ing from both. But he knows the 
modern achievements in the art of 
destructicn that.make these old pro- 
tections mere playing at a game that 
has but one end, and the science that 
limits fortresses to their proper use 
as cover for armies. If his motions 
were traced—but who would think 
of following so listless a being in 
his tedious motions!—it would be 
seen that he has marked the track 
of the great armies that have passed 
from place to place in Europe, from 
the marches of Gustayus Adolphas, 
Tilly, and Wallenstein, in the Thirty 
Years’ War, down through the wars 
of the Spanish succession, of Fred- 
erick the Great, and of the French 
Revolution, even to the last march 
on Paris. No doubt he is a spy, em- 
ployed by one of the Great Powers 
on the Continent as part of deeply- 
laid schemes that will tell on the 
future fate of Europe. He speaks 
English perfectly, and shields his 
scrutiny under the mask of the un- 
consciousness and candour attri- 
buted to the nature of the English 
gentleman. If he were to tell all 
that met him as new and curious in 
his devious travelling, ever’ though 
he studiously suppressed every thing 
that might afford a hint of his en- 
grossing object, there might be 
something. 

But really one must come te an 
end of these devious flights into im- 
aginative individuality, and alight 
somewhere on solid earth. The 
objects that beckon men hither and 
thither over the world seem capable 
of a concise classification in the be- 
ginning ; but as we deal with them 
new vistas open up. I must have 
done, however. 1 have given no 
place toa very illustrious number 
of the self-relying enthusiasts who 
know everything, and are to put 
right whatever has gone wrong 
among mankind — the philanthro- 
pic patron, protector, and purifier of 
the criminals who infest this un- 
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happy world. His journey through 
life is devoted to Prisons and Refor- 
matories, searching for the panacea 
that is to cure at once all the moral 
diseases incident to the fallen race 
of man. Sometimes there comes 
from him a sanguine announcement 
of success; but it dies away. One 
such announcement, I especially 
remember, because it happened to 
me to be afterwards on the spot 
where the triumph had been achiev- 
ed. It was announced that the 
great difficulty had at last been 
solved—upwards of twenty years 
ago—in a convict prison in Bavaria, 
The announcement was hailed by a 
shout of triumph from the king, 
priest, and prophets of the school 
of phrenologists in Britain, at that 
time a much larger institution than 
itisnow. The operative causes that 
conduced to the thorough purifica- 
tion and conversion into good and 
useful citizens of the inmates of the 
prison were two. The judicions dis- 
tribution of beer, and the splendid 
occipital development enjoyed by 
the jailer. Beer is very potent in 
Bavaria; but somehow its benign 
influence did not, in this instance, 
last long. I think—though I am 
not quite certain—that. it was in 
this same prison that I had once the 
honour to see an illustrious culprit, 
—at all events it was in a prison 
within the radius of the crime- 
erasing influence of the man of beer 
and occipital development. The 
culprit was a young lady, who in 
beauty and accomplishments had a 
rival in her own circle—a rival much 
feared and hated. They were both 
to be at an interesting ball, where 
the rival was to wear a finer dress 
than hers, and she would make an 
effort to wear that dress herself. 
Accordingly she stabbed the rival, 
cut her up into small pieces, and 
buried them in a garden. Then she 
managed to appear in the dress for 
which all this had been done. The 
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Bavarians, like the Prussians and 
Saxons, are not addicted to the 
crimes of treachery and violence. 
But somehow when at the work 
they do it with picturesqueness and 
a touch of grandeur, as if the mantle 
of Goethe and Schiller bad been 
stretched over a wide surface. It 
realises that delightful though 
slightly terrible fancy of De Quin- 
eey’s, of bringing the esthetic ele- 
ment into the practice of murder. 

But the occipital development ! 
There must have been a miscalcu- 
lation somewhere, for all went so 
terribly wrong that, when I last 
heard of that model jailer, he was 
a felon occupying a cell in the 
great edifice where he had been 
lord of all. His sins were of a very 
deep and odious dye. Perhaps the 
great science that pronounced hith 
good is not chargeable with such 
a casualty. There were, perhaps, 
grand elements in the development ; 
but through some carelessness in the 
calculations, like a mixture of the 
debtor and creditor side of an ac- 
count, the whole may have gone 
astray ; and at this point it occurs 
to me that it would be interesting 
to know how much of the quaint 
science here alluded to still remains 
in human belief.. One would say, 
from external appearances, that it is 
dead, buried, and forgotten. But 
systems, once believed in, have 
lingering deaths. It is possible 
that the world still has its pilgrims 
recording their collections of crani- 
ological phenomena, in note-books 
covered with figures, like so many 
logarithmic tables. 

In concluding this summary of 
the types of men who indulge 
in devious wanderings with each 
some specific object in view, I see 
reproachful shadows of the sketcher 
and the photographer, the ornitho- 
logist, conchologist, and other stu- 
dents of nature, the numismatist, 
and, among the most genial, though 
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not the most dignified of all, the 
angler. Andnowtobusiness. Just 
one hint before we set out. The 
wanderer has suggested certain pur- 
suits more or less interesting and 
perhaps dignified, that you may, if 
you think it worth while, select 
some one of them as likely to be 
his. But what if he should turn 
out to be, after all, a commercial 
gent travelling in the Clarified Bal- 
sam line of your friends Hanckes 
and Peevor, or some commodity of 
equal dignity and importance ? 
That small part of Europe called 
the Kingdom of the Netherlands is 
crowded with objects of interest of 
a peculiar kind. My last oppor- 
tunity of amusing myself among 
these was after an interval of some 
thirty-five years from the earlier 
visit, and then the name of “ Hol- 
land, ” that of the chief province, 
lingered as the collective name that 
had been given to the old united 
provinces before the establishment 
of the Kingdom ef Belgium. Hence 
it had an odd sound, when, in the 
heart of what I used to call Holland, 
I heard the despatcher of a train 
demand atthe door of the waiting- 
room if there were any more passen- 
gers for Holland? If the eye be 
very hungry for mountain scenery 
of the highest ty pe, the Netherlands 
will not “supply it with food; but 
for that matter neither will the long 
journeys through sandy plains, nor 
such paltry hill. ranges as the Taun- 
us, Thuringia, the Seven Mountains, 
or even the Harz. There are some 
people to whom the Alps or the 
Pyrenees form an absolute condi- 
tion of a Continental ramble. With- 
out this the affair is incomplete, and 
deficient in its crowning glory. If 
I were under orders, as a veteran 
wanderer, to give an opinion whether 
the more sober enjoyments of the 
plain should be taken before or after 
the fierce joys of the mountain, the 
glavier, or the torrent, I should say 
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before. In the first place, in merely 
getting across the Channel there is 
novelty and enjoyment in itself, and 
then there is the look forward and up- 
ward. Last cf all, let the climax come, 
and after it the rush homeward. 
] can fancy, indeed, the cultivator of 
the luxuries that feed the eye and 
the imagination taking a hivt from 
the viveur of the French, who will 
starve himself for a reasonable time 
that he may rush impetuously on 
the joys of the table. But he who 
thus underrates the indulgence of 


the eye ands intellect will have much’ 


more of the relish of the kind of 
“spare fast that oft with gods doth 
diet” than the epicure can achieve. 
If the wanderer had no other object 
than to seek an antithesis in the 
two extremities of his journey, he 
would naturally begin it among the 
pelders, the canals, the sand-banks, 
ard tulip- gardens of the north ; but 
it suited my object to alight in the 
district including Guelderland and 
Limbourg, the heights of the Nether- 
lands as we may term it. 

A privilege enjoyed here and 
there throughout the continent of 
Europe, and denied to us insulars, 
is the possession of petty capital 
towns, Manchester, Glasgow, and 
Liverpool are mighty cities, vying 
in multitude of inhabitants and in 
aggregate with the sovereign cities 
of great nations; but they have 
less of the nature of a capital tn 
them than Stuttgart, Karlesruhe, 
Arnheim, and Maastricht, because 
the consolidating power of our great 
constitution has left them nothing 
of separate centralisation except the 
burghal and the county elements. 
Arnheim, where I propose to tarry 
for a brief space, has a decidedly 
metropolitan tone ; and we see that 
the spirit of the capital of the pro- 
vince of Guelderland lingers with it. 
There are no brilliant equipages, 
such as those that sweep past you 
in all their stately serenity where 
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the shadow of an old court remains, 
and highnesses and high officers 
must keep up the old rank. But 
there is an aspect of comfortable 
wealth, and, to use a vulgar expres- 
sion, of. gentility. In the inn I 
attached myself to by chance, every- 
thing was not only fastidiously 
clean, but the character of the rooms 
and the furniture was more like 
that of a gentleman’s private house 
than of an inn in our country. 
There was not that aspect of being 
prepared for hard usage rather than 
for comfort and pleasantness, that 
makes one feel in our own country 
—and in most others far more 
keenly—that we are in something 
midway between the caravansary 
and the’ home dwelling. 1 think 
the people, though they seem to 
have good houses, make also a 
supplementary home in the inn, 
At the table d’héte one day I 
counted upwards of sixty at dinner. 
I don’t think the house was large 
enough to have lodged a quarter of 
them; and they must have been 
the people of the town, for Arnheim 
has no temptations for the stran- 
ger. Several of them were girls 
and boys. The repast was long 
and luxurious, and I had my 
doubts whether such a_ dinner 
would be wholesome nutriment for 
the children of my native land. 
In the men I saw the gentleman’s 
easy manner, with more affability 
than a stranger is accustomed to 
meet from our own gentlemen. I 
knew none of them. I had no 
introductions: introductions are a 
terrible curse to men who are going 
about on their own ends or their 
own hobbies. And yet at table 
there arose with imperceptible 
rapidity friendly chat, with hob-a- 
nobbing. as if we had been friends 
long accustomed to meet each other. 
They spoke English well; and it 
struck me that my presence incited 


them—TI shall not say to display 
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their accomplishment—but to show 
to the lonely stranger a solid testi- 
mony to the affectionate interest 
they took in his country. I have 
observed much of this spirit recently 
in the smaller northern nations of 
Teutonic descent. They know that 
while we are strong, we are the only 
Power in Europe that is free from 
suspicion of aggrandisement by an- 
nexation, and of any other injury 
to our smaller neighbours, 

In a group where I found myself 
almost as much at my ease as if I 
had been in my own club, there 
was one man evidently anxious to 
be of use; but he could not speak 
English. He was a foreigner from 
Upper Gerinany, with a high-sound- 
ing title, and in every way so unlike 
the rest of the party, that one at 
once marked him as an alien, Of 
course he had a reason for being 
where he was instead of somewhere 
else ; but I neither knew nor cared 
about him or his history till he 
made a hospitable but portentous 
proposal. 1 was going by train 
some twenty miles that evening, 
and the stranger said he would 
drive me in his own carriage. He 
was evidently busying himself in 
preparation, and a new horror was 
added to my prospects by the in- 
formation that he had bought a 
dictionary of the English language 
for the purpose of endeavouring to 
conduct a conversation with me. 
Here was a new form of torture— 
at least I have never heard that it 
was known to the Inquisition or the 
secret tribunals of the Middle Ages. 
And yet, for all the misery he had 
destined me to, 1 had a misgiving 
in my obdurate resistance to his 
project, sv thoroughly did he seem 
to think that he was doing a friend- 
ly act of kind hospitality. 

That afternoon, I think, there had 
been a little more than the habitual 
joviality at my end°of the public 
table ; for, after the ladies had gone 
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and there were but few men in 
the large room, these few began to 
tear about with pushes at each 
other and strange contortions, as if 
they had been overcome with eud- 
den and aggravated intoxication, 
Their motions, however, became 
harmonised into a certain method, 
though a very odd one ; and though 
there was no music to guide them, 
yet you could see they moved to the 
dictates of an inner rehearsed musi-. 
cal measure. The performance, too, 
exacted from them feats of ayility, 
‘to which men even slightly intoxi- 
cated would be incompetent. ‘Ihe 
leader of the whole revel was a 
merry-looking little man in officer’s 
uniform. I thought now for some 
horrid accident when he leaped on 
the broad shoulders of a bigger man, 
and stood there making ancillary 
movements in harmony with those 
of the sturdy friend who bore him 
up on high. This example was 
followed by several other couples ; 
and an inextricable intertwining 
and capering followed, until all 
seemed to get heartily tired, and the 
affair came to an end without the 
slightest casualty. 

I could not help after this strange 
revel had gut into full sail, taking 
a deep interest in it, as it was evi- 
dent to me—thongh I fear I cannot 
make it so evident to my reader— 
that it was a slight relic preserved 
by traditional social usage in this 
district of the saturnalia or war- 
dances of the ancient Scandinavian 
tribes. Other relics of them have 
been found in districts not liable to 
much intrusion from strangers—as 
in Orkney and the Hebrides, Our 
genial old friend, James Wilson the 
naturalist—whose brother, the Pro- 
fessor, was better known to the 
world—had an opportunity of wit- 
nessing a grand display in Orkney, 
when he took a voyage in the yacht 
sent periodically with a cargo of 
worshipful magnates to inspect the 
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lighthouses dotted round the coast 
of Scotland. He has left us an 
account of what he saw, full of 
pleasant humour and spirited de- 
scription; and his account, given 
at cunsiderable length, vf the war- 
dance as he beheld it in Orkney, is 
of extreme value as a picture of the 
fast-decaying remnant of a great 
custom, not only national in its 
ancient prime, but common, with 
local varieties of form, to all the 
Teutonic nations of the north. 
What I beheld was a mere casual 
effervescence of hilarity. The 
scene described by Wilson is one 
of high and solemn festival Yet 
[had not long observed the gyra- 
tions of my new friends when 
Wilson’s account came vividly to 
my recollection. After certain pre- 
liminaries, he tells how “these 
simple exercises are succeeded by 
others of a much more rapid as well 
as complex nature, of which it is 
less easy to give an account. They 
work themselves in one connected 
group into various tortuous figures, 
like the writhings of a huge snake, 
gradually evolving into a more ele- 
mentary form, again to assume, by 
sudden springs or dexterous twist- 
ings, an elaborate grouping. Then 
the whole mass of swords and 
swordsmen revolve like a spinning- 
jenny, or the latter leap over their 
bent weapons like a troupe of volti- 
geurs, while the most high-spirited 
of the party (ene or two bottles of 
whisky, are by this time lying ina 
corner of the floor, much exhausted, 
with the corks out) give utterance 
to wild unearthly cries or sudden 
shouts and screams, and such a tur- 
moil takes place that we at one 
time deemed ourselves rather in 
bedlam than in Papa Stour,”* 
Arnheim has none of “the pro- 
perties,” theatrically speaking, that 
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make either a pilgrimage shrine for 
tourists or a watering-place for cosy 
invalids. It has not much in ex- 
ternals to excite interest in the 
Englishman ; for if it boasted of its 
beauties, it would be in their par- 
taking of the nature of landseape 
scenery in the most valuable and 
least romantic parts of England— 
green grass dotted with timber, 
gentle elevations, and country- 
houses with well-kept grounds. 
There are no wonderful antiquities 
in the town. ‘The streets are clean, 
and there are no horrid ganglions 
of huts and shattered houses, pes- 
tilent with overcrowding and filth, 
such as‘ the districts called with us 
“back slums.” There are curious 
little symptoms of the Dutchman’s 
care of his own affairs as more com- 
plete than the care he gives io the 
public safety and convenience. I’ 
searcely ever saw such beautiful 
smooth, clean pavements as those 
lining the streets; but they belong 
not to the streets but the houses. 
They are not on a level; and, lest 
their various elevations, with the 
consequent risk of tripping and 
tumbling, should not be sufficient 
to keep the wayfarer off them, the 
pavement in front of each house is 
separated by railings from those on 
either side. I saw no specimens of 
high art in this city of comfort and 
decorum ; but I saw what has its 
own merit—an inclination for giv- 
ing graceful, light forms to things 
eminently common, such as bell- 
pulls, scrapers for the feet, porticoes, 
and the like. A feature I have 
noticed elsewhere in Holland struck 
me in its application here. It had 
worked itself into-a very pleasant 
development of art out of what 
must have originally been a mere 
grating or grille set into the street 
door td let the inmates of each 





* Voyage Round the Coast of Scotland and the Isles. By James Wilson, 
F.’R. 8. E. ii, 364, 
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house see who is coming. The 
opportunity was taken of substitut- 
ing graceful forms in floral work, 
figures, or geometric pattern for 
the straight bars of a common 
grating ; and I found some of these 
in Arnheim that claimed the rank 
of fine art. 

I don’t think “ The British Tour- 
ist,” wary and cautious as he natu- 
rally is, owing to the many traps he 
knows to be set for him, will sus- 
pect me of an effort to entice him 
to Arnheim. Nothing can be less 
attractive to one of his enthusiastic 
and earnest nature than the insipid 
qualities I have described. No 
legends, no relics, no castles, no 
national festivals, no dungeons full 
of torture engines, no floors stained 
with the blood of historical victims 
in the town itself; outside are no 
mountain-gorges, no cataracts, no 
snowy summits, no glaciers. Yet, 
though I have been all among these 
esthetics of the tourist, sometimes 
to saturation, I can see something 
of an almost bigher heroic interest 
in the well-built town, the country- 
houses and their well-kept grounds, 
occupying the circuit that had at 
one time been covered by fortresses ; 
and for the animated part of the 
picture, a comfortable, wealthy, in- 
telligent people. 

Taking this as the type of a cer- 
tain class of Dutch towns, I shall 
try to embody my interest in them 
by letting you into a few secrets 
about our affluent friend who has 
everything about him so perfect in 
its good taste, who. is so unostenta- 
tiously hospitable, whose family are 
all like himself, good, amiable, and 
accomplished. The world about him 
has so settled itself with beautiful 
order that you think it has always 
been the same. There has been no 
chaos in it, no conflicts and troubles. 
But if you look into his history you 
find that his career has been one of 
trouble, and doubt, and difficulty ; 


that, over and over again, he has 
just escaped social shipwreck, and 
has looked in the face the fate of 
a ruined man, seeking, through 
humiliating concessions, the means 
of keeping bare life in himself and 
his; and now he has around him 
buman love, obedience, troops of 
friends, 

The poor Dutch have fought their 
way through, perhaps, the most 
harassing and perilous history that 
has fallen to the lot of any people, 
since the old chaotic ages when the 
states of Europe were only beginning 
to group themselves out of the con- 
fasion of quarrels and coalitions, 
The troubles of the Swiss are an 
old story. It is the three hundred 
years of war of our Scot ancestors, 
and then they had but one enemy 
to fight. As the Dutch had by 
their industry converted their sand- 
banks and salt-marshes into a 
blooming garden, they excited the 
greed of all the Great Powers of 
Europe. They had to fight Spain 
when Spain had become the mighty 
empire whereon the sun never set. 
When Louis the Fourteenth was as- 
piring to universal empire, the Dutch 
close at his door had the insolence 


to put him at defiance, and to make - 


themselves unconquerable by drown- 
ing their wealth beneath the waters 
that were in peace the object of 
their ceaseless anxiety, but now, in 
the hour of harder trial, came as a 
costly ally, but still an ally, to their 
relief. We also—and pity ’tis that 
we should have to tell it—were at 
one time among their enemies and 
oppressors. We did not desire, like 
King Louis, to annex their polders 
and canals; but they were becom- 
ing our rivals, and bade fair to be 
our masters in trade and shipping. 
These interests went further than 


any other cause of quarrel to drive | 


the British merckant—and with 
him tbe British statesman—from 
the restraints of fair dealing. and 
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humanity; and the slogan was 
uttered in that terrible exclamation 
of Shaftesbury—* Delenda est Car- 
thago.” What trade has done to 
influence our wars and treaties has 
yet, I think, to be in a great meas- 
ure explained. It is asubtle worker 
in detail, nor so visible as the more 
heroic causes and incidents of war; 
but it was often the real effective 
cause, while diplomacy or tbe grasp- 
ing ambition of monarchs comes in 
front as the historic cause. The 
great war of the Spanish succession 
was caused no doubt by the ambi- 
tion of King Louis, the failure of 
an immediate heir to the Spanish 
empire, and the testament of a poor 
imbecile who scarce knew what he 
was signing. And yet it never 
would have been the war it was, 
made by Britain’s powerful and 
hearty co-operation with the empire, 
had it not been that the acquisition 
of the Spanish empire by France 
would, according to the opinions 
and the terrors of our merchants, 
have shut the markets of the world 
from our trade. 

The Dutchmen took trade in a 
different spirit. He did not trouble 
himself with doctrines about the 
opening and closing of markets, the 
balance of trade in the estimate of 
exports and imports, and the like. 
His principle in trade was number 
one. Wherever he could do a pro- 
fitable job he undertook it, only 
calling on the rest of the world to 
leave him alone. In that same 
war of the Spanish succession Bri- 
tain had infinite difficulty in get- 
ting the Dutch traders to join in 
the nen-intercourse policy against 
France and the allies of France, 
and that although Britain was safe 
from absolute attack, while Holland 
only escaped by the timely arrival 
of our troops. With the Dutch- 
man, indeed, trade is a sort of reli- 
gion. He used to be a just trader 
when the rest of Europe mixed 
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piracy and other forms of rapacity 
with its transactions. But it was 
hard to make Meinheer believe that 
where he could transact a profitable 
and a perfectly fair job there were 
reasons why he must let the oppor- 
tunity pass. Voltaire assures us 
that in the great war, when the 
country was only saved by the open- 
ing of the sluices, King Louis could 
never have been so terrible to the 
Dutch but for the money the Dutch 
money-lenders had advanced to him, 
and the munitions of war that the 
Dutch dealers had sold to him. 
While such things could be told in 
grave history, there was scarcely 
malice or injustice in a story fabri- 
cated to represent the overwhelm- 
ing force of the Dutchman’s attach- 
ment to legitimate, honest trade. It 
tells how an English and Dutch 
vessel had .a tough contest, when 
the Englishman was observed to 
send a flag of truce to the enemy. 
The cause was that ammunition 
had been exhausted—would the 
Dutchmen sell at a highly profitable 
price a few kegs of powder? When 
the bargain was completed by de- 
livery of the goods sold, the pepper- 
ing recommenced. 

When remembering all , these 
things, it is pleasant to see how the 
Dutchman has used the opportuni- 
ties of his long rest to beautify and 
enrich his sterile soil. The district 
we are in is not the richest part of 
the Netherlands, but it is the part 
where the fruits of industry are 
most visible and pleasant; for it is 
only in these upland regions that 
you can go freely about and see 
what sort of country you are in. 
Across the polders of North Hol- 
land you are perhaps shown the 
mansion of some Amsterdam mag- 
nate and his eminently ornamental 
grounds, a couple of miles across the 
level. You are told of his choice 
collection of cabinet paintings by 
Teniers, Ostade, and Wouvermans, 
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He has acres of the most brilli- 
ant tulips, hyacinths, and gladioli. 
He has a pond, or rather a lake, 
crowded with mermaids and’ dol- 
phins, which, when their internal 
machinery is wound up, tumble 
about playing fantastic tricks of a 
hot summer.evening in presence of 
their lord and his Hegen Mogen 
guests, whose hearts are lifting 
themselves up into enthusiasm by 
abundance of cigars, schiedam, and 
curacoa. He has a cataract, too, 
set at work by a steam engine and 
hydraulic pressure. But to visit 
this earthly paradise, though it is 
so near, you have to cross five navi- 
gable canals. It isa part of the 
world where every house, however 
splendidly endowed with the ameni- 
ties of life, is a hermitage, except 
during the period of joy and delight, 
when the mud becomes like iron 
ore, and the waters are covered with 
impenetrable ice. 

Everythirg is painfully unnatural 
in the flats; but here, among these 
gentle undulations, there is a free- 
dom and luxuriance of growth that 
seems to proclaim nature’s own 
work And yet the tracks where 
nature is still supreme show us 
that where the growth is now so 
rich she had supplied no organic 
deposit to nourish anything more 
luxuriant than stunted heath. We 
hear in history—though rather 
doubtful history, it must be admit- 
ted—of the time when the higher 
grounds were islands; for it was on 
one of them that the great St Wil- 
brod had a disastrous Jogical con- 
test with a native chief. The font 
was prepared and consecrated. _ The 
chief had one foot in the water ; but 
before he entirely committed him- 
self he desired to know something 
about the place that these cere- 
monies were to take him to in the 
end—were many of his ancestors 
and old cronies there? No; they 
were all assuredly in bell. So! he 
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would go where they were ; and the 
foot was removed. 

What the covering provided by 
natare for this country was may yet 
be seen in the heath-lands between 
Venlo and Helmond. It is dotted 
here and there with patches of cul. 
tivation, and these patches are gra- 
dually enlarging—very gradually, 
for every pound-weight of the or- 
ganic food of vegetable life must 
be laid down by the hand of man, 
Even the heather is shorter and 
drier than Scotch heather. One 
thing is curiously abundant, the bil- 
berry—or, as we call it in Scotland, 
the blaeberry—about the vapidest 
fruit eaten by man; but in reality 
it is not eaten by man but by boy, 
who enjoys it, not for its flavour, but 
asa type of life in the wilderness, and 
an actual feeding on a spontaneous 
production of nature. It abounds 
so in this waste thatI saw the 
country people taking it home in 
the eveu‘ng in large pails and in- 
deed in barrows. There is not much 
to see in traversing this waste, and 
so fond memory recalls the earliest 
experience of it in walking out of 
Breda one fine autumn morning. 
There was a small group of us— 
still young enough to feel the sha- 
dow of college life—all from Scot- 
land ; and there came upon us sim- 
ultaneously a sense of something 
keenly reminding us of the High- 
lands of Scotland. Aught more 
unlike the path I best knew and 
loved then—overshadowed by Brae- 
riach and Cairntoul—could not easi- 
ly be, Still the memory of the High- 
Jands would come; and at last we 
found the reason—the old fragrant 
odour of peat-reek, far more abun- 
dant than we had ever known it 
even in the Grampians, 

There might be other things here 
to remind us of Scotland. There 
we are in the district where the 
rivers on the western slope of Eu- 
rope gather themselves close to- 
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gether, as if it were to make up 
their minds in common about taking 
their final plunge into the ocean. 
But the rivers of the two countries 
are not so identical in. character as 
the peat-reek. You bad some very 
refreshing discourse recently about 
rivers in England and France; and 
I would feel glad if I could provide 
it with a worthy supplement from 
my experience of other rivers. In 
this more than perhaps in aught 
else of nature’s doing are we fa- 
voured in Scotland. The purity of 
our streams is unmatened. The 
only considerable piece of river- 
track with the muddy banks, guard- 
ing from intrusion so many of the 
Continental and even of the English 
rivers, is peculiar to the Forth for a 
few miles above Stirling, where it 
cuts the carse land. Is there any- 
thing that more attunes the heart 
to a sense of beauty and old-loved 
associations than a meditative walk 
along a not too loudly prattling river, 
under the shade of birches and pines, 
and perhaps of mighty rocks soaring 
above? Nearly three hundred years 
ago this feature in ovr scenery was 
touched by a native poet, Alexander 
Hume, in his “Day Estival’ of 
Summer Day. He begins— 


“Thy glory when the day forth flies ;’’ 


and following the course of the sun, 
comes to its descent— 


“The gloming comes—the day is spent— 
The sun goes out of sight; 

And painted is the occident 
With purpour sanguine bright. 


The scarlet nor the golden thread — 
Who would their beauty try— 

Are nothing like the colour red 
And beauty of the sky. 


Our west horizon circular, 
Fra time the sun is set, 

Is all with rubies, as it were, 
Or roses red o’erfret. 


What pleasure were to walk and see, 
Endlong a river clear, 

The perfect form of every tree 
Within the deep appear : 
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The’salmon out of cruives and creiils 
Uphauled into spouts ; 

The bells and circles in the wells, 
Through louping of the trouts ! 


O, then, it were a seemly thing, 
While all is still and calm, 

The praise of God to play and sing 
With cornet and with schalme.”’ 


Who is that later poet who sings of 
Bruce at the source of the Nile— 


‘“‘ The fountains of his native land— 
Their wild sweet voices call him back’ ? 


drawing thence the moral— 


‘Oh happiness, how far we flee 
Thine own sweet paths in search of thee!’ 

Few streams supply to the wan- 
derer in hot weather such accom- 
modation for bathing—to use a 
watering-place expression—as our 
pretty rivers. You can have at a 
moment’s warning whatever you 
want—cool, smooth, and deep, or 
rough and brawling, with upon oc- 
casion a tiny waterfall for a douche 
bath ; and there is sweet privacy on 
a soft bank of clean green grass or 
wild flowers shaded with birch or 
alders. 

In Belgium and the Netherlands 
there are pleasant-looking clear 
streams, but difficult of access from 
a thick border of matted reeds and 
rushes, And if you succeed in get- 
ting through it to the water, you 
find on your return that you have 
been endowed with a pair of long 
silk-looking stockings, red or black 
according to the prevailing colour of 
the mud, And how are you to get 
rid of this gift, for the way to the 
water leads through the mud ? 

Last summer I found the Rhine, 
the Neckar, the Saar, the Moselle, 
the Nahe, the Danube, the Leach, 
the Salz, and the Iser, all turbid 
after a general deluge of heavy rain- 
falls. Some of them cleared, how- 
ever, in time to give me my oppor- 
tunity. The upper reaches of the 
Danube, and the Bavarian feeders of 
it, when really clear are extremely 
beautiful. They have a faint tinge 
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of a beryl or aqua-marine colour 
which seems rather tu add to than 
detract from their transparency. 
After the enjoyment of my short 
swim I was lounging lazily in the 
sunshine among the reeds beside 
a shallow where the still water 
lay on the beautiful flat sand. It 
swarmed with minnows, and now 
and then a large trout, with his 
fins and articulation distinctly 
marked, darted out of the depth 
and hunted the minnows, It oc- 
curred to me that once upon a time 
long ago the ancestors of these trout 
may have had a more gorgeous meal 
than these minnows afforded. The 
place was at the foot of the Schel- 
lenberg, a mountain-spur — block- 
ing up the plain of the Danube. 
Just before the battle of Blenheim, 
ten thousand French and Bavarian 
soldiers were hurled down the 
abrupt bank into the Danube by a 
detachment of our army and of our 
allies. 

Another dip many miles away, 
where the waters fall into the Ger- 
man Ocean, has its associations with 
jhe same historical epoch. We are 
on the banks of the Neckar near 
Weinheim, a few miles below Mann- 
heim. Marlborough was there on 
his way to the crowning victory of 
Blenheim, giving effect to the daring 
tactic he had conceived of slipping 
through the great watershed of 
Europe and pouncing like a bird 
of prey on the French army march- 
ing down the Danube to strike a 
blow by the capture of Vienna. It 
was a tactic imitated by Napoleon, 
when he crossed the Great St. Ber- 
nard. From Weinheim—just before 
meeting his illustrious colleague, 
Prince Eugene, for the first time— 
Marlborough wrote to his beautiful 
Sarah: “I am now in the house of 
the Elector shams that has a pso- 





spect over the finest country that is 
possible to be seen. I see out of my 
chamber-window the Rhine and the 
Neckar, and his two principal towns 
of Mannheim and Heidelberg; but 
would be much better pleased with 
the prospects of St. Albans, which is 
not very famous for seeing far.”’* 
St. Albans was his own house with 
his Sarah in it. 

Last summer I visited this region, 
and it recalled sweet and bitter fan- 
cies of a former journey there with 
two companions now under the 
sod. This was before railways had 
penetrated up the Rhine. We 
had walked from Hesse Darmstadt 
through the Odenwald, the soft turf 
under our feet, the odour of pines 
filling the hot air, and the range of 
picturesque hills reminding us of 
the Ochils seen from the road to 
Castle Campbell and the Rumbling 
Bridge. I recalled to memory a 
feature of the life along the road 
that appeared to have vanished— 
perhaps the railway had driven it 
off. One often met a great cart 
with a majestic man seated on a 
beam across it. He had a large 
blae coat much decorated, but what 
chiefly distinguished him was a 
great triangular cocked-hat. There 
was about. him an air of dignity and 
grandeur almost superhuman, unless 
it might be exemplified among the 
Chinese, or some other oriental 
people, when a great conqueror 
returns from his victories in a tri- 
umphal car. It was our intention 
to get on to Mannheim, but we were 
told that the gates would be closed, 
and we should get no admission ;— 
and here, too, was a feature now 
departed, and in its departure not 
regretted. Hence we had to tarry 
at Mannheim in a purely German 
hof, instead of a hotel adjusted for 
the accommodation of the British 








* Coxe’s Memoirs, i. 333. 
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tourist. TIlow well I recalled the 
memory of every trifle! The refrain 
of a song by a mother coaxing her 
child to sleep; of a rickety family 
vehicle that stopped at the inn door 
at eight o’clock in the morning and 
discharged two ancient ladies, evi- 
dently tremendously high-born, who 
sat down to a bottle of wine, and 
endeavoured to chat with us in a 
condescending manner. It all xe- 
minded me of Uhjland’s pretty 
verses on the return of the one sur- 
vivor of three who had crossed the 
river to the same spot, and the offer 
to the boatman of the triple fare— 
no doubt acceptable—because, 

* Although unknown to thee, 

Spirits twain have passed with me.” 
I had a parallel even in the crossing 
of a ferry: ; but it would be uncandid 
to represent the parallel as well- 
fitting, for the vessel was a large 
mongrel between raft and ship, 
in which were wafted across’ the 
Neckar sundry cows, carts, and 
horses, with abundance of farm- 
produce, and many farm-looking 
people utterly destitute of romance. 

But another association about 
Marlborough’s career connects itself 
with another river. The Maas or 
Meuse is a far more pleasant stream 
than the others flowing through 
Belgium or Holland. The Rhine, 
and all the branches it divides itself 
into near its close, came originally 
of glacier water, and this is not 
easily purified of the glacier filth. 

But the Meuse, descending from 
the French Vosves, has at the be- 
ginning no such burden to divest 
itself of. Great part of its career 
is at the same time spent in stony 
ground, where the tributary waters 
are clear. Its banks, even down in 
the Netherlands, are decorated with 
pleasant turf and trees, and alto- 
gether the river gives opportunity 
and temptation to the bather. One 
summer evening | followed a cheer- 
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ful group of boys down the pleasant 
meadow by the river-side between 
Roermonde and Venlo, when I be- 
held a sight scarcely to be believed , 
in, so unprecedented was it on the 
Continent. The boys all simul- 
taneously stripped themselves—not, 
according to the celebrated trope of 
Sir Boyle Roche, like Newfound- 
Jand dogs, but like Eton or Harrow 
boys, and plunged into the stream, 

It was close to the same spot 
that on a summer evening some 
hundred and seventy-five years ago, 
a boat with a distinguished party 
descended the river. It was at the 
beginning of the war of the Spanish 
succession. The French troops had 
been beaten out of the district ; and 
the party in the boat being of the 
other army, were confident and care- 
less. The result showed, however, 
that a French recruiting or crimp- 
ing party was hovering about. The 
vessel did not require to be dragged, 
as it was descending the stream ; 
but a tow-rope was left loose, and 
got into the hands of the crimpers, 
who pulled the boat toshore. They 
were men of business, selecting the 
working crew as a valuable acqui- 
sition so far, but leaving the fine 
gentlemen as not worth their while. 
Among them was one who was then 
known as John Churchill, Earl of 
Marlborough, and he was on his 
way down the river to embark 
for England and be created a duke 
for his services. 

I beheld a scene near this same 
spot; it was a trifle—but somehow 
it interested me. A pleasure-party 
embarked on the river—male and. 
female—very gay and chatty. The 
evening was hot and oppressive 5. 
and as I was standing on the bank, 
and they gently going with the. 
stream, there came rapidly on one. 
of the most potent thunderstorms 
Iever beheld. The hemisphere was 
first blackened, then all illuminated, 
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with a red glare covering it, as if a 
thousand monsoons were blazing, 
and the rain tumbled as if thou- 
sands of buckets were emptied over- 


head. I thought of the pleasure- 
party. Had the affair happened at 
home one would have felt certain 


of learning whether any misfortune 
had befallen them; ard there was 
something tragic in, seeing them ab- 
sorbed into the unknown darkness. 
Tremendous thunderstorms were a 
peculiar feature of last year. I 
wonder if they had any precedent 
coruection with the frost, snow- 
storms, and rain-torrents of our 
spring. I caught them and their 
instantaneous sousing in various 
parts of the Continent : among the 
stunted, shelterless vines covering 
vhe unpicturesque hills over unin- 
teresting Stuttgart: then, again, in 
a place belonging to the other ex- 
treme in interest and beauty—the 
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Alps around Salzburg. It was a 
bright evening, the sun still linger- 
ing, and promising to see me safely 
out of a mountain footpath. Sud- 
denly there came the blackness and 
then a torrent of rain. This was 
nothing; but the darkness was 
serious, especially when I found 
that I had lost the path and was 
wandering among rocks, I remem- 
ber our old friend De Quincey de- 
scribing one of his midnight wan- 
dering difficulties, ending in his 
having to lie down and take what 
sleep he could get on the wet 
heather ; and, screwing his flexible 
lips into the solemn aspect you 
must remember, he said, with his 
equally solemn tone, “I can assure 
you it was exceedingly disagree- 
able.” So it is, I can assure you, 
at least to feel one’s self benighted 
on the pathless Alps. However, 
here I am. 
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WINTER IN A NORTHUMBRIAN WATERING-PLACE. 


Tue diagnosis of the mysteries of 
modern maladies results in novel 
and audacious remedies. Even very 
lately, when you sought medical ad- 
vice in certain stages of recognized 
complaints, you might pretty well 
forecast your sentence of banish- 
ment, Your destination was sure 
to be somewhere in the sunny south, 
—Madeira or Malaga, the Riviera, 
Algeria, or Malta, if you were or- 
dered further than Torquay or St. 
Leonards. But all that has been 
changing in the course of the last 
year or two; and the range of con- 
temporary scientific tres atment is an- 
nihilating space, and setting tem- 
perature at defiance. It is quite on 
the cards that you come out of the 
consulting-room condemned to the 
Koumiss cure among the steppes 
and forests of the Volga, or you 
may be sent in the wake of Cook 
on a cruise of. circumnavigation, 
with your prescribed stages of so- 
journ in Yokohama, the Yosemite 
Valley, and the Pacific archipelagoes. 
There are enthusiasts who assure you 
that a visit to Iceland is the most in- 
fallible specific for advanced con- 
sumption; and it seems more than 
possible that the development of 
railways and ideas may bring To- 
bolsk into favour as a winter health- 
resort. Our own experience has 
unhappily been extensive. We have 
long been in the way of summering 
at the most fashionable health-re- 
sorts, from the original Spa on the 
skirts of the Ardennes to the bub- 
bling fountains in the beautiful Bo- 
hemian valleys ; and have paid win- 
ter visits to most of the colonies of 
our country-people who hybernate 
anywhere between Caen and Cairo. 
Yet we experienced something of a 
shock in last Christmas week, when 


we received peremptory orders to 
betake ourselves promptly to North- 
umberland. As we went murmur- 
ing down the doctor’s steps, muffled 
up to the eyes, and made a rush 
across the ice-sheeted pavement to 
throw ourselves back in the hermet- 
ically-closed brougham, our feelings 
were like those of the Syrian cap- 
tain when bidden by the Hebrew 
prophet to bathe in the Jordan. 
Va pour Bournemouth and its 
balmy pine-woods, we might have 
said, had our prescribed itinerary 
tended south-westward ; but the bare 
thought of bleak Northumbrian lati- 
tudes in January gave one the pre- 
monitory symptoms of a shaking 
fever. “ Bamboroughshire,” in such 
circumstances, associated itself with 
heartrending stories of shipwrecked 
seamen wintering in Nova Zembla; 
with sheep and their shepherds 
‘“‘smoored” in the snow-drifts ; with 
tumbling surf and screaming sea- 
birds; with shoals of sandy islands 
ceaselessly lashed by the leaden 
waves; with frozen-shrouded vessels 
shattered in gales on a_ lee-shore, 
and contemporary Grace Darlings 
attempting adventurous rescues. 
However, there seemed no help for 
it. Our doctor appeared as confi- 
dent as he was decidedly peremp- 
tory; and when once we have parted 
with our guineas for advice, it be- 
comes matter of principle to get 
value for the money. Like the gen- 
tleman who, when awakened in the 
blazing inn, objected that the confla- 
gration was the affair of the inn- 
keeper, we decided to throw all re- 
sponsibility on our adviser, although 
we had to repel a deadly foreboding 
that the cure might turn to a kill. 
The first thing to be done was to 
decide definitely on a destination ; 
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for the indications we had received 
in that respect were vague in the 
extreme. Making the most insidi- 


ous inquiries we felt to be a matter, 


of delicacy as well as difficulty ; for, 
assuming that we found any one 
capable of enlightening us, a be- 
trayal of our purpose in asking 
might well make us pass for a luna- 
tic. Happily luck befriended us. 
At a club we chanced to stumble on 
a casual acquaintance, who hailed, as 
we knew, from those northern re- 
gions, and we blindly resolved to 
trust something to his patriotism ; 
and not without reason, as was 
proved’by the event. Clearly, re- 
serve was altogether out of place ; 
for the first glimmer of our inten- 
tion that escaped us arrested his in- 
terest and commanded his sympathy. 
Where the doctor had been peremp- 
torily persuasive, he was genuinely 
enthusiastic. To hear him expa- 
tiate, you would have fancied he 
was limuing a paradise on the shores 
of balmy Sicily or under the dreamy 
palms of the Levant. He had facts 
and figures at his finger-ends to 
boot. He gave you the mean tem- 
perature of a Northumbrian winter ; 
and it was considerably higher than 
that of Hampshire or Devon. He 
glibly ran over a list of delicate 
foreign birds who wintered habitu- 
ally on those genial shores. What 
was even more to the purpose, he 
catalogued a variety of cures that 
had been wrought. under his own 
personal observation ; and many of 
them savoured of miracle or sorcery. 
Well, then, could he recommend 
one a decently comfortable place of 
residence? “ Decently comfortable, 
indeed!” Our acquaintance evi- 
dently felt injured at the doubt and 
the slight. However, his hearty 
good-nature and kindly interest 
prevailed over his passing pique, 
He could put his finger on a place 
that he was sure would charm us. 
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Sheltered, sunny, enchantingly pic- 
turesque in its scenery, within a 
short drive of a great railway junc- 
tion, and quiet above everything. 
For. the last. recommendation we 
were as ready to accept his assur- 
ances as when he added that in the 
beginning of January we might 
count on having the pick of the ac- 
commodation. But we scarcely 
dared be over-minute in our inquiries 
as to what the character of the ac- 
commodation might be; so, some 
evenings later when we descended 
at thé junction in question, the haze 
that hung over our immediate fu- 
ture was almost as thick as the sea- 
fog that mantled round the gas- 
lamps, 

Prudently acting on our mentor’s 
counsel, we had telegraphed in ad- 
vance for a carriage to be in wait- 
ing. It appeared that the resources 
of. Redburnmouth were equal to no- 
thing beyond open waggonettes 
and “corresponding closed “vehicles, 
cramped, springless, and unpleasant- 
ly bearse-like, that reminded one of 
nothing so much as Valencian tar- 
tanas in miniature. Our fly we 
found commodious, but costly. It 
came froma country town half-a- 
dozen of miles to the inland; and 
the canny Northumbrians who owned 
it had made their calculations char- 
acteristically, so that the strangers 
should not boast of having the best 
of the bargain. And we had our 
first specimen of native independ- 
ence on driving up to the door of 
the “Salmon-fishers’ Arms.” As 
well as we could see, now our eyes 
were getting used to the darkness, 
the High Street of the little town 
was guiltless of gaslight; and we 
had gathered from the jolting that 
kept us under a cascade of small 
packages, that the inhabitants must 
be lightly rated by their paving- 
board. The aspect of ‘the “Arms” was 
something more than unpretentious. 
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There was nothing of the air-of pic- 
turesque old-fashioned comfort that 
so often gives assurance of hearty 
welcome in the homely village hos- 
telries of the south; no irregularly- 
shaped windows receding and ad- 
vancing among showers of falling 
creepers under broad overhanging 
eaves; no sign creaking cheerily 
overhead from the spreading boughs 
of some venerable chestnut; no 
windowed door opening into a glow- 
ing passage, with the projecting bar 
embowered in the fading Christmas 
decorations of holly and mistletoe. 
All was shut up, hard and fast, as 
forbidding as a spring rat-trap or a 
miser’s strong-box. It was a blank- 
visaged, two-storeyed dwelling, with 
windows made to pattern on either 
side of the door, and a low-browed 
archway at one side, leading down 
to the bar and a stable-yard. At 
least a couple of minutes went by 
ere any one responded to our peals 
on the bell. Then we were con- 
fronted by a strapping maid, who 
“ didna rightly ken” whether or no 
we could have accommodation, al- 
though, as it proved, there was not 
a soul in the house—not even a 
solitary bagman. However, after 
eyeing us distrustfully, on the re- 
commendation of the flyman, who 
began to get impatient, she consent- 
ed to go and inquire, and in due 
time a heavy foot-fall was followed 
by the appearance of the host in 
person. He was a stalwart, mas- 
culine’counterpart of his handmaid, 
attired in decent Dissenting black 
with a chimney-pot hat, which he 
made no motion to remove, and 
hands that had vanished from sight 
in his pockets. He was clearly put 
out by our intrusion, and we felt it 
was altogether a toss-up whether we 
might not be sent summarily about 
our business. But good-feeling or 
hospitality got the upper hand; and 
it was really with something like 
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friendly affability that, withdrawing 
one of his hands from his pocket, he 
threw open the door of a parlour 
at his elbow. Farther, he sent the 
maid up-stairs to show us our bed- 
rooms, and looked on complacently 
himself while the flyman and an 
ostler brought in the luggage. Our 
first impression of the rooms was 
their overpowering resemblance to 
our notions of the atmosphere of an 
Esquimaux cabin. The casements 
had evidently been battened down 
since the autumn; and there was a 
vlending of the odours of sand and 
stale tobacco- smoke; unventilated 
mattresses, and whisky-toddy. The 
walls were adorned with engravings 
of his Grace of Northumberland and 
the Duchess; the table with a huge 
family Bible, a monster salmon- 
trout, and bouquets of sea-weed un- 
der glass. When the windows were 
forced open, with the inward rush 
of the fog came reminders of a 
sharp -set appetite; but when we 
came to touch on. the subject of a 
repast, the landlord was frankly dis- 
couraging. ‘For fish, no — there 
had been a bit of a ground-swell 
in the morning, and so the boats 
hadna putten out.” For meat, it 
appeared that there was none in the 
larder, and it was clean out of the 
question to disturb the butcher at 
that hour of the night—the hour of 
the night being barely 7.30. In the 
end, however, we roughed it to our 
satisfaction on fairly fresh eggs and 
excellent bacon, washed down with 
tea and whisky-toddy. Whatever 
might be the upshot of our exile, 
the Northumbrian air was working 
wonders already. If the land did 
not abound in cutlets and claret, 
our host, who relaxed as he looked 
on at us supping, scouted the idea 
of our starving, though Northum- 
brians were not to be taken by 
surprise, If the rooms were small 
and scantily furnished, had not his 
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worship the Mayor of Coalville, with 
his family, relaxed in them through 
all the summer from his municipal 
cares. So we retired to our couches 
with mingled hopes and fears, to 
awake in the morning refreshed, 
but considerably excited as to Red- 
burnmouth. 

There was little to be seen across 
the narrow street, save a house that 
was very much a counterpart of the 
inn, though apparently a couple of 
centuries older. The predominant 
style of architecture was solid, if it 
was far from showy. Of a profusion 
of small windows, the half at least 
had been built up, presumably in 
the evil days of the window-tax ; and 
those that were left, deep set in the 
weather - beaten walls, spoke  elo- 
quently of the terrors of a blustering 
climate. Although the fog had 
gone, and given place to a brilliant 
morning, the look of the thorough- 
fare was by no means lively. On go- 
ing forth, however, we were pleased 
to find that those first unfavourable 
impressions were deceptive. It is 
true that the place was as different 
as possible from the southern water- 
ing-places, with their glistening 
chalk-cliffs, asphalted promenades, 
and stuccoed terraces. The natives 
of Redburnmouth evidently lived 
for themselves; and if there were 
professional lodging-house keepers, 
they made no parade of their call- 
ing. The main street meandered 
up and down along the sharp ridge 
of a hog’s back. The houses were 
of all sizes, and made no attempt at 
dressing themselves in line. A few 
of the best of them had brass 
knockers, and their own piece of 
private pavement. The little shops 
showed the oddest confusion of 
trades, judging by the promiscuons 
display in their windows; and our 
subsequent experience fully con- 
firmed this. The public buildings 
consisted of a dilapidated church 
with a tottering steeple; two or 
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three Zions and Bethesdas of various 
denominations ; and a pump, whose 
handle of ponderous metal-work was 
seldom idle from sunrise to sundown. 
Except for a sharp savour of salt in 
the air, and a whiff of sea-weed that 
blended with the more pronounced 
odour of the gas-works, for anything 
you could perceive of the sea you 
might as well have been in the 
midland counties. As you learned 
afterwards, the better-to-do inhabi- 
tants made a point of fashion of 
turning their backs on it; and no 
doubt in course of the year they 
had enough of the chilly expanse of 
leaden-coloured sky and water. But 
this morning, when you diverged 
from the thoroughfare either to 
right or left, the scene changed as 
by enchantment. You stepped out 
of the chilly shadows of the street 
into some vista of brilliant sunshine. 
The village was built on a wedge- 
shaped crest, whence the ground 
dipped sharply on either side. On 
the one hand it was bounded by 
the stream of the Redburn; on the 
other by along flat stretch of links, 
lying locked between some bold 
green steeps and the line of sand- 
hills that shut out the sea, Either 
slope was ingeniously terraced and 
covered with houses and hanging 
gardens. The humbler of these 
dwellings, in obedience to the popu- 
lar prejudice, were constructed end- 
on to the ocean, so as to spare their 
inmates any possible glimpse of 
it. They ran down abruptly in 
narrow alleys, the footway formed 
of rude flights of steps. But en 
yevanche, there were mansions un- 
expectedly imposing, running into 
‘most spirited designs of fantastic 
architecture, much of it ingeniously 
unsuitable to the climate. In con- 
trast to battlemented dwellings with 
massive walls and windows with- 
drawing themselves into deep em- 
brasures, were others with light 
Moorish belvideres and airy veran- 
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das, such as you may see on the 
slopes of the Corniche or among the 
orange-gardens of glowing Anda- 
lusia, — the fact being ‘that this 
bleak bay of Redburnmouth is the 
Baiz of many of the wealthy mer- 
chants and coalowners of the coun- 
try. Thither they come with their 
families at Easter or in the sum- 
mer-time, having a telegraph office 
within a stone-throw of their 
doors, and being still within easy 
reach of their business; and the 
change from the volumes of chemi- 
cally - flavoured coal - smoke that 
roll over the lower courses of the 
Tyne and the Tees to the invigo- 
rating breezes that sweep through 
Redburnmouth, must be like ex- 
changing the dregs of a barrel of 
muddy stout for the sparkling 
vintages of Rheims and Epernay. 
Nor have these respectable though 
fanciful illionaires always been 
building on their own account. In 
many instances they have altered 
and adapted earlier constructions. 
At one time the little place—now- 
adays one cannot call it a port—did 
a very considerable trade in grain, 
as is shown by the great red 
granaries that look as if they had 
been designed to defy the ravages of 
time, and assuredly with no fore- 
boding of the speedy abolition of 
the corn-laws. Many of these have 
been oddly transmogrified into pri- 
vate residences ; their long barrack- 
like facades pierced with intermin- 
able rows of windows, like the grim 
ports in the sides of an ironclad; 
while the walls have been buttressed 
for greater security, and the outlines 
of their steep necks broken into in- 
numerable chimneys. 

Perhaps we ought to confess, in 
common honesty, that our criticisms 
of these styles of architecture may 
have been coloured by unconscious 
envy. The fable of the fox and the 
grapes is always finding fresh illus- 
tration; and, to tell. the truth, we 
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were seriously exercised in spirit as 
to the chances of housing one’s self 
comfortably. If the Northumbriars 
are at least as fond of money as their 
neighbours, they appear by tacit 
consent to decline to take the 
trouble to scramble for it; and 
when all are content to sit and wait, 

no one loses an advantage, while 
everybody is relieved from worry. 

Thus although you knew that some 
of the householders made a practice 
of entertaining strangers, there was 
nothing to guide you in looking for 
lodgings. You sauntered up one 
side of the street and down another, 
without being stopped by a ticket 
in asingle window. Naturally we 
had a delicacy in making inquiries 
of our host at the inn, who, although 
he had been anything but impressé 
in receiving us, might possibly be 
loath to let us go. So, in the ab- 
sence of house-agents, or those con- 
sulting grocers who abound in more 
frequented resorts, we resolved to test 
the good-nature of the postmaster. 
His first inclination to reserve over- 
come, we found him embarassingly 
loquacious in his explanations. 
He was so anxious to do no in- 
justice to any of his neighbours ; 
so reluctant to incur the respon- 
sibility of misleading us by any 
misstatement. At last we backed 
ourselves out of his little shop, with 
a list of lodgings more or less 
eligible. A comparative survey of 
their exteriors left us little doubt 
as to that where we should pre- 
fer to be quartered. It was a long, 
rambling, old-fashioned house, with 
a homelike though homely air, and 
evidently it contained ample accom- 
modation. Above all, as we dis- 
eovered in looking up at it from the 
links bebind, it had the exceptional 
charm of commanding splendid sea 
views over the tolerably spacious 
garden and shrubberies that sloped 
downwards from the gravelled 
terrace. 
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If the people of Redburnmouth 
are stolid in some respects, they 
have their full share of curiosity ; 
and a piece of excitement is none 
the less welcome when it comes, 
that they live almost entirely out of 
the world through the winter. Our 
arrival had been village talk through 
the morning: the purpose. of our 
protracted interview at the post- 
office had already got wind; and 
the old lady who answered her 
bell had very evidently been ex- 
pecting our visit. In a Sunday 
toilet, got up for the occasion, she 
looked us over as critically as the 
maid of the inn had done the even- 
ing before. The impression being 
apparently favourable, she became 
slightly ‘more expansive in her 
guarded civility ; but, without much 
waste of words set herself to show 
the apartments. These were not 
uncomfortable in their way, and the 
prospect from them as cheerful as 
could be expected in these regions ; 
naturally did not 


although they 
show to advantage, since the carpets 
were up and the furniture stacked. 
All that, however, could be speedily 


set to rights; and this evident 
sign of its being hopelessly out of 
the season seemed to make it clear 
that we might have them on the 
most reasonable terms. But that 
was by no means the conclusion of 
the landlady. She named a sum 


not extravagant in itself, but fully | 


half as much again as would have 
been asked at the same time of year 
for the same number of rooms, say, 
on the Grand Parade at Eastbourne. 
It was a significant trait of north- 
country manners. The Eastbourne 
landlady would have felt that if she 
frightened you away, you would 
have found a score of her neigh- 
bours all eager to undersell her. 
While the Redburnmouth matron 
knew that she could trust her towns- 
people to stick to their charges as 
firmly as herself. So we found 
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when we were tempted to try our 
luck elsewhere, with the sole result 
of assuring ourselves that we had 
better come to an _ understanding 
with her for our own sakes. But 
this attempt to better ourselves had 
rather raised us in her opinion, and 
she took no advantage of our knock- 
ing under, and tacitly confessing 
ourselves at her mercy. On the 
coutrary, when the bargain was 
fairly clenched for a given number 
of weeks—she would Jay down her 
carpets for no less time—she be- 
came suddenly cordial, And, as it 
turned out, we soon had occasion 
to have recourse to her experience 
for all sorts of friendly counsels. A 
question as to how far she could 
answer for her cookery, was like 
pulling the string of a shower-bath 
that drenched us with unwelcome 
surprise. Cookery! It was not 
the way in Redburnmouth to cook 
for anybody; the gentlefolks brought 
their own cooks, and all she placed 
at their disposal was her kitchen. 
Servants! why, of course she had 
none; she and her sister did the 
work of the house, but it was out of 
the question their doing for visitors. 
Plate? bedding? table -linen? we 
asked, anxiously, as these new nor- 
thern lights began to break upon 
us. Alas! all these things we had 
to find, with a multiplicity of 
others; until at last it was with a 
sense of positive relief we learned 
that she possessed some scanty 
kitchen utensils, and that neces- 
sity did not condemn us to hiring 
crockery and china. So, to cut the 
story short, we had to conform to 
the customs of the place. We 
soon set the telegraph in motion 
for servants we had left in the 
south; and were in. communication 
with tradesmen in the neighbouring 
county town for a supply of the es- 
sentials of a lodging-house existence, 

These preliminary difficuJties set- 
tled, we had little reason to grumble. 
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We found our landlady better than 
her word and her very guarded prom- 
ises. Her reserve had dropped 
from her like a domino; and if she 
showed herself in her natural 
loquacity, and reserved to herself the 
right of entrée at ail hours to the 
rooms she had let, vet she was in- 
valuable as a motherly adviser in 
our anxieties, and as an intermediary 
between us and the rest of the 
community. For we should have 
been on short commons indeed, had 
we waited for the tradespeople to 
come to ask for our custom, There 
were sundry butchers’ shops, but as 
likely as not the might be 
locked and the owners gone for the 
day, on a round of business engage- 
ments. The baker was a widow 
who literally made no sign, and 
lived with her family in an upper 
chamber. Our milk and_ butter 
came through the mediation of 

linendraper ; it was the shoemaker 
who svld shell-fish:; and when we 


doors 


did procure vegetables, which was 


seldom indeed, they were bought 
at the grocery and postal telegraph 
office. We had doubts as to the 
probable quality of the meat in so 
- small a fishing-town, but had con- 
soled ourselves with the idea of 
Juxuriating in fish at all events, 
As it turned out, the meat was un- 
exceptionable; while on the rare 
occasions when fish was forth- 
coming, it was simply execrable. 
The scarcity may have been partly 
explained by the ugly coast and 
the treacherous weather. But we 
puzzled ourselves for long to account 
for the infamous quality, until we 
discovered that it was the custom 
of the fishermen to keep sone breath 
in the wretched animals to the 
last, that the purchaser might have 
convincing proof of their freshness. 
They were delivered at the kitchen- 
door, walloping feebly in buckets 
or baskets, having lost flesh and 
firmness alike during the prolonga- 
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tion of their dying agonies ; and the 
most you gained by remonstrance 
was having them knocked on the 
head round the corner. 

In fact, it would be a hard mat- 
ter for the most persuasive of men 
to bring the inhabitants to change 
their manner of thinking. They 
have a profound distrust of novel 
suggestions ; and it is impossible to 
get them to regard an ideafrom any 
but the immemorial point of view. 
You find this hold good invari- 
ably in the trivial matters of every- 
day life; and although most of 
them are “Liberal” in __ politics, 
they are unanimously Conservative 
in their habits. There is one im- 
portant exception, however; and a 
very remarkable one. In the last 
dozen of years or so, almost all of 
them have changed their religion. 
They used to profess the faith of 
the Established Church, and now 
they have gone over to various Dis- 
senting communions. We have no 
reason to believe that it is owing to 
any such indifference on the part of 
the clergy, as left the field open in 
certain Scotch districts to the teach- 
ing of the Evangelical party before 
the great schism. On the contrary, 
in some of those coast villages, 
which are but seldom provided with 
churches, the parochial clergymen 
had arranged for Sunday services, 
which used to be crowded, and are 
now deserted. But if the Church 
was not inactive, the Dissenters 
were more energetic still. Travel- 
ling apostles established regular cir- 
cuits, and unquestionably they have 
seen the fruit of their labours. Now 
the fishermen and their families 
are regular in their attendance in 
meeting-houses they have built, for 
the ministrations of preachers whom 
they partially endow. Naturally 
enough, being “unlettered and 
ignorant men, ” like their prototypes 
in Galilee, they shirk discussion 
with the rectors and vicars they 
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once welcomed to their cottages. 
But they give disagreeable proof of 
their perverted zeal in the new form 
of belief as well as of the prejudices 
they have imbibed from their new 
teachers, by the treatment they be- 
stow on the “ Prayer-book.” They 
do not solemnly consign it to the 
flames as the symbol of a degrading 
superstition ; but we hear that it has 
been no uncommon thing to see co- 
pies of it cast out upon the heaps of 
refuse, among cinders, mussel-shells, 
and decaying star-fish. Consequent- 
ly, the place of parish clergymen is 
even more of a sinecure than for- 
merly; and he must address him- 
self to a “scratch” congregation 
of the sheep from other men’s 
flocks. The people of the seaward 
district are gone astray from him; 
while the agriculturists to the land- 
ward, farmers and their labourers 
alike, have long been Presbyterian 
almost to a man, 

Impracticable as they are, and 
far from agreeable to deal with in 
their aggressive independence, these 
Northumbrian fishermen are emi- 
nently respectable. We do not im- 
agine that tectotalism has kept 
pace with dissent. Yet they seem 
temperate in the sense of the O’Gor- 
man’s definition, in one of his recent 
parliamentary orations, inasmuch as 
they rarely take more liquor on 
board than they can carry away 
without inconvenience. Our win- 
dows commanded the access to the 
tap-room of one of the inns; and if 
the landlord depended on his bar 
custom for his livelihood, he must 
have been in a very bad way. No 
doubt they lay in provision of 
spirits among their sea-stores-when 
they put out for a night’s fishing ; 
and small blame to them, consider- 
ing the work and the exposure, 
But the well-fed appearance of their 
comfortably-clothed families, with 
the snug furnishing of their cottage 
interiors, forbids the notion of their 
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being given to dissipation either at 
home or abroad. Yet their life is 
beset with unusual temptations, 
It is an alternation of seasons of 
dangerous exposure with prolonged 
periods of the most tantalising in- 
activity. They do not look the 
stamp of fellows to shrink from 
danger; but with a certain swell 
on, even when the weather is com- 
paratively calm, they never think 
of putting to sea. Then at Red- 
burnmouth none of the fishing- 
boats can be kept in the estuary of 
the little river, because the strip of 
tumbling water on the bar is more 
or less awkward at all times. The 
boats are drawn up high and dry 
on the open beach, to be run down 
on wheels for the launch when the 
state of the weather admits of it: 
while the neighbouring village of 
Emblehoe is feneed in by outlying 
strata of flat rocks that show their 
slimy surface of blackened sea-weed 
as soon as the tide is half-way be- 
tween flow and ebb, and which are 
intersected by labyrinths of crooked 
channels, only one of which is 
navigable at all times. Thus the 
fishing becomes very much ofa 
lottery, and is less profitable than | 
formerly, although we believe that, 
one year with another, the returns 
are fairly good, The boats are 
owned in shares, the crews being 
occasionally made up by an extra 
hand of two, who are paid by a per- 
centage on the catch. When shoals 
of fish are off the coast, a single 
lucky night will sometimes yield a 
sum almost incredible-—£30 or even 
£40, as we have been assured. 
Though our personal experience of 
Redburnmouth fish is so unfavour- 
able, there is a regular demand for 
it in the midland towns. Each 
little village has established its 
telegraph wire, and the bargains are ' 
arranged asthe beats come in. On 
the other hand, many of the ventures 
are almost blank, to say nothing of 
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those days or weeks on end when 
the men must kick their heels’ on 
shore, cursing the weather or pray- 
ing for a change. If this enforced 
idleness comes hard on men who 
have as little objection to work as 
its wages, yet, thanks to their 
constitutional stolidity, they suc- 
ceed in carrying themselves. as if 
they were sublimely indifferent. At 
Redburnmouth they have their reg- 
ular promenade on a little bluff 
overhanging the harbour, where by 
turns and watches, under a short 
half-dozen yards of  skeltering 
wall, they smoke their pipes on 
a quarter-deck walk that seems 
regulated upon the dimensions of 
their tiny fishing-craft. Not that, 
taking it all in all, they have cause 
to complain of want of excitement. 
Unless the weather is absolutely 
settled, they never put out without 
risking their lives more or less, aad 
putting their property in appreci- 
able jeopardy. For should a gale 
spring up off the land, there is no 
getting back to their villages, They 
may have to cut from their nets 
and run down before the wind like 
crippled sea-fowl, for there are no 
harbours easily accessible nearer 
than the shelter of the Firth of 
Forth. 

Talking of gales and stormy 
weather leads us naturally to speak 
of the climate of Redburnmouth. 
The prevailing winter winds were 
from the west; and for days, and 
even weeks, they set steadily from 
that quarter with varying violence. 
But those who associate the ideas 
of westerly breezes with the gentle 
footsteps of spring over blooming 
flowers and freshening meadows 
would have been very disagreeably 
disappointed. In Northumberland 
the west wind cuts the tops off the 
trees with the sweep of a gigantic 
pruning knife, wherever they show 
themselves above some sheltering 
ridge; it sends the case-hardened 
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sheep to huddle themselves together 
in cowering groups under protection 
of the nearest bank, and makes the 
fowls of the air betake themselves 
to the cover of the coast-line, or 
ride it out on the seething surge 
to the lee of the rolling breakers, 
In the village of Redburnmouth it 
used to howl savagely among the 
chimney- pots, and would have 
shaken the casements out of their 
settings had they not been so small 
and so firmly secured. It made the 
High Street utterly impracticable 
for ladies who hung out superfluous 
canvas in the shape of voluminous 
draperies: any hat with a brim was 
plucked from your head, and ordi- 
nary coats torn from your shoulders; 
so you betook yourself to the local 
coitfure ofa close-fitting collier’s s eal- 
skin, and found that tight-buttoned 
vea-jackets were your only wear. 
As it swept down the course of the 
river, the fine sand kept flying sca- 
ward ina blinding drift that turned 
the slowly shoaling sea-water to 
yellow; and, driving the breakers 
backwards in clouds of showery 
spray, it produced magnificent 
effects of falling water-works. As 
you promenaded the sands at low- 
water, half protected by the double 
screen of the sand-hills and the 
swelling grassy ridges beyond, and 
wrapped from the throat to the 
calves in the heaviest of Ulsters, 
the wind gearched you out to the 
very marrow. But, strange to say, 
though it shrivelled the skin and 
chilled the blood, there were neither 
colds nor coughs in any amount of 
exposure to it, while its immediate 
after-effect was a portentous stimu- 
lus to the appetite. When the air 
was from the east, which was far 
less Often, it brought up a fog or 
“fret,” which clouded the seaward 
view and affected you disagreeably 
with a sense of rawness. But let 
it blow .which way it would, the 
atmosphere was invariably bracing 
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—and that is the great reeommenda- 
tion of the place to those who have 
sound enough stamina to stand it. 
Either the wind came charged with 
the briny freshness of the Northern 
Sea, or else it swept down over 
heathery moors, from the breezy 
summits of the Cheviots. 

In time you got used to being 
buffeted about, and having the 
breath knocked out of your body, 
as you tacked about in the teeth 
of the gales. The atmosphere was 
generally beautifully clear, and if 
the prospects were bleak, they were 
bright. Ascending the low hills that 
backed up the links, a varied pano- 
rama unrolled itself around you. 
You carried your eye along the 
bending lines of the coast, and the 
sweeps of sandy bays that lay locked 
in the arms of surf-beaten promon- 
tories, over much of the scenery 
that delighted “ Saint Hilda’s holy 
maids” in the famous coasting voy- 
age described in ‘Marmion.’ To 
the south were the baronial battle- 
ments of Warkworth, with the town 
of Widdrington on the sky-line be- 
yond ; in front of you the Isle of 
Coquet, where the “ good saint” and 
his cell have been replaced by « 
conspicuous white lighthouse, with 
a staff of highly intelligent keepers. 
To the north, Dunstanborough 
among “its boiling breakers in its 
cavern’d shore ;” while looking back 
over your shoulder you saw the 
river come winding among grassy 
holms under broomy braes from the 
heathery uplands that melted away 
in the haze that enveloped the 
Cheviots in its faint blue mantle. 

In the absence of fashionable 
society, of pump-rooms, conversation 
saloons, circulating libraries, and all 
the rest of it—walks in the neigh- 
bourhood, and the admiration of 
wilder nature in more distant ex- 
peditions, became, of course, one’s 
chief pursuits. Equally, of course, 
you had to shape your plans by the 
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weather. There came a succession 
of snowstorms, which heaped the 
drifting wreaths breast-high, and 
made the inland roads wellnigh 
impracticable. Then it was a case 
of Hobson’s choice, and you had 
either to be content to stay at home, 
or follow the beach within high. 
water mark. Even where the salt- 
water washed up twice a-day, the 
keen frost made a good fight of it, 
and left you but a slippery footing, 
The drift of the sand came round 
you in a succession of .Jittle whirl- 
winds, mingled, as the case might 
be, with falling flakes, or dry pow- 
dery particles from the ground, 
Here and there the sand-hills that 
met the sea had been mined by the 
highest tides, till they rose in steep 
escarpments, thatched with the 
coarse bent-grass; and each tuft of 
grass, and each ledge of the “ ribbed 
sea-sand,” were thickly hung with 
festoons of icicles, that grew day 
after day as the snow kept melting 
in the noon-day sunshine, till finally 
they would crumble with their own 
weight. You might walk for miles 
or hours and never meet a soul away 
from the villages or the scattered 
farmhouses. Yet you were far from 
the only being who sought shelter 
there from the wind and the drift. 
Besides the troops of gulls that 
kept skimming the crests of the 
breakers, the water-edge was alive 
with dunlings or sea-snipe, which, 
when you flushed them from some 
sand-bank as they ran about their 
feeding, would take short jerky 
flights, to light again ahead of you, 
with their shrill piping cry. Every 
now and again, on turning some 
sharp point of land, you found 
yourself in the curve of some little 
bay, where the temperature would 
seem suddenly to change, and mira- 
culously as the wind ceased_ to 
cut your cheek, you were con- 
scious by contrast of a genial glow. 
And in these recesses you found 
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yourself in a regular aviary of re- 
fuge, where land-birds and sea-fow] 
had given themselves rendezvous. 


Larks. and linnets fluttered about 
among great stones embedded in 


the sand, that were covered with 
sea-weed ‘and limpets. Blackbirds, 
thrushes, and missel-thrashes rose 
on stiffened wings out of their rest- 
ing-places in tiie face of the sand- 
hills, to settle again after some fifty 
yards or so. The beds of rock that 
raised their slippery faces among the 
roll of the breakers, were covered 
with cormorants, puffins, guillemots, 
razor-bills, and clamorous sea- -gulls 
of all kinds. While great flocks 
of the lapwings that re? the 
neighbouring moorland and fallow, 
had gathered among the sea-fowl in 
search of food, and came sweeping 
round your head with the melan- 
choly cry that is said so often to 
have betrayed the skulking wan- 
derers in the days of the Scotch 
Covenanting dragonnades. For our- 
selves, we think it equally cruel and 
unsportsman-like to give feathered 
refugees an inhospitable reception, 
when their instinctive shyness has 
been unnaturally tamed by sharp 
extremities of cold and hunger. 
But there can be no doubt that a 
scientific ornithologist might add a 
variety of curious birds to his col- 
lection in a winter so severe as the 
last; and we are sorry to say that 
some of the resident gentlemen are 
very far from sharing our scruples, 
On the contrary, more than one 
“poaching character” was detailed 
on regular duty to look out for 
strangers; and the shot you heard 
from an ambush often sounded the 
death-knell of some illustrious vic- 
tim who had teen stalked and as- 
sassinated. 

Very different was the same walk 
in the beginning of spring, when 
you took advantage of one of the 
delusive days that gave promise of 
an early season. In east Northum- 
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berland, the winters are relatively 
warm, and even the early spring 
gives you little to complain of: 
it is rather the late and uncertain 
summers that lower the average 
temperature. Sometimes in April 
the fresh breeze would feel positive- 
ly balmy, while the clear sunshine 
and the limpid purity of the air 
sent the spirits wp in the most ex- 
hilarating rebound. The lightly- 
heaving surface of the sea reflected 
something of the blue of the skies, 
and each hidden reef was mapped 
out on the broad expanse by dazzling 
lines of breaking foam. When the 
tide took .to running in in earnest— 
for the shore shelves very slowly and 
gradually —you could follow the 
waves as they coursed each other 
over the submerged spits of rock like 
shoals of porpoises that dive to reap- 
pearagain, Then the shipping would 
stand in near to the shore, steering a 
straight course from promontory to 
promontory, while the steam from 
the funnels of passing colliers drew 
cloudy streaks across the clear hori* 
zon. The birds had gone except 
the gulls and the dunlings. You 
remarked, as you always did, a 
strange absence of the stranded 
life of the ocean that supplies end- 
less subjects Of curiosity and excite- 
ment to the curious loungers from 
the southern watering-places. There 
were no jelly-fish, few shells, and 
no very great variety of sea-weeds. 
But here and there you came on 
a suggestive waif in the shape of 
some barnacle-covered piece of ship’s 
timber, which associated itself with 
those tombs of nameless sedmen 
that are to be found in many of 
the neighbouring churchyards. Ex- 
cept for some cart loading with sea- 
weed, your walk was about as 
lonely as in the depth of winter, 
although you had no sooner lost 
sight of the roofs of Redburnmouth 
than another village opened ahead 
of you. Making the most of the 
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favourable weather, the whole male 
population of Emblehoe bad gone 
out in their boats; while the women, 
with those of the children, who were 
not at play upon the sands, were 
busy among the rocks gathering bait 
for the lines. 

The first settlers at Emblehoe 
came “from Norroway o’er the 
foam,” how many centuries ago we 
must ‘leav ear cheologi ists to say; and 
they still, in their surnames, bear 
the traces of their parent stock, and 
keep themselves to themselves as 
a peculiar people. Three-fourths 
of them are Johnsons, Thomsons, 
Davidsons,—“ sons ”. of one name or 
another. Intermarriages with their 
agricultural neighbours are almost 
uvheard of; althoug', to look at 
the stalwart men, “ sonsy” wives, 
and chubby children, you would 
never believe that they have been 
breeding in avd in from time 
immemorial, As for their fishing 
neighbours along the coast, they 
hate them with a hatred which is 
fully reciprocated ; and it is only in 
comparatively recent years that the 
animosity has ceased to vent itself 
in blood-feuds. A peer and landed 
proprietor in the adjoining par- 
ishes, by no means a very old man, 
remembers how in his youth he 
came upon one of his father’s am- 
phibious cottagers lying perdu in 
his boat in a sequestered nook, 
with his fowling-piece ready loaded. 
Asking casually what he was look- 
ing out for, the inhabitant of Em- 
blehoe replied, as if it was the most 
natural thing in the world, that he 
was watching there for a seal or a 
Spindlehoe man—Spindlehoe being 
the next village to the northward. 
Another sign of Norse ancestry, be- 
sides their nomenclature and the 
hot blood in their veins, is to be 
found in the gaudy colours with 
which they adorn the sides of their 
fishing-boats. It is the lingering 
trace of the love of the ornamental 
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which tricked out those gilded and 
painted war-galleys, that spread 
terror along the coasts of Westera 
Europe; while by way of contrast, 
we find the memory of W: almar, 
one of the favourite saints of Old 
Scandinavia, is still perpetuated 
among them. He had no less than 
three churches dedicated to him, 
within very short distances of each 
other on that part of the coast ; and 
is to be identified, it may be re- 
marked, under his Norman-French 
designation of the more famous St, 
Valery of Valery-sur-Somme. 
Emblehoe is a typical fishing vil- 
lage; but notwithstanding the ex- 
panse of picturesque sea-view, it 
cannot be said to be either romantic 
or attractive. Its dwellings are 
in rows of weather-beaten cottages 
of the saddest-coloured grey stone, 
The inn is the only building that 
can boast a couple of storeys, 
Though there may be two or three 
hundred inhabitants, there is no 
church, nor a meeting-house of any 
kind ; but, on the other hand, there 
is a rocket-shed with a life-boat 
which is in pretty frequent demand. 
The place smacks of the brine all 
over. There is neither tree nor 
shrub within half a mile of it; and 
in the scarcity of timber, condemned 
fishing-boats are turned to all man- 
ner of ingenious purposes. Split 
up or sawn in halves, stuck up end- 
wise, or laid longitudinally, they do 
duty. for every sort of edifice from 
a pigsty or a curing-shed to an ar- 
bour ; and one of them, of more pre- 
tentious dimensions than the rest, 
figures as a marine residence @ la 
Mr. Peggotty. The place smacks, we 
have said, of the brine; and it would 
be well that it savoured of nothing 
else. But, notwithstanding its breezy 
situation, the local odours are over- 
poweringly horrible. Garbage of 
all kinds is shot out of the doors, 
and lies rotting in heaps on the 
dunghills; yet the fish-entrails and 
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broken star-fish, that are sufficient 
of themselves to breed a pestilence, 
would be worth money were they 
carted away for manure. Nor does 
the very free ventilation of the village 
save its inhabitants from the conse- 
quences of their filthy carelessness, 
Their houses, though comfortably 
furnished, are fearfully overcrowded ; 
and when infectious maladies do 
break out among them, they gener- 
ally go the round of the households, 
Yet, though sharp enough in most 
other respects, indefatigable in the 
pursuit of their calling, and shrewd 
hands at a bargain, they have the 
inexplicable prejudices of their con- 
dition of life against anything like 
systematic sanitary improvements. 
They guard with such jealousy the 
charter of their traditional rights to 
the amplest licence of being unclean 
and unhealthy, that neither their 
clergy, the landowners, nor the 
boards of health, can boast of hav- 
ing encroached on it in the smallest 
details, 

Turn inland from the sea at Em- 
blehoe, and the scenery changes 
with the people. Farmers and farm- 
labourers have less in common with 
the fishermen than Belgians with 
Dutchmen, or Rhenish | Bavarians 
with Alsatians. As for the country, 
it breaks and falls with something 
of the bleak, bright aspect of the 
border uplands. Here and there 
are tracts sown with winter wheat, 
or broken up in fallow for turnips. 
But between these are broad stretches 
of down-like pasturage, sinking in 
gentle undulations, or tumbling in 
abrupt pitches to the beds of the 
little burns, that are still flushed 
with the melting snows. . These 
pastures are merry with the bleat- 
ings of ewes and the gambols of 
lambs. The flocks have had hard 
times of it this year, and some of 
the little ones have perished ; but 
the survivors are all the happier for 
this sudden change to brilliant wea- 
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ther. Here and there, as the Jand 
is poor and comparatively valueless, 
the thorn hedges, that in most places 
are economically trimmed, have been 
suffered to grow in unpruned Juxu- 
riance, and already, in spite of the 
nipping winds, they begin to strug- 
gle out in a burst of green. Crowds 
of gregarious gulls have mingled 
with the rooks from the neighbour- 
ing rookeries, and are settled solemn- 
ly along the ridges of the plough in 
blended lines of black and white. 
Lapwings rise from among the tufts 
of rushes, avd swoop and moan 
round your heads in short-sighted 
concern about their eggs. The air 
is musical with soaring larks, that 
seem to multiply themselves indefi- 
nitely as you move over the ground. 
And nowhere in the woodland lanes 
of the scuthern counties do you see 
such swarms of chaffinches and yel- 
low-hammers—to say nothing of 
sparrows—es flutter and twitter in 
the straggling hedgerows. A walk 
of the kind is one in a thousand; 
all the more delightful after your 
experience of the bitter winds that 
chilled the blood while they braced 
you, and which put sauntering out 
of the question, 

These walks might be apt to 
grow monotonous had you more 
reliable weather in which to enjoy 
them ; for as Redburnmouth stands 
on a peninsula between its river 
and the sea, the range of your per- 
ambulations is necessarily limited ; 
and there is but a single. carriage- 
road that leads landward. But if 
you cross the estuary of the river 
by the ferry or the ford, you are 
suddenly transported to a jumbled 
wilderness of bents, and links, and 
sandy beach ; and once out of sight 
of the solitary cottage of the vener- 
able Charon who acts as ferryman, 
to all intents and purposes you may 
feel yourselves as much at the 
back of the world as on the desert 
shores of Patagonia or Katchatka. 
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The only signs of human life are 
of life that came to its close some 
hundreds of years ago—in the shape 
of three or four almost obliterated 
tombstones on the summit of a 
hillock that was the site of an 
ancient chapel. The rabbits that 
have nibbled the furze into every 
variety of fantastic form show 
themselves almost indifferent to 
your intrusion. The tameness of 
the flocks of sea-birds on the sands 
is agreeable rather than shocking 
to see. The ducks that ride tran- 
quilly in the water scarcely stretch 
a neck or fiutter a pinion as you 
saunter by within easy gun-shot. 
No enterprise of landlord or tenant 
can do much with that belt of dés- 
olate territory. It is good for lit- 
tle but breeding rabbits, and giving 
a dash of pré salé piquancy to 
Northumbrian mutton. But you 
have only to step across its boun- 


dary of sand-hills to see that ex- 
tremes meet, and to find yourself 


admiring scientific farming con- 
ducted with a spirited outlay of 
capital. Even when the utilitarian 
element is decidedly in the ascen- 
dant, there is a certain special pic- 
turesqueness ia the appearance of 
well-won wealth. There has been 
little occasion for the ruthless grub- 
bing of the copses and luxuriant 
hedgerows that are the glory of the 

carelessly-farmed home counties, 
Great rectangular fields, carefully 
tile-drained, are trimly enclosed by 
dykes or closely-clipped hedges. 
The vast steadings, with their meth- 
odical complication of inner courts 
and outer yards, are enveloped in 
squares of the most substantial of 
out-buildings, and topped by the 
tall chimneys of their steam-engines. 
Evidently they represent many 
hundreds, or even an odd thousand 
or so, of rent. Notwithstanding the 
use of steam-power, there are sleek 
teams of well-bred horses at work 
on the farms; and the yards are 
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stocked with cattle of price, for it 
is somewhat early to drive animals 
out to the pasture. You can under- 
stand how, with his vast extent of 
territory, his Grace of Northumber- 
land has so princely a rent-roll, 
although the seams of the coal- 
fields dip for the most part be- 
yond his reach, and the face of 
his country is but rarely disfigured 
by the blackness, horror, and abom- 
ination of thé pits. 

After all, however, that liberal 
farming is only partial, since much of 
the more hilly districts will not repay 
cultivation. It is not only along 
the sandy shore that you find Nature 
left very much to herself. Follow- 
ing the upward course of the Red- 
burn, the Coquet, or the Aln, at the 
windings and turns of the stream 
you come on farmhouses that seem 
ionely enough to be in Redesdale or 
Liddesdale. You pass tempting fish- 
ing-pools, where the water, as it 
flashes over the stones, is protected 
from artificial flies by the over- 
hanging alders. You wander along 
by “sluggish, reed-grown reaches, 
where the Ww ater-hens are as tame as 
the domestic ducks that swim about © 
with them on the most sociable 
terms. The cart-track that leads 
towards the farm-door ends abruptly 
on the opposite brink of the water, 
and communication is continued 
by the flat-bottomed punt that is 
moored at the gate of the little 
kale-yard. Here there are no out- 
buildings, save a thatched stable 
and a cow-house. There is barely 
work for a single horse on the bit 
of cultivated flat that lies along the 
bank of the stream, All the rest 
of the land is close-cropped sheep- 
pasture, parked with an occasional 
clump of spreading thorn-trees, or 
the linnet-haunted patches of broom 
and furze that are breaking out in 
yellow bloom, and scenting the air 
with their fragrance, Yet the very 
next turn in the v valley may bring 
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you to a scene of bustling mechan- 
ical activity, where a cluster of cot- 
tages, built to pattern, are grouped 
road some s‘arirg three-storeyed 
mill that has been planted there to 
take advantage of the water-power. 

Nor is Redburnmouth, although 
it lies in this out-of-the-way nook, 
by any means bad headquarters for 
excursions to scenes of romantic and 
historical interest. In the longer 
days, and in the more trustworthy 
weather of the autumn, you may 
plan a most enjoyable tour among 
the hills and the valleys that were 
the battle-fields of the Scotch and 
English, and the favourite raiding- 
grounds of their marauding moss- 
troopers. Even in early spring a 
good deal may be done in that way ; 
although you will do well to supply 
yourself with provender for man and 
beast, the inns being few and far 
between. Alnwick has ample ac- 
commodation, of course: there are 
comfortable quarters to be found at 
Wooler: at Belford there is a huge 
old coaching-house, looking out on 
the great square, where they can 
still serve you an excellent dinner: 
and there is a snug fishing hostelry 
py the Coquet bridge at Warkworth, 
where one may do much worse than 
spend a week or so, Warkworth 
itself is well worth a visit for the 
sake of its castle. Standing on a 
commanding eminence on the sweep 
of the stream, looking up towards 
the wooded steeps that encircle the 
cave of the far-famed hermit, from 
a great distance across the tree- 
less country you can see those ven- 
erable towers and battlements that 
the Scots used to break their teeth 
upon. We have no idea of trench- 
ing on the archeological department 
of | ‘the guide-books. But so perfect 
are the ruins, so solid the roofless 
walls, and so ornamentally finished 
the massive architecture, that it was 
a question with the Duke of North- 
umberland who recently restored 
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the glories of Alnwick, whether he 
should not rather take up his res- 
idence in this other seat of his 
family. Notwithstanding the noble 
prospects, especially to the seaward, 
and the park-like capabilities of the 
ground that rolls about the castle, 
descending in grassy slopes to the 
river, we cannot doubt that he chose 
wisely. The situation of Alnwick 
is almost equally picturesque, and 
the restoration there has been so 
admirably carried out, that the 
sumptuous modern mansion has the 
effect of a feudal stronghold, as you 
look up at it from the banks of the 
Aln, where the. river flows through 
the park behind. From the masses 
of forest-timber in the house por- 
tions of it, with the shrubberies and 
the undergrowth of evergreen un- 
der their hanging boughs, the park 
stretches among the fir-covered hills 
into the brown expanse of the 
grouse moors behind them; while 
besides the picturesque ruin of the 
Carmelite abbey of Hulne, it em- 
braces the scene of more than one 
memorable victory in which the 
family of the Percys figured con- 
spicuously. The town, too, is in 
keeping with the feudal fortress, 
with its ancient gateways and ven- 
erable church towers, and the low 
arcades of heavy masonry that re- 
mind you very much of the halles 
of Flanders. 

Of a very different character is 
the excursion to Holy Island or the 
Fern Isles, where you follow the 
windings of the dangerous coast, 
now shelving and treacherous, now 
rock - bound and menacing. The 
surf that breaks about these islands 
in an ordinary ground-swell, gives 
you an idea of the daring of such 
feats as that of Grace Darling, and of 
the usefulness of the charities estab- 
lished by Lord Crewe in “ King Ida’s 
castle, huge and square.” Even the 
pious Cuthbert must have hag a 
melancholy time of it. in the in- 
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tervals of his saintly distraction, 
when the flesh dragged him down 
to earth from heaven; though such 
holy men in these days of violence 
might think themselves happy in 
any safe seclusion. But it is bard 
to help feeling almost effusively 
compassionate toward his modern 
representative in the sacred office ; 
and you even pity the lot of the 
native fishermen who must be more 
or less hazarding their lives for 
their livelihood, when they are not 
prisoners at large. The only in- 
habitants who should be thoroughly 
at home are the flocks of sea-fowl 
that sometimes darken the air over- 
head, to settle again in snowy sheets 
on the sea, the rocks, or the sand. 
Gulls of different species, guille- 
mots, puffins, razor-bills, cormorants, 
&c., have appropriated the various 
islands for their particular breeding- 
gounds ; and very interesting it is to 
ay them a visit in the beginning 
of the breeding season, when the 
bent- grass is strewed so thickly with 
eggs that it is difficult to take a 
step without doing damage. 

But perhaps the most enjoyable 
round of all is that which embraces 
Ford Castle, Flodden field, and Chil- 
lingham Park, You want a long 
day for it, and can only break your 
drive at the inn of Wooler, which 
makes, after all, but an Irish half- 
way house. You not only see a 
variety of moorland scenery, and 
have glimpses of the Border passes 
that open between the higher Che- 
viots, but you enjoy excellent op- 
portunities of observing the recent 
changes in the agricultural system of 
the county. The institution of the 
bondagers still subsists; but it is 
obvious that it is far less in favour 
than formerly, and gangs of girls at 
work in the fields are become the 
exception rather than the rule. 
Some of the villages are to the full 
as filthy and untidy as those we 
have been criticising on the coast. 
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But you see the signs of the stead 
rise of wages in the greatly-increased 
comfort of most of the individual 
cottages, since the days when they 
were scarcely anything more than a 
rude protection against the weather ; 
and when the hind, in his continual 
flittings from master to master, car- 
ried everything movable away with 
him—even to the window-frames, 
with their cracked panes. Churches 
are few and far between, for the 
parishes are of enormous extent. 
Ford, we believe, extends for over 
thirty miles ; and, thanks to the in- 
crease of the tithes keeping pace with 
the improvement of the cultivation, 
the clergyman’s lines are fallen in 
profitable places, notwithstanding 
law-troubles with the patrons and 
the lay proprietors, The village of 
Ford, nestling among the wooded 
heights that surround it, is the most 
charming of contrasts to the rongh 
agglomerations of naked cottages you 
The 
road, that has lain over bleak moor, 
and through weather-beaten  plan- 
tations, dips of a sudden among 
hedges and ornamental woods, till 
it lands you at the bottom of the 
hill among the beautifully-kept gar- 
dens and shrubberies of the castle. 
Each of the habitations of these for- 
tunate peasants is a cottage ornée, 
covered with creepers, and standing 
among flower-beds. The parish 
church is as picturesque as_ the 
castle, in which James passed the 
night before the battle of Flodden. 
One and the other seem half lost 
to sight among the trees of their 
rookeries, the dense masses of the 
shrubberies, and the carefully-clip- 
ped yew - hedges of extraordinary 
age and height. 

It is not worth while inviting the 
reader to pass the Till like Lord 
Surrey, and cross to Flodden ridge, 
which stretches along in face of Ford.’ 
The interest is diffused over vague 
miles of the shifting battle-field, 
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where the fiercely-contested fight 
wavered and fluctuated. Emerging 
from the cheery seclusion of Ford, 
ou follow the broad and bare val- 
ley of the Till, with the mountain 
wall of the Cheviots towering above 
it to the right of you. There is 
more grass-land than grain about; 
but everything seems prosperous, 
if not smiling. Yet even now 
after the lapse of centuries, you 
may remark traces of the precarious 
tenure of property, when a descent 
of Scots foragers from the passes 
through the Cheviots was a calam- 
ity as possible as a hailstorm now- 
adays. In more than one of the 
hamlets you come upon massive 
buildings, with no inlet within 
easy reach of the ground but a low- 
hewed doorway that could be easily 
defended. Evidently the upper 
storeys were intended for granaries ; 
while the village cattle, on a sud- 


den alarm, could be driven for safety 


into the enclosures below. In those 
troubled times each isolated dwell- 
ing was designed as a rude fortress, 
that fire could make little impression 
on, Even when it became neces- 
sary to abandon it to the mercy of 
marauders, the owner found the 
blackened walls standing when he 
deemed it safe to return to them; 
and for his missing furniture, he 
sought restitution by retaliation. 
To this day the nucleus of many a 
parsonage - house between Tweed 
and Tyne is the old peel-tower to 
whose defences the parish priest 
preferred to trust himself rather 
than to the respect of the moss- 
troopers for his sacred office. 
Approacaing Chillingham, our 
hearts were throbbing with some- 
thing of the excitemeut with which 
one sweeps the hills with a spy- 
glass, when out on the stalk in a 
deer-forest. For the chief end and 
object of our long expedition was to 
see the famous white cattle, and these 
cattle are as shy and suspicious as 
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the red deer. The park, moreover, 
is of great extent, and, like that at 
Alnwick, it stretches from the castle 
shrubberies away into the moors on 
the hills behind, enclosing much 
concealed ground and many a hun- 
dred acres of fir-woods, We were 
hopelessly late, besides, for an ap- 
pointment we had made by letter 
with the cattle-keeper; and, as it 
turned out, our letter had never 
reached him, and our friend had left 
his cottage forthe day. So we were 
very far from sanguine when we 
plunged into the precincts of the 
park on our own account. But as 
the sun was breaking out after a 
dullish day, and gilding with its 
sloping beams the romantic beauties 
of Chillingham, so capricious fortune, 
who had been balking our unfertu- 
nate horse of his feed, all through 
that inhospitable country, deigned at 
last to bestow a smile upon us. At 
the first survey we made from a van- 
tage-ground we saw the white forms 
of the animals we were in search of 
in a little valley dotted over with 
thorn-trees at no great distance off. 
And as we hastily arranged our plan 
for circumventing them, a figure 
emerged from a neighbouring copse, 
who proved to be no other than our 
ally the cattle-keeper. Under his 
experienced guidance, we made our 
approaches with extraordinary good 
luck. Threading a convenient plan- 
tation as gingerly as if we were 
after moose in a Canadian forest, 
with the breeze blowing steadily in 
our faces, we found ourselves stand- 
ing under a screen of saplings, within 
some sixty yards of the herd. There 
they were, feeding in peaceful un- 
consciousness, cows and bulls and 
a couple of nursling calves, Very 
graceful and game-looking animals 
they were, and certainly well worth 
the long journey. Near as we had 
approached, we were too far off to 
distinguish those pink ears that are 
the special mark of the Chillingham 
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breed. But we could admire their 
muscular shapes, their small, well- 
shaped heads, their clean-cut limbs, 
and free springy action. The wind 
came straight from them to us, and 
there was not a touch of taint in the 
air. But at last, a group that were 
feeding a little apart from the others 
grew restless and uneasy. Having 


seen some fallow deer, who had been. 


disturbed by our passage, trotting 
leisurely down the park, they had 
taken the alarm ; and it was a piece 
of our marvellous good fortune 
that they had had no warning 
otherwise. The flushing of a pheas- 
ant, or even the twitter of a started 
blackbird, is quite sufficient to spoil 
a stalk upon them ; and it is no light 
matter following them afterwards, 
up hill and down dale, when they 
have taken refuge in the recesses of 
the woods. Now they moved leisure- 
ly away, suspicious of they ‘scarcely 
knew what, switching their cream- 
coloured sides with their tails, and 
snatching at the herbage as they 
went aiong. The master bull gave 
them the lead; another and a 
heavier, with a powerful barrel and 
pendent dewlap, brough up the 
rear at some little distance. As the 
park-keeper told us, this straggler 
had been the sultan of the herd till 
only a couple of days before, when 
he had lost the supremacy in fair 
fight. As a rule, the beaten bull 
withdraws himself apart like a rogue 
elephant, and becomes dangerous, 
But this fellow was supposed to be 
meditating vengeance, watching his 
opportunity to surprise his success- 
ful rival at a disadvantage, and 
maim him with a sudden rush, 
Generally speaking, these cattle are 
‘harmless enough; and at the sight 
or scent of an intruder, their shy- 
ness sends them off in a stampede. 
But there is always a risk when 
they have got little ones with them. 
Like deer, they hide their calves 
in the grass or the bracken; and 


should the nursling be _ startled 
suddenly and waken with a cry, the 
whole of the herd will charge to its 
rescue, When the bulls are brought 
to bay, too, they make some savage 
charges; and the present Lord 
Tankerville had a narrow escape 
when he went to despatch an 
unlucky brute that had put out his 
shoulder by an accident. They are 
literally wild cattle, for it is abso- 
lutely impossible to tame them, 
Their keeper has tried repeatedly, 
and failed invariably ; and animals 
who have been familiar with his 
appearance since their birth are just 
as shy of him as of any other mortal, 
At present they number nearly sixty, 
so it is happily probable that they 
will go on increasing and multiply- 
ing. But at one time, according to 
the legend, the famous stock had 
been brought so low, that the gole 
survivor was a cow in calf, which 
calf, most providentially, proved a 
male, 

The shades of evening were be- 
ginning to fall as we left Chilling- 
bam for a dinner at Belford, previous 
to catching the Scotch express for 
the junction, where we got out for 
Redburnmouth. But we doubt 
not our readers have heard sufl- 
cient of the quiet little watering- 
place by this time; and as the 
excursion towards the Border has 
led them so far afield, we shall not 
ask them to return with us. Quiet 
and dull it is undoubtedly ; but yet 
as certainly there is a stimulating 
quality in the air which makes the 
days there sufficiently exhilarating 
to carry you along through your 
sojourn with something more than 
satisfaction. And although an alr 
that bites so sharply, and breezes 
that cut like razors, might have no 
very beneficial effect on the constitu- 
tion of every invalid, it is but doing 
bare justice to our doctor to say that 
the result in our particular case was 
triumph for his daring prescription 
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THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 


Tuere is no public event which 
creates more general interest, or, 
we might say, so much interest 
throughout all classes, not only in 
London but in England, as the 
opening of the Royal Academy 
Exhibition. Though Art has never 
attained any very lofty development 
among us, and though we are con- 
fessedly devoid of that finer appre- 
ciation which is supposed to belong 
to races more delicately organised, 
it is nevertheless true that the 
opening of Parliament itself touches 
with less universal animation of 
interest the general mind than does 
this yearly display to which we all 
look forward. Great and small 
are moved by the event. From 
all the corners of the country, 
people who are rich enough to pay 
a yearly visit to London reckon 
this as one of their inducements ; 
and even the hastiest excursion- 
ist, if above the lowest level of 
society, thinks it necessary to take 
a hurried glance, if no more, at 
“the pictures.” No book, or at 
least no season of books, so to speak, 


ever receives the discussion, the at- ~ 


tention, the public notice which 
the Exhibition does. At every din- 
ner-table, at every summer assem- 
bly, from the receptions of duch- 
esses to suburban croquet-parties, 
it isin everybody’s mouth. Every 
one takes an interest, more or less 
understanding or ignorant, in the 
periodical show. From ten o’clock 
till six the rooms are thronged with 
an interested, eager crowd, enduring 
dust, heat, and fatigue with more 
placidity than in any other haunt, 
and bearing upon their countenances 


less of that sadness with which, 
from time immemorial, the English 
have been said to take their pleasure, 
than you will see in the gayest 
ball-room. It is only necessary to 
listen to the observations which 
this generally good-natured throng 
suffers itself to make, freely to per- 
ceive that its standard of knowledge 
is not high. Not only do the spec- 
tators often know nothing about the 
special excellences and capabilities 
of pictorial art, but they are often 
ignorant even of the well-worn sub- 
jects in which painters delight, and 
are as innocent in respect to date 
and costume as heart could desire. 
But yet there they are; there they 
go, patiently, cheerfully, with warm 
interest and pleasure, day after 
day, year after year. In a range 
of twenty years or so—or let us 
say that quarter of a century which 
gives importance to a date, and 
makes us sigh (yet smile) to think 
how old we are — what masses of 
people have passed through these 
rooms,* what acres of canvas have 
hung upon the walls, what tons of 
pigments have been consumed by 
the painter, what changes of fash- 
ions have held sway over the spec- 
tators! All England has gazed and 
talked and criticised, and the 
Royal Academy has held its sway 
unbroken, much assaulted, contin- 
ually found fault with, yet flour- 
ishing and vigorous as ever. This 
proves at least, if not much true 
knowledge of art, a most hearty 
and wholesome appetite for it on 
the part of the public. Nowhere 
else is the interest of the com- 
mon world more lively or unfail- 





* The matter-of-fact reader may object that these rooms—i.e. the fine rooms of 
Burlington House—have not been appropriated for nearly a quarter of a century 


to their present use. Never mind ! 


What we say applies with equal justice to 


the less noble galleries of Trafalgar Square. 
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ing. The Italian peasantry may 
understand the old masters, who 
have given their race its train- 
ing, better than our working classes 
could do. The point is dubious, 
yet we may concede it; but cer- 
tainly no public ever crowded a 
modern exhibition more eagerly, or 
took to contemporary pictures more 
kindly, than does the British crowd. 
If it has a weakness for sentimental 
incident, and superficial prettiness, 
and commonplace realism, these 
simplicities of bad taste are natural 
and pardonable. But here is evi- 
“dently all the raw material required, 
all the fundamental qualities neces- 
sary, to build up a true enthusiasm 
upon: real though uninstrected ad- 
miraticn, lively faith, curiosity, and 
interest. It would scarcely be pos- 
sible to find a more thoroughly re- 
presentative crowd than this which 
gathers daily within the rooms at 
Burlington House. Fashion in 
wondrous apparel, fresh from the 
hands of those gods of frippery who 
sway the world out of Parisian first- 
floors; old-fashion in equally mar- 
vellous robes; fine young men 
about town, and uncouth striplings 
from school; country people, city 
people; men from the clubs, women 
with schoolroom parties; connois- 
seurs and speculators—the one great 
in. all the technicalities of art, the 
other knowing to a tittle what such 
or such a master will fetch at an 
auction :—all these together make 
up a crowd which is more instruc- 
tive than the art which attracts 
them. To almost all of these the 
Exhibition is an article of faith. To 
miss it for a year would be worse 
than many a little moral peccadillo. 
It would throw them out, each in his 
‘or her own circle; it would bring 
him or her down in their own esti- 
mation; even to delay the first visit 
to the Academy shows an indiffer- 
ence which few persons claiming to 
be refined or educated would like to 
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be accused of. It isindeed one of the 
first duties of the Englishman and 
Englishwoman in the higher and 
middle classes in the month of May, 
A certaiti latitude may be allowed 
about going to church, but about 
going to the Academy none is pos- 
sible. What has brought about 
this simple, spontaneous, universal 
sentiment? It is partly fashion 
perhaps, partly curiosity, partly a 
real desire for what is beautiful, and 
partly the mere momentum of a 
crowd,—the sweep of the current 
which carries all floating strays with 
it. But we fear, whatever reason 
may be alleged for it, the persistent 
interest of the public cannot be set 
down to the credit of any extra- 
ordinary effort on the part of our 
painters to elevate or to delight this 
loyal and generous and humble- 
minded crowd. 

These are lofty epithets to apply 
to a miscellaneous mass of people; 
but if ever an audience deserved it, 
it is this biggest of all audiences, 
this always interested, indefatigable 
multitude. When art was in its 
highest flood there were no exhi- 
bitions; and painters, perhaps, were 
more safe without such a trying op- 
portunity of comparing themselves 
with themselves. The Madonna 
and her divine infant might be 
monotonous; but each new repro- 
duction of the subject was for a 
different locality, with different sur- 
roundings and local circumstances, 
so that the terrible ordeal of com- 
parison was avoided, Sut when 
we are privileged to follow the same 
hand through the same subjects for 
twenty years or 80, it requires no 
small loyalty of mind to keep up 
the same interest in the twentieth 
reproduction. Painters, we fear, 
labour under a fundamental error 
on this point. We remember to 
have heard long ago of a certain 
modest and gentle artist, a little 
Puritanical in his personal tastes, 
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who by some strange chance or 
other made a “hit” in his youth 
with astudy from the nude—a 
nymph or Bacchante, who can say ? 
Anything more out of keeping with 
the good man’s feelings than Bac- 
chantes and nymphs could not be; 
but he went on painting them, 
shocking his own gentle old-maid- 
enly soul from year to year: why? 
—because he thought, and his bro- 
ther artists thought, that, having 
once made a success in this way, “ it 
was expected of him” to continue. 
We feel sure that the impression is 
very general in the mind of paint- 
ers. Now and then one breaks 
away into a new style, not as a 
widening-out and expansion of his 


-work, an outlet for increasing fac- 


ulty, but simply as a new style, en- 
forcing the same necessity of con- 
tinuance as the original style did. 
Literature is happily far from this 
bondage, for “style” in writing, 
though one of the greatest distine- 
tions of an author, fortunately con- 
fines itself to individuality of dic- 
tion, like the noble individuality of 
manner which is ore of the most 
delicate charms of society, and in- 
volves no necessary adherence to a 
certain class of subjects, or a certain 
mode of treating them. If books 
by the same hand were as like each 
other as a “ Hook” is to a “ Hook,” 
or a “Poole” to a “ Poole,” what 
would become of literature ?— yet 
Art flourishes under those strange 
conditions — at_least what we call 
Art in the Royal Academy. There- 
fore, we repeat, no audience of any 
other craft is so kind, so generous, 
so loyal, as the crowd of spectators 
who throng the rooms in Burling- 
ton House for three months of every 
year, 

The present Exhibition of itself 
has several remarkable features. It 
has not the absolute badness which 
distinguished last year’s show. The 
worst pietures are not at least so 
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pretentious, so ostentatious in their 
vileness. The best pictures are 
more important; the mediocre pic- 
tures are—mediocre, and no worse. 
If it be true, as some critics say, 
that old Academicians may suc- 
ceed in producing the very worst 
compositions ever hung on the 
line, we are comforted to think 
that they are veterans whose faults 
we may mournfully pass over 
without comment. “Yet is the 
strength of such old men but woe 
and weakness,” says the Psalmist. 
It is a pity for their own sakes 
should they call attention to that 
waning force of which everybody but 
themselves is respectful; but when 
our fathers sin in this way, we 
may be allowed piously to pass by 
on the other side, breathing a kindly 
prayer that such ersors of judgment 
may not be repeated. Of a i 
number of the Academicians, how- 
ever, men not old, or with any right 
to such indulgence, it must be said, 
that had we fallen asleep twenty 
years ago in the Exhibition, and 
woke up like another Rip van 
Winkle, on the Ist of May, 1876, 
in the same spot, the evidence of 
our eyes would go to persuade us 
that our doze had lasted but half 
an hour. To be sure, it would be 
impossible to wake up in the same 
spot as a matter of fact, and the 
expanded space would betray the 
transition from Trafalgar Square to 
Piccadilly; but Messrs. Hook and 
Horsley, and Poole and Frith and 
Elmore, would do nothing to en- 
lighten us. As we left them in 
serene possession each of his bit 
of sea, his heap of old clothes and 
jingling armour, his mystic glade, 
his vulgar beauty, so would we find 
them unchanged. What have these 
painters gained by years of labour ? 
Nothing, except the weariness of 
continual repetition. And this does 
not take us at all by surprise. As 
sure as we know that our garden 
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beds will be filled with red 
geraniums this summer, like last 
summer, and a dozen or a hundred 
summers back, whether we like it 
or not—so sure are we to find on 
these walls the self-same arrange- 
ment of colour, and scenes so like 
that to know them apart would 
task the discrimination of the keen- 
est eye. Evidently these geutle- 
men have not done much either 
for themselves or us. Let us be 
thankful that Mr. E, M. Ward, 
having imprisoned everybody that 
could be imprisoned, and prepared 
all the great unfortunates of the 
last few centuries for their last 
moments, has temporarily _relin- 
quished that branch of the business, 
and shows himself only in slight- 
er subjects, eveh coquetting with 
water-colour in a manner which 
shows some impatience of jog-trot 
and inclination towards the unfa- 
miliar, and is an infinite relief to 
the looker-on. Mrs. Ward, too, has 
made a little flight from the beaten 
way in the study of water-fowl 
ealled “An Ugly Duckling,” which 
shows both vigour and truth, and 
is a very engaging little picture, 
cool and still among the reeds, and 
full of that quaint bird - humour 
which is one of the most amusing 
chapters of natural history. And 
Mr. Cope, by way of variety, has 
given us what tells like a bit of 
gossip, and therefore bears a certain 
interest, in the group of portraits 
of his big picture. It is pleasant 
(when our withers are unwrung 
and it is not painful) to see how 
the Academicians look when they 
are deVating the fate of their un- 
assured brethren, among whom 
they divide what remains of their 
space. Beyond these, so far as 
our old painters of the Academy 
are concerned, we need not go. 
There is one fact, however, 
which would make any dream- 
passage from 1856 to 1876 impos- 
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sible. The first date was the day 
of the pre-Raphaelites. Perhaps 
that band of hope are scarcely 
historical enough to make it neces- 
sary for us to inform the younger 
generation, whose picture-seeing, or 
whose gentle lives themselves, do 
not date so far back, who the pre- 
Raphaelites were. They were young 
revolutionaries, dear children, full 
of art to the finger- points, full 
of enthusiasm, aud also of the 
contrariety of youth, as perhaps 
you are now, longing to be at 
the throats of the old fogies to 
shake and startle them out of old 
fogyism, but bewildered in their 
minds a little as to which was the 
best way of picking up the old 
traditions of art, and serving them- 
selves heirs to a nobler system than 
that which had fallen into costume 
and conventionality before they were 
born to set all right. The notable 
expedient that occurred to these 
young souls at last, and captivated 
them, was to make a great leap 
backwards, abolish perspective and 
all the modern oracles, and begin 
their lineage again before Raphael. 
In their youthful assurance they 
scorned at that divine painter and 
at the divinest beauty which he 
was supposed to love too well. 
Not for them was the weak pur- 
suit of the lovely; what they vowed 
themselves to was the noble, the 
heroic, the true. . Alas for all those 
fair delusions of life’s beginning ? 
Where are the pre-Raphaelites now? 
Had we woke up as we have imag- 
ined, notwithstanding the familiar 
certainty breathed upon us from 
the Friths and the Pooles, a qualm 
of wonder would have crossed our 
soul, Where is that brotherhood 
that hopeful band of young cru- 
saders, that school of the Future ? 
Gone like snow from the dyke, 
like last year’s frosts (which are, 
however, more unwilling to go). 
The vulgar splendour which lingers 
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about that brilliant array of por- 
traits with which Mr. Millais 
covers so much wall, is all that 
remains of them inside the Aca- 
demy. Outside there are Mr. 
Holman Hunt’s elaborate and far- 
fetched compositions, trifling, and 
tedious from over-care, and those 
choice and recondite marvels of art 
which Mr. Rossetti and his school 
show to the initiated in the 
half light of their studios, scorning 
the homely day and common eye, 
And this is all. Once (dear young 
people, this is for you) it seemed 
Mr. Millais’s special gift to express 
what was intensest in human feeling, 
the struggle of love with a great 
purpose, the half madness of anguish 
and terror suddenly turned into re- 
lief and calm. Once all that was 
solemn and suggestive in the deeper 
awes of religion seemed to wait upon 
the reverent hand of the painter 
who tracked the innocent sin-bearer 
into the desolation of the wilderness. 
All that is over nowadays, Truth 
has dropped into middle age, into 
money-making, and an easy swing 
of labour; or into ascetical minute- 
ness and indiscrimination. The 
pre-Raphaelites have gone out like 
a sputtering taper. No spring, no 
morrow, vo resurrection comes to 
them. They are gone on the 
mountain, and lost in the forest; 
they are dead as red _ herrings. 
They have not abolished perspec- 
tive nor put down prettiness, but 
they are over and done with in 
their own persons; so fleeting, so 
foolish, are the hopes of men! 

This is the one great thing dif- 
ferent in these twenty years. There 
are some new things, and there is a 
new school, another band of hope, 
to take up their traditions; but the 
previous brotherhood is over, and it 
is very melancholy that it should be 
over. Look at Mr, Millais now: he 
could once touch those higher strings 
which vibrate through the very soul. 
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Once he could show us how hearts 
work, how they struggle, and by 
what means they get the mastery. 
Who does not remember the 
tenderness of love in that worn 
blue-bearded Huguenot, grieved 
only to disappoint the poor girl’s 
fond expedient of anguish, not to 
risk his life; and that hard self- 
repression of the weary wife, all 
worn with the labour of her mis- 
sion, thrusting her order of release 
into the jailer’s face, almost inso- 
lent in intense self-restraint of that 
love, and joy, and woe, which were 
ready to burst out in passionate 
floods if but the danger were over ? 
Look at him now. A hearty, healthy, 
little girl is she whom the painter 
calls “Forbidden Fruit;” but she 
does not care even for her apple, 
much less for anything more ethereal 
in the very commonplace world she 
has been born into. Her Grace of 
Westminster is splendid in golden 
crown of hair, and ample demon- 
stration of mature beauty, no 
thanks to Mr. Millais; and Mrs. Se- 
bastian Schlesinger is very tired, 
either of her sitting or of some- 
thing else: that is all. Lord Lyt- 
ton’s handsome, pensive face is 
weary too. He looks as if he had 
met with some sentimental disap- 
pointment, instead of having just 
received the greatest honour that 
can fall to the lot of an English 
nobleman. The countenances of 
these last two sitters seem to con- 
vey a kind of tacit reproach to Mr. 
Millais for having painted them, or 
to us for staring at them. But it is 
not our fault, And this is all that 
genius has come to—gerius which 
was revolutionary in its youth, and 
carried the very standard of vague 
rebellion! Alas, we repeat, for the 
illusions of life’s beginning! The 
pte-Raphaelites have painfully 
found out the length of their tether, 
and painfully made us acquainted 
with it; and the new school which 
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was to arise from their initiative is 
no nearer than ever. 

The new school which has really 
risen has an entirely different aim 
—an aim which we cannot but feel 
to be less high intellectually, not- 
withstanding the perhaps more 
thorough technical training and 
skill of manipulation which is re- 
quired to attain even a moderate 
success in this freshest crusade of 
Art-reformation. When Mr. Millais 
won his early triumphs, and flat- 
tered us with apparent lights of 
real genius, the effect he produced 
was by the noblest means— the 
representation of life and emotion, 
if not actually of our own day, 
yet within our reach and sympa- 
thetic comprehension. This at- 
tempt seems to have been generally 
given up nowadays. What the 
Royal Academy supposes to be fit 
illustration of modern English life 
may be seen here and there in 
gaudy paintings of the tea-board 
species, with names to correspond ; 
—the “Honeymoon,” for example, 
where a florid young Philistine in 
his new marriage-clothes is point- 
ing out to a flounced and decorated 
young woman in all the shine of the 
trousseau, the (apparent) announce- 
ment of their marriage in the morn- 
ing papers ; the “ First-born,” a simi- 
lar young woman, got up with equal 
elaboration, though the glories of 
the trousseau might be supposed 
a little dimmed by that time, and 
contemplating with imbecile grati- 
fication a fat baby on the floor, 
which leers up at her like a little 
satyr; and most flagrant of all, 
such vulgar compositions as the 
“New Curate,” which occupies 
about as much room as Raphael 
wanted for his great San Sisto pic- 
tures, or Murillo for the “ Assump- 
tion.” To say that Art could go no 
lower is still to say too much; for 
this insane effort of wasted labour 
is not art. It is not good enough, 
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we were about to say, fora magazine 
illustration ; but when we remember 
the delicate grace of these sketches 
by Mr. Frederick Walker so lately 
exhibited in all their minute and 
fastidious replications, which were 
intended for no longer immortality 
than that of a magazine, it seems 
profane to place anything so paltry 
and so banal as this in possible 
competition with such, productions, © 
The “ New Curate” would be weak 
in the ‘Grapbic,’ scarcely good 
enough for the ‘ Illustrated News ;’ 
and what right has it to a place in 
the Academy—on “the line,” if we 
recollect rightly—the most charit- 
able critic would be at a loss to say, 
This, however, apparently is, in the 
judgment of our modern authorities, 
the best kind of treatment of which 
so vulgar a thing as ordinary life is 
susceptible. We ourselves think bet- 
ter of our common existence. It has 
been the source of perenuial inspira- 
tion to literature, and it has not been 
despised by Art in its best periods, 
although we confess that it has 
never supplied the requirements of 
that more exigeante muse to the same 
degree. But surely the pictorial ele- 
ment cannot be wanting where all 
the untutored graces of childhood, 
and all the shy or bold, or shy and 
bold together, vagaries of youth are 
to be found at every door, on every 
roadside ; and where sorrow and joy, 
and scorn and hate and love, abound 
as in the most heroic circumstances. 
Where did Italy find the divine 
groups of its most perfect achieve- 
ment, but in the young peasant 
mothers and babies, in each of 
whom at some exquisite moment, as 
in every young mother and child, so 
long as nature lasts, some shadow of 
that heavenly union is visible to 
seeing eyes? It is the eyes to see 
that are wanting. It is not that 
the pathos and the nobleness and 
beauty of life have gone out with 
its fine clothes, but that even the 
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instructors of the age have fallen 
back upon satin and velvet and all 
manner of frippery as no doubt 
easier to represent, and on the 
whole more profitable, than the 
diviner liveries of the soul and 
heart. 

Thus it has happened, we sup- 
pose, that the last revolutionaries, 
going farther back for their inspira- 
tien than the fallen pre-Raphaelites, 
have turned to the principles of 
another branch of art, rejecting, or 
at least placing on a_ secondary 
level, the tenets of their own spe- 
cial craft. The stony yet sensuous 
beauty of old Greece, and the fables 
of an age unlike our own in all its 
habits of thought, as in every belief 
and custom, are only the appropriate 
subjects of this change of artistic 
system, not its origin or cause. 
Mr. Leighton and Mr. Poynter have 
not inaugurated a rebellion of 
method, but a change of funda- 
mental principle. They have put 
aside all the anxious expedients of 
realisra, the struggle for probability 
and harmony with ordinary rules, 
and at the same time the moral or 
intellectual meaning for which the 
art of painting once used to strive. 
Beauty alone, and for herself, 
boldly conventional, daringly dis- 
joined from the actual, and even 
the possible, is their idol and aim. 
The pre-Raphaelite had a kind of 
preference (or, at least, was jocu- 
larly supposed to have, with some 
reason) for the ugly, as being pre- 
sumably more near the truth than 
any ideal loveliness, The classi- 
cist, however, boldly defies fact, and 
strains all his power to attain to 
that dazzling effect of sheer beauty, 
which is more instantaneously felt 
than any other power. Soul and 
sentiment were in the very creed of 
the one, a fundamental part of it; 
but graceful outlines of form, fair 
curves of flesh and blood, and fine 
combinations of colour, are the doc- 
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trine of the other, eclipsing al 
higher motif. The difference be 
tween the two schools is like the 
difference between the ages to 
which each in turn has chosen to 
attach itself. The Gothic and 
medieval epoch was all one struggle 
—a struggle to evolve truth out of 
chaos, to conduct goodness through 
the gloom of surrounding badness, 
and to strain all the rudimentary 
means of expression it possessed, in 
order to represent nature faithfully, 
or to invent and discover that some- 
thing above nature, the divinity 
which was not simple beauty, which 
sometimes even was not beauty at all, 
yet above and beyond it, which could 
triumph over carnal grace itself by 
revelations of the soul. But Greece 
had possession of an art which 
was not rudimentary, but perfect. 
Painting has advanced in all its 
accessories and appliances, but 
sculpture has not advanced. The 
tools of Giotto answered but poorly 


to his inspiration, but the tools of 
Phidias served him to perfection. 
It is of these last, though with a dif- 
ference, that the painter serves him- 
self heirin this new attempt to bring 


fresh life into his noble trade. The 
consequence is, a profound and deep- 
reaching change in the conception 
and execution of works which are 
thus adapted from another branch 
of art. The “ Daphnephoria” is an 
admirable instance of this change, 
and it is one of the most remarkable 
features in this year’s Exhibition. 
Mr. Leighton’s great picture makes 
no attempt at deceiving the eye by 
fictitious depths of perspective. — It 
is the décoration of a flat-surface 
wall painting, boldly proclaiming 
itself to be what it is—the adorn- 
ment of an even level, not the coun- 
terfeit of a hollow one. This frank- 
ness of intention changes every 
thing. It excludes all but the 
simplest atmospheric effects. It 
makes realism in the background 
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and accessories unnecessary or even 
false to the aim of the production. 
Without taking all this into con- 
sideration, the spectator will not 
form a just idea of such a picture. 
He will miss the depth, the air, the 
illusion which much inferior work 
possesses, but which this does not 
pretend to possess—nay, refuses 
to attempt. Opinions may differ as 
to the desirableness of thus limiting 
the painter’s aims, and bringing the 
restrictions necessary to marble into 
the canvas, which has other and 
more liberal laws of its own; but, 
at all events, this is the honest 
purpose of the picture, and it is 
only by keeping this intention in 
mind that we can really judge of 
its success, 

The “ Daphnephoria” is a proces- 
sion of worshippers of Apollo,singing 
the sun-god’s praise as they march 
along in attendance upon the priest 
who heads the line. An almost nak- 
ed youth goes before him bearing the 
emblems of the worship, and behind 
him are two other scantily-clothed 
male figures, with their backs to the 
spectator, affording him the contrast 
of round and dimpled flesh with 
the draped Chorus who come on be- 
hind chanting their capticle. The 
priest himself is also closely draped, 
wrapped round from head to foot in 
a majestic but indefinite garment, 
from the snowy white of which his 
dark head rises loftily, yet half femi- 
nine, in the smoothness and downy 
bloom of adolescence, just on the 
verge of manhood. His is the kind 
of youth out of which Fra Angelico 
and Perugino framed their angels— 
adding some secret of celestial grace, 
which made no question of sex pos- 
sible, to the radiant young Gabriels 
and Michaels; the question of sex, 
however, is made very distinct by 
Mr. Leighton, and the femininity 
yet manhood of this voluptuous fig- 
ure is one of the least pleasant yet 
most characteristic features in the 
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picture. The Chorus behind, in which 
lies the chief form and individuality 
of the work, has been subjected to 
very severe criticism. They are 
singing, and they have their mouths 
open, a sufficiently uncomfortable 
circumstance. Apparently Mr. Leigh- 
ton thinks himself able to manage 
this peculiar aspect of the human 
countenance ; forthe same thing oc- 
curs in the first production by which 
he gained his laurels, the fine pro- 
cession of Cimabue’s triumpa, which 
brought him into notice some fifteen 
years ago. Here, as there, the singers 
open their mouths with admirable 
science and zeal, and sing with 
a will. An English choir-master 
might despair of ever getting his 
pupils into such training. But 
there are critics who find the result 
grotesque—as, indeed, it sounds 
when you hear of two rows of fig- 
ures with open mouths, into which 
you could thrust sweetmeats were 
you playfully disposed. The effect, 
however, in the picture is not at all 
grotesque ; and it adds to the sim- 
plicity and straightforwardness of 
the idea, and strengthens the whole 
economy of the pieture. Fore- 
most comes a line of children, 
their heads well held up, their 
mouths well open; and nothing is 
better in the whole composition 
than the delightful little creature 
nearest to the spectator, who thrusts 
out its foot from beneath its drap- 
ery, in all the energy of the 
march—a little lyric in its own 
person, keeping time to the song. 
Behind are the full-grown maiden 
figures in the same perfect and un- 
blemished stage of existence as is 
the young Daphnephoros, more con- 
scious yet more absorbed than the 
children, carrying on the rhythmic 
measure in a more pensive tone, 
with hints of passionate feeling 
underneath. On they come, with 
such a slight sway and movement 
as the music and the march de- 
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+mand; behind them a conventional 
glimmer of flat sky, a vision of a 
tree or two, a group of spectators 
pausing on the roadside to watch 
che procession as it passes—one of 
whom regards with somewhat rude 
admiration—another with pensive 
enthusiasm—the line of beautiful 
figures passing by. The picture 
holds the place of henour in the 
large room; and it is worthy of its 
place. There is no air nor distance, 
but just enough indication of atmo- 
sphere to make us feel a sensation 
of warmth and subdued sunshine 
doubly delightful in this chilly 
season. It has its defects; and 
it is possible that did we live in 
the daily company of this musical 
march, we might get tired and irri- 
tated by that line of open mouths 
in the long-run; but, in the mean- 
time, the first impression made by 
it, is worthy of the labour and effort 
which so conscientious a piece of 
work must have cost. It reminds 
us in some degree of the friezes 
of Donatello and Luca della Rob- 
bia, and might serve the same 
purpose in some noble chamber 
dedicated to music, which they 
were intended to serve in the splen- 
did dimness of the old cathedral 
in Florence; helping with fine sug- 
gestion of the eye the heavenly 
art which addresses itself to the 
ear, and weaving a harmony, almost 
a melody, of colour and mystic 
movement, “of woven paces and 
of waving hands,” round the fair 
walls that concentrated and kept 
in the sweetness of great organ and 
greater song. We do not sup- 
pose Mr. Leighton could think it 
possible to dedicate his genius to 
a better use. 

The defects of this remarkable 
picture are, however, as evident as 
its beauty. Compare it with the 
friezes to which we have referred, 
and how infinite 1s the variety, how 
vigorous the life, of the old Italian 
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marble in comparison! What force, 
what eharacter, what nationality 
even, in the bold groups, spoiled 
by no over-refinement, rustic yet 
heroic, overflowing with life and 
mirth and enjoyment! Before this 
native vigour of Mr. Leighton’s chorus 
pales into shadows. The Tuscan 
artists dared do more than the 
English painter—they ventured to 
pour their own warm blood into 
the too passionless outline of the 
older art, and warm it with the 
glowing of that morning’ssun, They 
cared as little for correctness of 
detail as Mr. Leighton cares much 
—for we take it for granted that 
the draperies he employs are correct, 
since no other motive could surely 
have led him to hamper his figures 
with those vague and cumbrous pina- 
fores of drapery, which evidently 
have no back to them or fastening 
of any kind, but are held painfully 
on in front as a precaution of decen- 
cy. How any human creatures in 
their senses could be made to worry 
themselves with such flimsy and 
troublesome semi-clothing, it seems 
very hard to divine, for grace is 
not in it, nor does it suggest any- 
thing but embarrassment and annoy- 
ance to the wearer. If this is true 
Greek drapery, the mother country 
of art must have been sadly left to 
herself in the matter of clothes; and 
no true end can be served in deco- 
rative art by over-faithfulness to fact 
in such a detail. Faithfulness to 
fact, in short, is out of place alto- 
gether here; and if the Daphne- 
horia really wore these pinafores, 

r. Leighton might have nobly 
dared and given them something 
better. Our favourite urchin (the 
word surely applies to both sexes ?) 
in the front indeed lifts her little 
sturdy leg with all the more char- 
acter, and stumps along with all 
the greater energy, for the trouble- 
some apron which veils her; but 
our sole feeling with the other 
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figures is, that they would be but 
too happy to drop their garments 
altogether—though that would not 
do, would not be nice, nor very fit 
for the eyes of the Academy, as 
Mr. Leighton evidently feels! 

We must not complain in the same 
breath that the flesh-tints want 
the warmth which the sun of Greece 
would certainly give; for if he per- 
mits himself the whiteness of the 
north, there is all the more reason 
why he should permit himself the 
freedom in other details which we 
advocate. The Donatello and Della 


Robbia groups are the best exam- ° 


pies possible of the advantage to be 
gained by pouring the wine of con- 
temporary existence, sparkling and 
fragrant, into those classic forms 
which vindicate their own immor- 
tality by supporting the transfusion 
from age to age. 

The other great picture of the 
Exhibition, the “ Atalanta” of Mr. 
Poynter, is of the same character. 
Here, however, a story is told, and 
dramatic action, of what ought to 
be almost a violent kind, is brought 
in. Atalanta, at the very crisis of 
the race upon which her maiden 
liberty depends, stoops to pick up 
the golden apple which her lover 
has thrown in her way. The goal 
is in view, the pathway clear, the 
spectators hanging breathless on the 
issue of the race. Milanion, with 
panting breath half arrested, with 
eye alert to see the success of his 
stratagem, and with another apple 
still in reserve to throw, speeds on- 
ward as she stoops. It is the criti- 
cal moment, and all the spectators 
perceive that she is losing just that 
step ahead, which was her only 
chance against so vigorous a runner, 
We are told that Atalanta herself is 
a marvel of arrested movement, and 
that everything is anatomically 
correct in the sweep of the figure 
bent back upon itself; but it re- 
quires a very educated eye to per- 


ceive this, and we fear the effect 
upon the crdinary spectator of these 
complicated limbs and gauzes of 
flying drapery is not quite satisfac- 
tory. The vulgar criticism that, 
raised upright, she would far exceed 
the dimensions of her frame, is 
scarce worth regarding ; but it is of 
more importance that she gives the 
impression, at all events at the first 
glance, of being taller than her 
competitor, whose finely-kuit frame 
and nervous strength is unmarred 
by any contortion, As for any 
moral expression in the countenances 
of these two strange impersonations 
of Greek feeling, that is not to be 
looked for, and its absence is in 
perfect accordance with the subject. 
The modern idea of the theme 
would demand such eager passion in 
the lover, and such fierce union of 
virgin pride and almost-cruelty with 
the curiosity and covetousness that 
could be tempted by that golden 
toy, in the other—as would task to 
the utmost the resources of paint- 
ing; but this is unnecessary to the 
rendering of the Greek in which 
Milanion wins Atalanta, without 
any thought of the unfortunates 
who had gone before him, and who 
have not won, The simple and 
primitive principles of dramatic 
action at that early period do not 
require any analysis of feeling, 
still less any dampening influence of 
reflection; and the lover’s mind is 
as easy about his predecessors as is 
that of the fierce virgin who has 
sacrificed them; so that, barring 
some necessary watchfulness in the 
athlete’s face, as he .glances back 
sidelong without a moment’s pause, 
we have no complications to deal 
with except those of tint and 
drapery, which are for the mcement 
perplexing enough. But modern 
and ancient art find a meeting-place 
in the passionate interest of the 
nearest group of spectators, all of 
whom perceive the fatal mistake of 
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the princess, but are too breathless 
with excitement to warn her, We 
doubt, however, whether it is wise 
on the part of the painter to have 
thus broken forth—is it from want 
of thought /—into modernism. No- 
thing could be finer than the vary- 
ing degrees of feeling in this group 
—from the fierce passion of the young 
man seated on the base of the pillar, 
who is infinitely more excited and 
breathless than the cooi Milanion, 
to the scared looks of the women 
and children who press against the 
railings. Public feeling, “it is evi- 
dent, was all on Atalanta’s side, 
and her error of judgment rouses 
her partisans to a_half-wrathful 
despair. Their breatl’comes short, 
their faces pale or redden, their 
bosoms swell—all which strain of 
sentiment, almost reaching the 
height of passion, throws into 
stronger relief the absence of pas- 
sion in the chief actors, who do not 
seem even strained by their exer- 
tions, and have none of the panting 
of physical excitement about them. 
Milanion has not turned a hair, and 
even the forward puff of Atalanta’s 
drapery has nothing violent in it, 
nor are her lips parted by the eager 
breath of speed. They take it calm- 
ly enough—but the lookers-on do 
not take it calmly ; and the contrast 
is too great. The extreme emotion 
of the latter dispels the stillness of 
decorative effect which is in the 
central figures. It elevates intel- 
lectually and morally, but impairs 
ornamentally the perfection of the 
work, The spectators are of the 
modern world,—a group, let us say, 
of hot Italians, ready to throw 
themselves on the steps of the ran- 


. hers and contest the race over 


again—not a statuesque marble 
public, fit background for the classic 
strife. 

But with this drawback—which 
is scarcely a drawback, rather a bold 
exercise of poetic privilege at the 


risk of correctness — Mr. Poynter's 
picture separates itself nobly from 
its conventional surroundings. It 
has qualities of greatness in it 
which the timid and unimaginative 
art of the period never reaches, and 
makes a little space for itself, a 
kind of atmosphere around it— 
though atmospheric effect is not 
among its aims—which discourages 
all petty criticism. The manner may 
be unpleasing to many, the subject 
equally unknown and uninteresting 
to the crowd; but of all qualities 
this of greatness is perhaps, the 
most important to the interests of 
art. Pettiness is everywhere around 
us. From the walls of the Exhi- 
bition to the details of life, the 
small, the minute, the trifling, 
always surround us. Once in a 
way to escape to something -which— 
if it means not much that has any 
reference to our existence or to any 
other practicable existence under- 
neath the glimpses of the moon— 
has yet some higher aim, some 
grace of noble “conception, and 
worthy effort, is worth while as 
a sensation, This is about all Mr. 
Poynter is likely to do by his 
“ Atalanta”—but he has done it. 
Perhaps if he too would condescend 
to find out some way by which 
English flesh and blood, and mod- 
ern incident, and the passion and 
effort of our own world, might be 
conjoined to all that is truest and 
most noble in Greek, he might do 
still more for us; and such an at- 
tempt would be worth the greatest 
artist’s while. 

These are, perhaps, the only pic- 
tures in the present Exhibition 
which can be called great. Mr. 
Armitage exhibits a “ Last Supper” 
in painful comparison with various 
others which the spectater will re- 
call to himself, in which the at- 
tempt to reconcile the real and the 
ideal is carried to a disagreeable 
length, and profane recollections 
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of a cartoon in ‘Pench’ mingle 
with other memories more rever- 
ential And we cannot say that 
Mr. Goodall’s “ Holy Family” im- 
presses us as it ought. It wants 
the naturalness and sweetness of his 
young Assyrian Shepherdess of last 
year. The aim is higher; but some- 
thing more than the rusticai pastoral 
picturesqueness which sufficed for 
the young Rachel leading her sheep, 
is necessary for the Virgin Mother 
and that Infant whom the highest of 
artists have loved to depict in every 
possible attitude, Evidently reli- 
gious painting is painfully at a loss 
in our days. No bishop living, no 
humble priest however apostolic, 
can compose prayers which come 
within the possibility of compari- 
son with the sublime yet simple 
supplications of an earlier age; and 
so no artist seems capable of just 
that mixture of natural life and 
heavenly sentiment which makes 
a religious painter. Whether the 
gift will ever come back again it 
would be difficult to prophesy. Its 
best chance would be if there should 
come, in the whirligig of time, a 
return to the traditions of primitive 
piety, and a revolt against all those 
rationalising influences which dis- 
courage the simplicity of faith. If 
such a reformation, when it comes, 
should be of a Puritanical character, 
Art, of course, will not profit by it; 
but if the gradual extension of the 
High Church influence should go on 
as it has been doing, no doubt the 
future will bring us a new school 
of religious painters. Appearances 
at present do not promise anything 
very lofty—but saints and martyr- 
doms may at least be a trifle better 
than “ First-borns” and “ Honey- 
moons.” The time for the change 
has not yet arrived, however; and 
religious art is confined to the 
semi-Scriptural studies of Mr. Good- 
all, the rude and _ semi-comic 
‘though well-intentioned groups of 
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Mr. Armitage, and the weak pretti- 
ness of Mr. Dobson. Nobody else 
makes any sustained attempt at 
subjects which once were the most 
studied in art. 

The lighter subjects, however, of 
drawing-room popularity are to be 
found in abundance. A _ pretty 
story prettily painted is always 
popular, whether it contains any 
very profound views of human 
nature or not; and when such a 
subject which appeals to all is 
painted as Mr. Leslie knows how 
to paint, the approbation is almost 
universal, coming at once from 
those whose opinion is worth havy- 
ing, and from the great mass of the 
crowd whose opinion is entirely 
without value. Such a picture is 
“My Duty to my Neighbour.” It 
has not the higher touch of senti- 
ment which was in his charming 
study of “School-girls” last year, 
where the young adventurer upon 
life was presented to us coming 
back a little troubled and saddened 
after a first voyage upon those 
stormy waters, to the wondering 
admiration of all classes of her old 
playfellows, the elder girls looking 
upon her with a hopeful envy, the 
little ones with sweet awe and in- 
nocent admiration, The present 
picture is a simple domestic scene: 
a tall maiden, sweet and demure in 
the dignity of seventeen, hearing a 
big girl of twelve her Catechism, 
while the brother, a step younger, 
and other smalier members of the 
party, look on. It is nothing, and 
yet how much soft beauty is in it! 
—tranquil afternoon light, pretty 
authority, pretty half-submission, a 
touch of ‘languor, a delicate sugges- 
tiveness. The treatment is some- 
what flat, and the brass fender against 
which the boy leans, in his old-fash- 
ioned costume, is painfully distinct 
and hurts the eye, giving tlic specta- 
tor a false impression of shallowness 
in the room, which is contradicted 
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by the cool depth of space in which 
the elder sister sits, a serene young 
princess, to whom the Catechism and 
all its strain of memory is among 
the things of the past. Something 
in Mr. Leslie’s vein, less refined, yet 
with more vigour and rustic force 
in them, are the pictures of Mr. 
Perugini, who has made a great 
step to the front this year. His 
two peasant girls in the path by 
the corn, “ Rivals,” are charmingly 
piquant and effective. There is 
no indication of the source of the 
rivalry, but the softer and least 
handsome of the two looks with 
deprecating gentleness which speaks 
of success, into the face of the de- 
fiant beauty who confronts her, bit- 
ing the stalk of a poppy, and lewk- 
ing not unlike one. If it is, as 
who can doubt, a lover who is the 
subiect of dispute, he has evidently 
transferred his allegiance, for the 
moment at least, to the soft-eyed 
creature who seems to beg pardon 
of the offended one, to whom, pre- 
sumably, he has been unfaithful 
a pardon which the strapping 
lass, who has a due sense of 
her own powers, is little disposed 
to grant. These, are no young 
ladies masquerading, but a gen- 
uine pair of country girls from a 
French fishing village, we may 
suppose, as the basket is full of 
shell-fish. Another charming fig- 
ure in a garden, cool and fresh, with 





her basket and her scissors, has 
gone to gather a “ Nosegay.” The 


more ambitious study, in elaborate 
eighteenth century costume, which 
is hung close to the ‘ Atalanta,” 
gad pleases us so much; but 
they ave an enormous advance upon 
neniidaee we know of this artist, 
who delights, as Mr. Leslie does, in 
the quaint artificial simplicity _ of 
the last century—a fashion which 
sets off the pretty forms and figures 
of their favourite subjects, and lifts 
out of the domain of contemporary 
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fashion, with all its dangers, the 
charming and graceful studies 
which otherwise belong to the 
familiar and common life. Mr. 
Marcus Stone goes a step fur- 
ther, and brings dramatic effect 
into his “ Rejected ” by a very evi- 
dent catastrophe, of which, how- 
ever, he gives us no assurance that 
it is to be final. A more dejected 
as well as rejected suitor could not 
be than the downcast fox-hunter, 
with drooping head and curved 
shoulders, who gves mournfully 
away from his final sentence; but 
the lady who has pronounced it is 
so evidently frightened and appalled 
by what she has done, that there 
would scem to be some hope still 
of a reconsideration of the question, 
and the spectator is thus left in 
pleasing uncertainty, and can finish 
the story in his own way. More 
conventional is the pretty piece of 
inanity, “ A bientdt,” by Mr. Prin- 
sep, which shows the momentary 
encounter on a grand staircase of two 
finely-costumed figures, the gentle- 
man bowing, but the lady declining 
to curtsey, which gives her, elevated 
as she is a step above her companion, 
the appearance of being twice as 
tall as he. In both of these pic- 
tures—though the first is much the 
more effective of the two, and car- 
ries our interest in its suggested 


story and stress of restrained feel-- 


ing to something higher than the 
mere society level of the other— 
there is too much of costume, 
and we are made to feel that 
the folds of a sacgue and the 
coquettish twists of a coiffure are 
things as important in art as either 
beauty of form or meaning of soul, 
-—a thing which may be superficially 
true, but ought to be carefully kept 
from the public, being a secret of 
the craft calculated to bring it into 
anything but the higher estimation 
which we should 
possess. 

3 F 


all desire it to 
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Mr. Prinsep’s larger picture, “ The 
Linen Gatherers,” is less artifi- 
cial, in so far that it is a procession 
of girls with clean linen from the 
hedges, where a very large “ wash- 
ing” has apparently been put out 
to dry, and not fine ladies and fine 
gentlemen, who are here presented 
to us. The girls, many of them, 
are charmingly painted; but the 
question why they should have 
been painted at all forces itself un- 
pleasantly on the mind, probably 
because of the very uncomfortable 
arrangement of the picture, which 
is a bit of a hillside, down which 
our young washerwomen (for we 
suppose that is the plain English of 
“ Linen Gatherers”) are crossing at 
different altitudes, much confusing 
the balance of the spectator. It is 
pretty to see a broken line of way- 
farers on a hill when you are at a 
sufficient distance; but to see them 
in bits,—a small section of the 
lowest who is nearest the eye, and 
naturally largest—a little more of 
the next, and so on till you reach 
the summit,—is somewhat grotesque, 
and requires some old-fashioned 
machinery of meaning to justify the 
arrangement. But here is no mean- 
ing at all: the girls are coming 
down with their burdens (not quite 
so white as we should like our linen 
to be after that bleaching under the 
sun) in pretty contrasts of colour and 
rustic beauty, but with an absolute 
absence of any reason for showing 
themselves to us just at that special 
moment, which mars our enjoyment 
of them. We are, on the whole, 
pleased to see so many fresh and 
fair young women. Many less 
pleasant sizhts greet our eyes both 
in the Exhibition and in life ; 
but why just now, and thus ? 
Meaning, let us allow, is not ne- 
cessary to Art; but that, too, is 
a pity: and it is another of the 
facts in regard to the painter’s craft 
which we think it is inexpedient to 
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press too closely on the notice of 
the public; for meaning, after all, 
is something. It is worth making 
an effort for; it is one of the 
strongest claine upon human in- 
terest. Beauty of the highest kind 
may be allowed to appeal to the 
heart unaided by this useful auxili- 
ary: but even that palls after a 
time, and the admiration it excites 
is apt to be of an inferior kind; 
whereas mere fresh natural pretti- 
ness has little claim in its own right. 
After all—and it is a thing which 
young painters would perhaps do 
well to meditate—this small par- 
ticular of meaning has something 


to do with success. Without it, 
no one will ever make a great 
success, The crowd likes it as well 


as those who are above the crowd: 
and though its total absence may 
save the artist some trouble, it in- 
evitably loses to him mere than it 
gains, 

“ The Sailor’s Wedding,” by Mr. 
P. R. Morris, is not so objection- 
able in this point ; for the promen- 
ade of the wedding-party is a nat- 
ural incident in the somewhat long 
day which hangs hea¥y on hand in 
all classes, and must be especially 
tedious where there is neither the 
ceremonial of the wedding-breakfast 
with its speeches — terrible but 
wholesome ordeal which fills the 
vacancy of excitement on such an 
occasion—nor the departure of bride 
and bridegroom, to form a kind of 
second chapter. The handsome young 
sailor and his pretty bride have the 
luck of a very fresh day—wind that 
almost blows them off their footing, 
and gives occasion fora pretty cling- 
ing together of the newly wed. But 
why should that foaming crest of 
sea be so near? We wonder if they 
got home without a ducking, and 
whether the simple finery was not 
spoiled. It is worth suggesting, 
also, to painters generally, that the 
parents of a fair young bride of 
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eighteen are seldom old persons 
ever seventy. There are difficul- 
ties in the way of this arrangement, 
however suitable in an art point of 
view may be the contrast of old 
age with the fresh beauty of youth. 

“The Widower” of Mr. Fildes 
seems to have taken place as one of 
the pictures of the year; which is 
a pity for Mr. Fildes’ sake, for such 
facile efforts are bad for the career of 
a painter. It is, notwithstanding 
many high qualities, one of those 
bits of commonplace pathos, rudi- 
mentary sentiment, broad enough 
to require no trouble on the part of 
the spectator, which are always the 
delight of the crowd. The story 
tells itself with no difficulty or pos- 
sibility of doubt. The labourer, 
poor fellow, rough and rude as 
paint can make him, but endowed 
with a tenderness unfortunately not 
so common as the roughness— 
holds on his knee a little girl who 
has sickened in his absence, and 
with whom his forlorn masculinity 
is unable to cope. He does not 
know what to do with the sick 
child; and the elder sister stands 
by anxious ‘and wistful, not more 
instructed and more helpless than 
he; while a bundle of ruddy and 
riotous imps are holding carnival in 
the corner, in full enjoyment, escap- 
ing all notice. These latter are de- 
lightfully done, and show an appre- 
ciation of childish fun and mischief 
which was scarcely to be expected 
from the painter of such a striking 
piece of dismal contemporary tragedy 
as “ The Casual Ward ”—one of the 
most startling and effective pictures 
that has been exhibited for many a 
year. We fear that the sentimental 
Jabourer, so rude yet so loving, is 
a rare development of the British 
navvy; whereas, on the other hand, 
some kind neighbour would cer- 
tainly have come in to look after 
the little sufferer, and suggest what 
‘ ought to be done; and the mother- 
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less elder sister in such circum 
stances develops in most cases into 
a mastery of the situation, which is 
sometimes very touching, if some- 
times a little grotesque. We con- 
fess, however, that we should al- 
most regret to see the urchins over 
their porridge subdued into good 
behaviour, their enjoyment is so 
genuine. It is more true than the 
pathos, though we do not suppose 
this will be the general opinion. 
Mr. Fildes must take care, for he 
has a powerful faculty when he 
chooses to exercise it, and this kind 
of easy success is, like pride, near a 
fall. Popular sympathy is an in- 
sidious poison when it is not a 
noble cordial and elixir of higher 
life. Mr. F. R. Barnard, in the pic- 
ture called “Saturday Night,” has 
made a kind of attempt to pick up 
Mr. Fildes’ mantle, and. sends us a 
large and clever composition repre- 
senting the market in a London 
street, with all its flaming lights 
and unlovely groups; but it is a 
picture that attracts nothing but 
curiosity, and touches us neither to 
pity nor interest, which the “ Cas- 
uals,” poor wretches, did in many 
varying degrees, 

We do not know whether “ He 
never came” should be reckoned as 
a landscape or as a picture with a 
subject. One small figure in the 
foreground is all the humanity in it; 
but what wistful poetical interest 
and character does this throw into 
the scene! Mr. Fahey would have 
done better to take the well-known 
line as it stands, for his title, “ He 
cometh not, she said ;” for the hush 
of languor in the soft landscape, the 
pensive gleams of reflection about 
the moated grange, the still sadness 
of the atmosphere, the soul of loneli- 


_ness and longing which breathes out 


of it, gain additional force from some 
last tremblings of not quite extin- 
guished hope. There are few more 
lovely pictures in the collection. 
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The sentiment it embodies goes into 
every detail. It is a visible sigh, 
yet so hushed as to be rather seen 
than heard. What sighing there 
has been when hope was fresher 
than now! what restless weariness 
of waiting! what sharp expecta- 
tions deceived! but that is over 
now; too quiet for thought, too sub- 
dued for passion, but still no dis- 
tinct conclusion arrived at which 
could end the waiting: all this is 
in the picture, attained by the most 
subtle and delicate means. Nothing 
could be in more marked contrast 
with the simply conventional story- 
telling of many of the pictures 
round—the zommon incidents, the 
commonplace feeling, the no-mean- 
ing of so much elaborate work. 
This is all meaning, delicate, tender, 
subdued—a little poem in oils; a 
finer illustration of Tennyson than 
Tennyson was of Shakespeare in 
the same subject—and it would be 
difficult to give higher praise. 

Mr. Marks sends us one of his 
fine, picturesque, and quaint interi- 
ors, full of all the odd things which 
he loves to paint, though scarcely 
realising the name which he gives 
it. This is not the Apothecary 
whom “sharp misery ” had “ worn 
to the bones,” the “caitiff wretch” 
who would sell any poison that 
might happen to be wanted; but 
an old student worn with labour, 
not with want, probably knowing 
all about the black arts—an alche- 
mist, something of a magician—in 
the midst of all the paraphernalia 
of his many pursuits. The light 
comes in upon his worn but fine 
head from a high window; the 
curious’ old chamber is full of 
curious things, drawn in their in- 
tegrity from Shakespeare’s list, but 
enriched by additions, and forming 
a fit background for the quaint 
figure in gown and skullcap, busy 
about some brewage. But it is 
much more probable that he is 
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mixing the ingredients of which 
gold is to be made, than the potion 
which his poverty but not his will 
impelled the old starveling to sell. 
We have no objections; indeed we 
prefer, for our own part, the original 
creation of Mr. Marks’ fancy, even 
toa carefully-costumed shadow from 
Shakespeare—and do not think a 
bit the worse of him because, though 
he calls his picture the “ Apothe- 
cary” and quotes from ‘ Romeo and 
Juliet,’ he suggests the rosy cross 
and the philosopher's stone rather 
than the sleeping draught which 
wrought so much woe. It is 
one of a series of which Mr. Marks 
has already given us some fine 
examples—a fit companion to the 
“ Bookworm” and the “ Ornitholo- 
gist,” and full of the same careful 
and fine artistic work, though per- 
haps with less of the quaintly 
humorous suggestion peculiar to 
this painter. Another picture of 
his, prettily entitled ‘Journeys 
end in Lovers meeting,” represents 
a pair of young persons in the 
costume of the Commonwealth, 
meeting at a gate—by chance, it is 
to be presumed; but* though the 
picture is pretty, it does not tell its 
own story clearly, and we have no 
lights on the subject to give the 
reader. 

We have kept one of the gems 
of the Exhibition for the end. Mr. 
Alma Tadema’s picture is small in 
comparison with some of his former 
productions. And he, too, paints 
one kind of subject with which his 
name has gradually become associ- 
ated; but his work is too con- 
scientious, and his inspiration too 
genuine, to risk either repetition 
or eccentricity. The subject is the 
audience-chamber of Agrippa, and 
the great man is descending the 
marble stairs, followed by his 
clients, to take his place upon 
the judgment-scat. Is it the Pan- 
theon, noblest of old temples, that 
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appears through the window behind ? 
The atmosphere that pervades this 
marble chamber is wonderful. The 
grateful calmness and whiteness 
that tone down the warmth into 
something not only supportable 
but pleasant, make themselves felt 
by the spectator through the eye. 
Agrippa, dignified and _ princely, 
steps down the airy steps; the at- 
tendant scribes bow before him, and 
everything awaits his appearance. 
It is a moment of expectation—of 
preparation ; but everything so far 
is calmly official. There are no 
troubled groups to be judged, and, 
indeed, no especial story to tell ; but 
the management of the light and air 
is admirable, and the descending 
figure is full of assured and simple 
dignity. Mr. Alma Tadema is now 
a naturalised exhibitor at least, and 
the public has learned to look for 
him in the Exhibition where he 
takes so notable a place. 

And now here is our yearly show 
before us, the favourite of the na- 
tional fancy, which, from all corners 
of the country, excellent reader, 
you will come to see, There is not 


much in it to elevate the national 
standard, and there is a great deal 
which had better be kindly passed 
by with as little notice as possi- 
ble; but, such as it is, it seems as 
good as we are likely to get for a 
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long time to come—and there are 
several efforts at least towards a 
higher level which, it is to be 
hoped, will not end in nothing as 
the last attempted Reformation in 
Art did. We have little personal 
sympathy with the Classicists. “To 
ourselves the world about us is in- 
finitely more interesting than the 
age even of Pericles; and Atalanta 
was an extremely unpleasant young 
woman ; and the difference between 
the reflective romance of the Chris- 
tian ages and such a straightforward 
story, void of the passion, remorse, 
and horror which the imagination 
of later days would put into it, 
is very striking and . remarkable: 
surely there can be no doubt which 
is likely to affect the mind of the 
beholder most, if fitly represented. 
But yet this classic reformation is 
the only one that seems hopeful 
of bringing a new stir of life into 
belated art. Therefore let us wish 
its leaders speed. If they rouse 
their profession into true thought, 
into more strenuous effort, whether 
by means of Jaurel-bearing proces- 
sions or the decorative art of Greek 
fables, or by more lofty methods, 
we will not ask too closely whether 
their subjects are the best and high- 
est upon which they could exercise 
their undoubted power. 
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HER MAJESTY’S OPPOSITION. 


No one wishes, in the present 
forlorn situation of the Liberal 
party, to go out of his way to point 
any political moral at their expense. 
The collapse of their fortunes was 
greater than could possibly have 
been expected, and has been subse- 
quently aggravated by special short- 
comings, until it bids fair to be- 
come a subject of anxiety even to 
their opponents. The _ efficient 
working of jour Parliamentary sys- 
tem of government requires that an 
Opposition should be organised and 
public spirited. It represents the 
House of Commons in dealing with 
the Ministry. It has public duties 
to discharge which are only second 
in importance to those of the Admin- 
istration, and which ought to be 
regulated by as broad views of pub- 
lie policy, as patriotic regard for the 
ultimate public welfare, as become 
the responsible Ministers of the 
Crown. Organised Administration 
and organised Opposition will al- 
ways, to the end of Parliamentary 
time, approach the same subject 
from ditierent points of view ; but 
each has full scope for the display 
of patriotism and public spirit. The 
mistakes of a Ministry, which so 
often has to judge before the event, 
ought naturally to turn to the ad- 
vantage of their opponents, who 
have, if they conduct their affairs 
prudently, the immense advantage 
of determining their course after 
the event. A strong Ministry ought 
to remain strong in consequence of 
its own successes; itis discreditable 
to an Opposition, and contrary to 
the public interests, that it should 
derive additional force and vitality 
from the persistent mistakes of its 
opponents. If such errors of judg- 
ment are accidental, there is little 
sympathy for critics who fail in 


their criticism; but when they 
spring from obvious inattention to 
the principles upon which Parlia- 
mentary opposition should proceed, 
and from indulgence in mere per- 
sonal jealousy as distinguished from 
public rivalry, they are a public 
misfortune, for they denote the de- 
cline of Hi ase of Commons’ autho- 
rity, the temporary downfall of one 
of the chief guarantees of Minis- 
terial responsibility. 

It cannot, for instance, be re- 
garded as satisfactory, whatever 
Minister or party is in office, that 
the Government should have it 
in its power to say, with an accu- 
racy of description which all will 
recognise, that “we owe it to 
the Opposition that our majority 
appears almost to have doubled that 
which a too generous country ac- 
corded to us at the last election.” 
If it were a matter which concerned 
the Liberal party alone, it would be 
one of amusement and indifference. 
But all are interested in the way in 
which the public business is carried 
on. No one can assert with truth 
that it is a matter of total indiffer- 
ence to him in what way the re- 
sponsible business of constitutional 
Opposition is conducted, or that a 
Cabinet may openly profit by the 
blunders of those with whom rests 
the important duty of watching 
their acts, and from time to time 
compelling a public vindication of 
their proceedings, The strength of 
a Ministry should depend upon the 
strength of their own case and its 
defence, not upon the blunders of 
those who challenge them to vindi- 
cate it. It is a public misfortune in 
every way that Her Majesty’s Oppo- 
sition should be so inexperienced in 
the conduct of the affairs of a mi- 
nority, as to be unable to exercise 
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their legitimate influence over the 
course of public affairs, The result 
has been that they have steadily de- 
clined in public estimation, They 
are not content with the legitimate 
exercise of a right to challenge the 
policy and measures of the Min- 
istry; but after the issue is de- 
cided, their violent resistance 
is continued till it amounts to a 
positive obstruction to public busi- 
ness, and at times, in the indulgence 
of personal bitterness, they have al- 
together lost sight of the fact that 
their guondam “opponents are now 
the Ministers of their Sovereign, 
In former days the violence of a 
majority in opposition has led 
them to stop, or threaten to stop, 
the supplies, but never without 
serious consequences to themselves; 
the violence of a minority is shown 
by wasting the time of Parliament 
and impeding the progress of busi- 
ness. If is a most dangerous course 
to adopt; for in this country, with 
its established constitution and ex- 
perienced power of self-government, 
neither Sovereign, nor Ministers, 
nor Opposition, can neglect with 
impunity a strict adherence to the 
letter and spirit of constitutional 
rule. One disadvantage of the 
long prosperity which the Liberals 
have enjoyed is the profound and 
apparently unalterable conviction 
which it has inspired, that they ne- 
cessariiy represent the intelligence 
and opinion of the country, and that 
their moral right to govern has been 
accidentally displaced by an absurd 
catastrophe. The whole tone and 
tenor of their speeches show that 
a refusal to acquiesce in established 
facts pervades their party and warps 
their political judgment, to an extent 
which unfits them to discharge the 
duties which still remain to them. 
Probably the possession of so large 
a proportion of the newspapers and 
other organs favours a delusive 
view of their position. No svoner 
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is the word given that a particu- 
lar measure or policy is to be 
deemed a mistake, than a dis- 
tracting din is raised on all sides; 
“a portentous edifice of political 
terror is built up;” Taper. and 
Tadpole are on the tenterhooks of 
expectation. To imaginations thus 
excited, Liberalism is constantly on 
the very point of rising in its ma- 
jesty—the Conservative majority is 
perpetually beginning the process of 
rapid dissolution. A worse polit- 
ical education for any minority can- 
not be imagined. The Liberals will 
never regain their just influence un- 
til they can learn to recognise that 
they are a minority, and study the 
ways by which, under parliament- 
ary government, a confederacy, pos- 
sessed of experience and skill, can 
best exercise the authority accorded 
to it, in the face of adverse numbers. 
They might easily learn a useful 
lesson from Mr. Disraeli, if men so 
all-wise and all-conscious of their 
wisdom can ever condescend to 
learn. A study of nearly thirty 
years of leadership would give them 
some clue to the mode in which a 
minority is steadily built up, through 
long years of adversity, into a strong 
and disciplined power. It was cer- 
tainly not done by the hand-to- 
mouth expedients which we now 
witness. It was not done by the 
leaders resolutely shutting their eyes 
to the true meaning of their situation. 
The first condition of success in such 
an enterprise is to comprehend the 
causes of the overthrow which occa- 
sioned it. The next is to mature 
the policy and principles which 
shall remove those causes, educate 
the party, and re-establish a claim 
to the confidence of the nation. 
And in the meanwhile, there is 
the duty of playing with patience, 


moderation, and dignity that se- 


condary’ but important part in 
public life, which consists in cri- 
ticising and occasionally challeng- 
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ing the policy and conduct of 
Ministers, 

Contrast this—fer Mr. Disraeli’s 
leadership of Opposition will, we 
are convinced, be carefully studied 
in future days—with the course 
adopted by the Liberal party. From 
first to last there is no sign in their 
public conduct, whatever there may 
be in some of the expressions 
which they occasionaliy use, that 
they are conscious of having in re- 
ality forfeited the public confidence. 
They cannot bring themselves to 
acquiesce in the decision of a nation 
which has been trained for genera- 
tions in the art of self-government, 
and which has seldom been feeble 
or irresolute. The result is a dis- 
proportion in their criticisms, till 
every mistake of the Ministry, how- 
ever minute, from the introduction 
of the Endowed Schools Act Amend- 
ment Bill, down to some rule about 
the exclusion of strangers, has been 
pregnant with immediate and por- 
tentous consequences. The power 
of raising an outcry, which admit- 
tedly belongs to them from their 
command of the press, is equalled 
by their capacity to be carried com- 
pletely off their legs with their own 
excitement. The culminating point 
in this crude and rash mode of con- 
ducting opposition was in the out- 
ery about the Royal Titles Bill— 
“a trumpery Titles Bill,” as one of 
their own number called it. What 
was it all about? is a question which 
a few months hence will be asked, 
and which no one will be able to 
‘answer. A few favoured individu- 
als, as they read their patents of 
appointment, will observe the words 
“Empress of India,” and so also 
will the students of treaties; and 
all will be conscious that those 
words express an historical fact. 
And the truest criticism of the up- 
roar which was made will be that 
conveyed by Mr. Disraeli’s child- 
correspondent, “what foolish men 
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they all were!” Besides this dis- 
proportion in criticism, which so 
largely detracts from the influ- 
ence of an Opposition, and leads 
to the conclusion that they do not 
yet understand their legitimate 
functions, there are the same precipi- 
tation and want of moderation and 
dignity in the mode in which they 
select their weapons of attack and 
their sources of consolation. It 
struck us during last recess as 
a most unusual proceeding to find 
Privy Councillors and Cabinet Min- 
isters discussing publicly, as a 
matter of grave public importance, 
the chances of their return to 
office, involving the displacement 
of the present Ministers, and assum- 
ing their own consequent selection 
by their Sovereign as her respon- 
sible advisers, It may be said that 
such speculations as those merely 
show a lack of that modesty which 
is only an encumbrance in public 
life. But it seemed to us to imply 
a good deal more. It implies the 
consciousness, unfounded, as we re- 
gard it, of a meoval tight on the part 
of these ex-Ministers to administer 
affairs, of a public wrong when 
they are ousted. It implies the 
firm conviction that the result of 
the last election was a mistake and 
an accident. It implies a_ belief 
that all are anxious to correct that 
mistake ; that nothing remains to 
be done to earn a reversal of the 
national vote; and that when that 
mistake is corrected, their right of 
re-entry into the Cabinet of the 
Queen is independent of the favour 
of the Sovereign. It appears to us 
that such discussion publicly con- 
ducted by Privy Councillors out of 
office is indecorous in the extreme. 
While this spirit prevails, it is im- 
possible to expect a healthy system 
of parliamentary Opposition. Their 
business is to show that they are 
equal to the demands of their pre- 
sent position, capable of conducting 
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a parliamentary Opposition in a way 
which shall conduce to the public 
interests, carefully preparing their 
claims to the future confidence of 
the country. Useless and unmanly 
repinings about the past, castle- 
building in the air about the future, 
are childish and unworthy expedi- 
ents. : 

Another instance of exagger- 
ated hostility, springing not from 
divergence of principles but from 
excess of personal feeling, is the 
action of the party with regard to 
the Slave Circulars. Nothing could 
exceed the violence displayed; so 
utterly disproportioned to the oc- 
casion, or to the vindication of any 
public interests, that it defeated it- 
self. It is true that one Circular 
was immediately withdrawn and 
acknowledged as a mistake. But 
as a result of all the vituperation 
and clamour which resounded on all 
sides, it appeared that the anti-slav- 
ery reputation of the Ministry stood 
admittedly as high as their own ; that 
the circular orders of the Admiralty 
were precisely the same as their 
own; and that they had so little 
_considered the position and prospects 
of the question, that they were 
ignorant of the course for which 
they themselves were responsible, 
and had never reflected at all upon 
any alternative policy which they 
might recommend to the country to 
pursue. The consequence of those 
clumsy and impolitic maneeuvres was, 
that the action of the Government 
was shown to be sanctioned alike 
by international law and the high 
example of their Liberal predeces- 
sors. Jf any change of policy is to 
be effected, the Opposition will 
have no sort of title to the glory of 
achieving it. If the work of the 
Royal Commission is as slender as 
they assert, why did not they 
themselves perform it, and demon- 
strate that a change of measures 
was practicable and expedient? 
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They spent their force in idle 
declamation, and have gained no 
advantage from a subject which 
they possibly might have made 
their own. The whole question of 
slavery, however, is out of the 
region of abstract primary prin- 
ciples, into that of careful adjust- 
ment of conflicting rights and 
duties; and if the Liberal party 
wish to aid its settlement, it will 
have to adopt some less con- 
genial tactics than  sensatioual 
invectives and demonstrations. Mr. 
Bright himself admitted that the 
subject was one of considerable 
difficulty ; and it is obvious to any- 
one, even a Liberal in opposition, 
that important international rela- 
tions are at stake, which are not 
usually made the subject of irre- 
sponsible agitation. It is also 
obvious that, however odious slavy- 
ery may be, our hostility to it must 
be confined to asserting the prin- 
ciple that the property and traffic 
in human beings are illegal. It 
must not lead us, as some language 
used might suggest, to assert that 
every race, however degraded, has 
a right to live in idleness and sloth, 
and to spurn every agency which 
would control or curtail that right. 
There are international difficulties 
in the way of a crusade against the 
institution of domestic slavery ; and 
there is the further difficulty of 
ascertaining by what relationship 
and regulations such institution is 
to be replaced in countries which 
we do not govern, with whose affairs 
we had far better not intermeddle, 
or incur a responsibility which we 
are wholly unable to meet. 

If the Opposition took little by 
their manwuvres with regard to 
slavery, still less did they make of 
the Suez Canal purchase. Parlia- 
ment unanimously affirmed it. Out 
of doors influential members of the 
late Government have been heard 
loudly denouncing a stock-jobbing 
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transaction; the uselessness of a 
purchase which, if useless, ought to 
have been severely condemned ; the 
danger of political complications ; 
the loss of money and dignity with- 
out corresponding or any advantage. 
It was not irresponsible invective, 
but statements made by men of 
weight in the Liberal counsels. 
And Mr. Gladstone declared in the 
House that the best way of meeting 
the 27 fatal objections which he 
had to urge against it, would be to 
divide the shares amongst the mem- 
bers of the Cabinet as an acknow- 
ledgment of their services in the 
purchase. And yet they all shrank 
from dividing the House, on the 
plea that the money had been paid 
and opposition forestalled. A_poli- 
tical party should at least have the 
courage of its opinions; and if it 
really believes an important Govern- 
ment measure to be disastrous to the 
country, it cannot honourably con- 
tent itself with vague declamation 
out of doors, but is bound to bring 
the matter for the finai arbitrament 
of the House; and when the de- 
cision is once taken, then tg 
acquiesce in it. The truth is, 
that the Liberals were again led 
astray by the extraordinary facilities 
which they possess for getting up 
fictitious demonstration. With the 
exception of Mr. Gladstone, whose 
eager love of detail was, no doubt, 
baffled and seriously scandalised, 
the general run of criticism had 
dwindled down to questioning the 
payment of 24 per cent commis- 
sion to the Rothschilds, and to that 
class of personal comment in which 
Mr. Lowe is so notoriously profi- 
cient. A laboured argument to 
tthe that at the time the Ministry 
ought shares they thought they 
were also buying votes, did not 
advance matters in the slightest 
degree. True or untrue, it did not 
affect the policy of the transaction 
or its influence on public affairs. 
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If true, it was an additional reason 
for censuring the transaction; a 
censure from which apparently the 
Opposition shrank, The carping 
spirit shortly afterwards led Mr. 
Lowe to his famous contrast between 
the Suez Canal purchase and the 
Alabama indemnity. It is not the 
function of the House of Commons 
to cross-examine the Ministry of the 
Crown as to the mental process by 
which they arrive at particular con- 
clusions, or the state of their informa- 
tion at the time they are called upon 
to act. They have to decide upon 
the character and probable public 
consequences of political transactions. 
And unless the Opposition render 
it effective assistance in so doing, 
it assuredly will not advance in the 
estimation of the public by resort- 
ing to feeble personal imputations 
which, even if true—which they 
were conclusively shown not to be 
—would be wholly beside the merits 
of the question. What the public is 
interested in is the successful result 
of policy and measures. It looksto 
the Ministry to form the best 
judgment it can before the event; 
and to the Opposition to pass the 
best criticism it can after the event. 
Petty insinuations that when you 
said this you had no means of 
knowing that, and when you did 
one thing you thought you were 
doing another, even if they turn 
out to be true, lower the whole tone 
and level of debate. But as they 
were demonstrated to be false, they 
were an idle waste of time, without 
any sort of national or parliamen- 
tary interest whatever. In them- 
selves they might not be worth 
comment; but taken in conjunction 
with all the other incidents of the 
session, they show a total miscon- 
ception of the duties of Opposition. 

The most extraordinary instance 
of perverse parliamentary tactics 
that has occurred for years is the 
conduct of the Liberal party with 
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regard to the Royal Titles Bill. 
That party is in a minority in the 
English constituencies ; Ireland is 
lost to it; it is in a minority both 
in the House of Lords and the 
House of Commons. It was of the 
last importance to it that it should 
not go out of its way wantonly and 
unnecessarily to render itself ob- 
noxious to the Court. Unexpect- 
edly the Ministry, taking advantage 
of an incident which had excited 
unbounded enthusiasm, and con- 
centrated the attention of the world 
upon our Eastern possessions, an- 
nounced its intention of adding to 
the titles of the Crown one that 
should express the British empire 
over India. It declared that the 
intention was simply to supply an 
omission which urgent public cir- 
cumstances rendered inevitable in 
1858. It might be reasonably sup- 
posed that the Queen was favour- 
able to this proposal ; and it turned 
out that the Opposition, many of 
them, believed that her Majesty 
was bent upon it with an ardour 
which had induced her to forsake 
her well-known reverence for con- 
stitutional forms. It was a subject 
upon which Lord Granville and 
Lord Hartington were bound as 
leaders of their party, in common 
prudence and patriotism, to give 
the fullest attention to their duties, 
and to decide themselves as to the 
course which they would adopt. 
If they came to the conclusion 
that it was their duty to oppose 
the wish thus announced from the 
Throne, they were bound to take 
every precaution that such opposi- 
tion should be urged in a reasonable 
and constitutional manner, with a 
fitting regard to the respect and 
loyalty due to the Crown. Upon a 
question involving the dignity and 
personal feelings of the Queen, and 
the relation of their own party to 
their sovereign, they ought to have 
exercised as much prudence and 


forethought as they undoubtedly 
would have done upon a question 
involving our relations to a foreign 
power. It was a matter upon which 
leaders were bound to lead; and 
followers in that case would, willing- 
ly or unwillingly, have eventually 
been constrained to follow. Instead 
of that, the initiative in a matter 
of this constitutional delicacy and 
importance was abandoned to irre- 
sponsible followers and newspaper 
orgars. On the first nigat of the 
session the Liberal leader in the 
Hiouse of Commons passed the mat- 
ter over in absolute silence, which 
struck us at the time as an unusual 
course for a great party to adopt in 
reference to an important communi- 
cation from the Throne; and con- 
sidering the portentous significance 
attached to it, such a course was an 
abandonment of the functions of 
Jeader. Lord Granville’s greater 
experience preserved him from this 
error; but he expressed himself 
cautiously, and in a manner which 
still left him free to act in any way 
that circumstances might suggest. 
Not a solitary note of warning was 
raised against any particular title, 
or even a hint given that any par- 
ticular course would be liable to 
objection. About ten days after- 
wards the bill was introduced, and 
still no sign from the Liberal leader. 
Mr. Lowe and others were left to 
state objections and endeavour to 
ascertain the nature of the projected 
title. On the second reading, and 
at the close of the debate, Lord Har- 
tington contented himself with ob- 
serving that although there must be 
a division of opinion before the 
Bill left the House, he hoped that 
division would be postponed till 
the latest possible period. — Its 
second reading would merely ex- 
press the assent of the House to 
some addition being made to the 
royal titles. Not a syllable was 
uttered by him in approval or dis- 
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approval of the particular title of 
Empress, which the Prime Minister 
had announced the intention of the 
Queen to take. And only at the 
last moment did he acquiesce, in 
the name of his party, to any ad- 
dition being made at all. The 
House was then cleared for a divi- 
sion; but eventually the Bill was 
in that grudging manner read a 
second time without one. Mr. Glad- 
stone and Mr. Forster were left to 
reiterate objections; and the total 
result of the proceedings was to in- 
vite clamour and opposition, and to 
indicate that if outside support was 
forthcoming, the leaders would be 
happy to avail themselves of it. 
The result of throwing the Queen’s 
Speech and the Royal Titles’ Bill 
to the outside public, instead of 
meeting both of them with a mea- 
sured and statesmanlike announce- 
ment of a definite wish and policy 
on the subject, which could be sub- 
mitted to the approval of Parlia- 
ment, have been most disastrous 
to the Liberal party. The tumult, 
hubbub, and confusion which arose, 
all confined to their own ranks, and 
limited to purely professional poli- 
ticians and journalists, will form a 
memorable incident in the history 
of party. The excitement within 
the charmed circle of Liberal ex- 
perts grew apace ; no statement was 
too absurd to be credited, no argu- 
ment was too ridiculous to be urged. 
When the day for going into com- 
mittee arrived, Mr. Disraeli bad 
gravely to correct what he courte- 
ously termed “misconceptions,” 
and stated that the supreme title of 
Queen would not be exchanged for 
that of Empress, nor would her 
children and agnates assume any 
new title at all. Lord Hartington, 
who had already been defeated by 
a majority of 105 on proposing to 
reject the new title, and who might 
have invited this explanation on the 
second reading, had it then keen 
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necessary, accepted it as satisfactory. 
He hinted that all objections were 
nct removed ; but suggested to Mr. 
Pease and Lord Elcho that their 
motions were no longer necessary. 
He no doubt would have been glad 
to extricate himself from a false 
position But the ball once set 
a-rolling was not so easily stopped. 
The “misconceptions” had been 
repeated again and again till every 
enthusiast refused to be deprived of 
his property They were persisted 
in, and the exasperation of Liberal 
writers and speakers was fanned to 
a white heat by the eloquence of 
M. John Lemoinne, which is always 
at hand for external application. 
The arguments derived from the 
possible loss of India, and from the 
danger of misapprehension by In- 
dian chiefs, having subsided, we 
were eventually forced to listen to 
Mr. Gladstone eloquently demon- 
strating that although the title of 
‘* Empress” was comparatively in- 
nocuous, yet that of “ Emperor” 
would undoubtedly in the future 
produce all the mischief. It is 
due to Mr. Gladstone to say 
that that argument was not 
original. It was borrowed with 
commendation from the London 
‘Spectator.’ Reason may be said to 
have finally collapsed with a piteous 
appeal from an Indian civilian in a 
letter to the ‘ Times,’ in which. he 
implored the Ministers to omit the 
fatal word “and” before the expres- 
sion “ Empress of India,” assuring 
them that although, in his opinion, 
the latter might at least be harm- 
less, a world of mischief lay con- 
cealed in. the particle prefixed. 
Lord Hartington wished to avoid 
another trial of strength ; but his fol- 
lowers “ got excited,” as Mr. Adam 
phrased it, and so another division 
was taken on the third reading ; and 
with a very little encouragement we 
should have had a formal attack on 
Her Majesty’s visit to Germany. 
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The whole thing appears to us to 
be so infinitely absurd, that we fear 
the Liberal party has by no means 
reached the lowest level of its for- 
tunes. It gives no sign whatever 
of recuperative power; and the 
veriest tyro in politics could tell 
them that that is not the way in 
which a political party exercises or 
regains influence. Lord Harting- 
ton said he proposed his amend- 
ment with deep reluctance; that 
the subject was a delicate and 
difficult one; that it involved the 
future government of India, and the 
future loyalty to the Crown. Then 
why did not he and Lord Granville 
keep the conduct of their party in 
their own ‘hands upon this question 
from the very first? Waiting “ to 
see which way the cat jumps” is 
never very dignified, and upon 
difficult and delicate questions no 
man with the gift of empire, or the 
capacity to lead statesmen, could 
condescend to it. To toss a ques- 
tion to the outside public, and leave 
them to take the initiative, is to 
abandon the reins of leadership. 
But Liberals seem to be as con- 
vinced as the Crusaders of old that 
the millennium is perpetually about 
to dawn, and that at any moment a 
rising tide of forture will redress 
all their wrongs. Whom have their 
chiefs propitiated by these singular 
proceedings? Not the Sovereign ; 
for from Mr. Lowe’s attack upon 
her, downwards, the whole proceed- 
ings have been marked by a singu- 
lar want of deference to the Crown. 
Both Houses of Parliament have 
Cecisively condemned their man- 
cuvres; the constituencies have 
looked on in silent disapproval, and 
have utterly refused to respond to 
frequent invitations to agitate. 
That has been the external result 
of their proceedings; the internal 
result upon the organisation of the 
party has been injurious beyond de- 
scription. 


In the first place, Mr. Fawcett» 
with some of the Radicals at his 
back, and apparently with the sym- 
pathy of Mr. Butt and some of the 
Home Rulers, insisted upon taking 
the opinion of the House a third 
time on the same issue. The notion 
seemed to be that the majority was 
purely mechanical, and that asa 
great deal of out-door discussion had 
ensued since the Bill went to the 
Lords, the House of Commons 
might have seen fit to change its 
purpose. One of the party had 
actually moved the adjournment of 
one of the preceding debates in 


order to elicit such discussion, and - 


was rebuked by the Prime Minister 
for his unconstitutional and even 
shameful proposal. Not obtaining 
a day for his motion, Mr. Fawcett 
changed it, with transparent astute- 
ness, to one of censure on the Gov- 
érnment,—a manceuvre which gave 
to Mr. Disraeli the opportunity 
(immediately seized) of compelling 
Lord Hartington either to disown 
or adopt it. The Opposition leader, 
however willing to wait on events 
er on public feeling, would not 
allow his hand to be openly forced 
in that way, and, with many ex- 
pressions of courtesy, repudiated the 
motion ; which, of course, was an- 
other victory for the Government. 
Considerable offence seems to have 
been taken below the gangway, but 
not with much reason ; for it seems 
to us that to give notice of a party 
motion, and not even to consult your 
leader beforehand, but nevertheless 
publicly to demand his acquiescence 
in it, is tantamount to inviting him 
to resign in your favour. Lord 
Hartington declined the invitation ; 
and probably that episode, coming 
directly after Mr. Lowe’s extraor- 
dinary proceedings at Retford, must 
have convinced him that, either by 
his fault or his misfortune, he had 
allowed his followers to be carried 
completely off their legs by their 
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own excitement, which no class of 
their countrymen shared or appre- 
ciated. 

The climax of folly was reached 
in Mr. Lowe’s speech ; and though, 
no doubt, it might seem ungenerous 
to refer to it again after every word 
of it has been retracted, and after 
Mr. Lowe himself has reappeared 
in that character which so eminently 
befits him, as “one who is wholly 
and heartily a loyal and dutiful 
subject of Her Majesty,” yet it is 
so much part and parcel of the 
whole proceedings, and so ex- 
quisitely indicative of the spirit 
or hallucination which pervaded 
them, that we shall point our moral 
with its aid. 

The most glaring faults in Mr. 
Lowe’s speech were not those for 
which he was eventually brought to 
account. He -got himself into 
trouble in the same way that his 
whole party has injured its position. 
Although the Bill that he denounced 
had passed both Houses by large 
majorities, was known to ‘be ap- 
proved by the Sovereign, and was 
equally well known to be not op- 
posed to the wishes of the people, 
Mr. Lowe could not bring himself 
to acquiesce in facts which a more 
statesman-like mind would recog- 
nise as acomplished. He made 
himself the spokesman of the bitter- 
ness felt by a small and, on this 
question, uninfluential clique who 
have made all this stir. The major- 
ity was mechanical and accidental. 
The real conviction of the country 
was to be sought elsewhere. The 
evils and mischief which had been 
perpetrated assumed terrific propor- 
tions when viewed through the haze 
of party excitement. No language 
was too severe with which to de- 
nounce the conduct of Ministers; 
and as some slight aggravation, it 
was announced that two Minis- 
ters had before been solicited to 
consider the question, and had 
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flatly refused it; and the only 
inference was that the presert 
Ministers, or the present Prime 
Minister, had deliberately sacrificed 
the public welfare in a spirit of 
complaisance. It probably never 
occurred to Mr. Lowe that this 
bitter attack on the Minister bore 
hardly on the Queen. From the 
leaders downwards, there has been 
no trace in their speeches that they 
were discussing as subjects, and in 
some cases as Privy Councillors, the 
rank and dignity of their own 
Sovereign. They have persistently 
treated the proposal as a_ hateful 
expedient, adopted by a_ hateful 
rival, and supported by a mechanical 
and reluctant majority. Influences 
of the darkest description had been 
brought into play; and a measure 
decisively approved by all three 
estates of the realm, against which 
it was impossible to enlist any 
popular antipathy, was denounced 
as bitterly as if it involved treason or 
sedition. And even after the pro- 
clamation was issued, and the subject 
set at rest, the House of Commons, 
with an impatience which it could 
not conceal, was obliged to dis- 
cuss, at Sir H. James’s instaace, 
the degree of its accordance with 
alleged statements of Ministers. 
Every one was perfectly sick 
of the dispute. Lord Cairns and 
Lord Selborne had _— exhausted 
all that could be said on either 
side; .but the ex-law officers were 
anxious to show the discontented 
Radicals, so often the victims of 
their denunciation, with whom it is 
that under Lord Hartington’s régime 
rests the real guidance of the party. 
A majority of 108 quickly settled 
the issue which had been raised ; but 
it has left behind it jealousies. and 
heartburnings which we may be quite 
sure will show themselves in the 
future, and which will necessarily 
subvert all party discipline. This 
is a specimen of Opposition strategy 
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under a free constitutional Govern- 
ment; and if the Royal Titles’ Bill 
may be said for a time to have anni- 
hilated Mr. Lowe, its results upon 
the position and influence of the 
Liberal party have been hardly less 
deleterious. Here is the view taken 
of the position by the experienced 
leader to whom these perverse tac- 
tics have been opposed, and whose 
amusement at those clumsy machi- 
nations must have been extreme: 
“Tt is not my habit to complain of 
the conduct or the language of 
gentlemen opposite. I bear as well 
as I can the contumely they bestow 
upon us. But I have no occasion 
to complain myself of the conduct 
of the Opposition upon this question. 
If it has been factious; if it has been 
the consequence of deep device,—of 
many leaders, of many meetings— 
even of round robins, and of factious 
interests,—that the Titles’ Bill, which 
has now prevailed, has been opposed 
with such pertinacity during the 
whole of this session, so far as the 
position of the Government is con- 
cerned, it has neither frightened nor 
weakened us. We owe it to that 
opposition that our majority appears 
almost to have doubled that which 
a too generous country accorded to 
us at the last election. In another 
place, where I was not conscious 
that Her Majesty’s Government 
was so strong as I believe they are 
in the House of Commons, when 
there was a trial of strength we had 
a substantial majority. Therefore 
we should be guilty of political in- 
gratitude if we did not show some 
sense of the service of those opposed 
to us.” 

The particular fault for which 
Mr. Lowe suffered condign punish- 
ment was really one fot which the 
whole Opposition was responsible. 
He forgot—as the pariy throughout 
these proceedings, from the first 
night of the session onwards forgot— 
in the excitement of reckless con- 


test, the very existence of their 
Sovereign, who was personally and 
vitally interested in the whole ques- 
tion. Mr, Lowe, it is impossible 
to doubt, had no intention what- 
ever of making an assault upon 
the Queen. He simply overlooked 
her existence—forgot that if two 
of the Prime Ministers since 1858 
were dead, their Sovereign survived, 
and could contradict his statement 
—and never considered for a mo- 
ment that his rash and extravagant 
attack upon Mr. Disraeli bore with 
still greater indignity upon the 
Queen, It was the obvious sequel 
to the preceding tactics of his party. 
The newspapers applauded it; even 
the respectable ‘ Spectator’ was lost 
in admiration at the plain-speaking 
which was so much needed at Court, 
and which would be of public ser- 
vice. The same paper was subse- 
quently of opinion that Mr. Disraeli’s 
stern rebuke should have been de- 
livered in private, and that he was 
much too intent on private venge- 
ance. The Prime Minister certainly 
put a stop to some of the most reck- 
less and misguided proceedings that 
ever weakened a political party. He 
obliged them to reconsider their posi- 
tion; and we hope that, now that a 
whole session has been wasted, the 
Sovereign publicly arraigned by one 
of her own subjects and Privy Coun- 
cillors, and put upon her defence 
before the House of Commons, and 
the whole of Europe laughing at our 
extravagance and excitement, the 
Liberal party will subside into 
quiescence, and allow the public 
business to proceed. We defy any 
one to match the proceedings of this 
session in any part of the parlia- 
mentary history of this reign. It 
has filled all competent observers 
with amazement ; and the only pos- 
sible good which can come of it 
would be that the Liberal party 
would seriously set themselves to 
the task of understanding the belii- 
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gerent rights and duties of a minor- 
ity, the proper functions of a con- 
stitutional Opposition. 

If the result has been disastrous 
to the prestige and influence of the 
Liberal party, it must also be ad- 
mitted that the public suffer almost 
as much. England cannot afford to 
part with an organised and capable 
Parliamentary Opposition. It is 
one of the “ bulwarks of the consti- 
tution.” No Ministry can safely 
dispense with the stimulus to party 
allegianse, the aid to discipline, and 
the guarantee for cautious adminis- 
tration, which is derived from the 
sense of being face to face ‘with 
capable opponents—men who can 
call them to account, and replace 
them in their offices if they fail to 
render it. Parliamentary control 
would lose one-half of its effective- 
ness if the House of Commons, from 
the disorganisation of one of the 
two great parties, lost the power of 
formally, in a decisive manner, 
placing Ministers on their defence. 
But it is essential to the retention 
of such a power that the verdict 
when once taken should be accepted. 
If the. same battle must be fought 
over three or four times, with no- 
thing but one solitary issue at 
stake, with wrangles as to who 
should lead the attack, wrangles as 
to the character of the majority and 
the effect of the decision, not merely 
is valuable time lost, but the Gov- 
ernment gradually acquires the 
moral right to treat such proceed- 
ings with contempt. When votes 
of censure are tossed backwards 
and forwards on the Opposition 
benches, the Government vainly 
asking "who stands sponsor for 
them, the House of Commons itself 
is losing a portion of its authority 
and dignity. The Liberal party 
needs to be forcibly reminded that 
instead of looking for a speedy re- 
versal of their present fortunes, 
they have been steadily going down 
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the hill for the last three sessions; 
and that it is an essential prelimi- 
nary to improvement that they 
study the position, rights, and du- 
ties of a parliamentary minority, 
and the mode in which they can 
successfully reconcile the duties of 
Opposition with proper respect to 
all three estates of the realm, and 
the continuous progress of the 
public business, 

There is only one other observa- 
tion which we need to make. The 
late Government were turned out of 
office, if for one thing more than 
another, for excessive and cheese- 
paring economy. Mr. Disraeli’s 
Government, on the other hand, in 
1868, was ejected for precisely the 
opposite reason—alleged extrava- 
gance and inflation of estimates. That 
was the burden of the attack upon 
them by Mr. Gladstone in his cele- 
brated oratorical campaign in Lan- 
cashire ; and it no doubt was power- 
fully made, with results which were 
successful, and even dramatically 
complete. In the present temper 
of the public mind, a patriotic Op- 
position might render public ser- 
vice in the cause of economy. They 
would earn the approval of men of 
both parties who believe that any- 
thing which tends to wasteful ad- 
ministration has injurious conse- 
quences, not merely on the public 
purse, but on the moral force of 
public life. They would have a 
staunch friend in the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer. In the earlier days 
of his present Official career he de- 
nuded himself of his surplus, rather 
than meet the increasing demands 
of public departments with the 
weakened power of resistance in- 
duced by an overflowing ex- 
chequer. ‘In the later days, the 
House of Commons has felt per- 
fectly satisfied that he is the effec- 
tive advocate of economy, and a 
faithful representative of the tax- 
payer in the Cabinet. In his own 
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words: “ As to permanent works, 
the Government had no doubt kept 
back certain works which it might 
have been desirable to undertake; 
but they had done so for economical 
reasons. They were all of them in 
favour of economy; but none of 
them were in favour of economy 
without exceptions, But in the 
contest on the part of every service 
to get as much as it legitimately 
could, he claimed to put in a word 
on behalf of the Exchequer, because 
he wished to take care that there 
should be no damage done to the 
national credit, and no*risk incurred 
of any deficiency.” No Finance 
Minister can do more than that; 
and he alluded to the assistance 
which he derived from the financial 
administration being thoroughly dis- 
cussed in the House, and the heads 
of the two great spending depart- 
ments being publicly put on their 
defence with regard to the increased 
expenditure for which they were 
responsible, and which amounted 
to a couple of millions. Patriotic 
and public-spirited leaders of Op- 
position would see that, during 
the tenure of office of this Minis- 
try, their best guarantee for eco- 
nomy would consist in a vigorous 
criticism of the details of expendi- 
ture, and an equally determined 
support to the controlling and re- 
straining hand of the < Chancellor 
of the Exchequer. But what pos- 
sible effect can the following invec- 
tive of Mr. Lowe at Retford have, 
except to weaken the hands of ‘Sir 
Stafford Northcote, and throw dis- 
credit on all attempts to enforce econ- 
omy? “The estimated expenditure 
in April 1874 was £70,503,000; the 
estimate this year is £78,044,000. 
So that the expenditure of the 
country, comparing these two pe- 
riods together, has been increased 
during the last two years by the 
sum of $ 7,541,000. I cannot ana- 
lyse these figures now so as to show 
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you the extravagance that has been 
caused. I think the figures them- 
selves are sufficient, and I need not 
go further into the matter.” In the 
first place, these figures were not 
true; and, in the next, they were 
not sufficient for the purpose. “The 
accounts,” said Sir Stafford North- 
cote, speaking on official authority 
and with official responsibility, 
“showed that the expenditure dur- 
ing the last year Mr. Lowe had 
held office was £72,500,000, and 
not £70,500,000, thus diminishing 
the crime of the Government from an 
increased expenditure of £7,500,000 
to one of £5,500,000.” Mr. Lowe 
declined to “analyse the figures ;” 
but “* he had wished to state the 
casc /airly, asthe would have done 
if his object were to advance the 
aro interests, he could easily 
ave pointed out that two millions 
were required for the Army and 
Navy, one million and a quarter went 
to the repayment of debt, and two 
millions and a quarter to the relief 
of local taxation and the successful 
carrying out of our recent educa- 
tional policy. In fact, the only 
disputed item must necessarily be 
the increase of the Army and Navy 
estimates. No analysis of figures is 
required, but simply a demonstra- 
tion that recent improvements and 
administrative changes were unneces- 
sary. This the Opposition has failed 
to do; and we are convinced that, 
whatever may be the feeling of 
increasing the exemption from the 
burden of income-tax in favour of 
particular classes, the country will 
not object to return to a threepenny 
income-tax, if the result is a power- 
ful and effective military and naval 
service. Every one must have read 
with pleasure the result of the 
Prince of Wales’s extended observa- 
tions both of the army and the four 

uadrons which he mentioned ‘at 
the Guildhall. It is clear that the 
Administration is determined to 
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gerent rights and duties of a minor- 
ity, the proper functions of a con- 
stitutional Opposition. 

If the result has been disastrous 
to the prestige and influence of the 
Liberal party, it must also be ad- 
mitted that the public suffer almost 
as much. England cannot afford to 
part with an organised and capable 
Parliamentary Opposition. It is 
one of the “ bulwarks of the consti- 
tution.” No Ministry can safely 
dispense with the stimulus to party 
allegianse, the aid to discipline, and 
the guarantee for cautious adminis- 
tration, which is derived from the 
sense of being face to face ‘with 
capable opponents—men who can 
call them to account, and replace 
them in their offices if they fail to 
render it. Parliamentary control 
would lose one-half of its effective- 
ness if the House of Commons, from 
the disorganisation of one of the 
two great parties, lost the power of 
formally, in a decisive manner, 
placing Ministers on their defence. 
But it is essential to the retention 
of such a power that the verdict 
when once taken should be accepted. 
If the same battle must be fought 
over three or four times, with no- 
thing but one solitary issue at 
stake, with wrangles as to who 
should lead the attack, wrangles as 
to the character of the majority and 
the effect of the decision, not merely 
is valuable time lost, but the Gov- 
ernment gradually acquires the 
moral right to treat such proceed- 
ings with contempt. When votes 
of censure are tossed backwards 
and forwards on the Opposition 
benches, the Government vainly 
asking who stands sponsor for 
them, the House of Commons itself 
is losing a portion of its authority 
and dignity. The Liberal party 
needs to be forcibly reminded that 
instead of looking for a speedy re- 
versal of their present fortunes, 
they have been steadily going down 
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the hill for the last three sessions; 
and that it is an essential prelimi- 
nary to improvement that they 
study the position, rights, and du- 
ties of a parliamentary minority, 
and the mode in which they can 
successfully reconcile the duties of 
Opposition with proper-respect to 
all three estates of the realm, and 
the continuous progress of the 
public business, 

There is only one other observa- 
tion which we need to make. The 
late Government were turned out of 
office, if for one thing more than 
another, for excessive and cheese- 
paring economy. Mr. Disraeli’s 
Government, on the other hand, in 
1868, was ejected for precisely the 
opposite reason—alleged extrava- 
gance and inflation of estimates. That 
was the burden of the attack upon 
them by Mr. Gladstone in his cele- 
brated oratorical campaign in Lan- 
cashire; and it no doubt was power- 
fully made, with results which were 
successful, and even dramatically 
complete, In the present temper 
of the public mind, a patriotic Op- 
position might render public ser- 
vice in the cause of economy. They 
would earn the approval of men of 
both parties who believe that any- 
thing which tends to wasteful ad- 
ministration has injurious conse- 
quences, not merely on the public 
purse, but on the moral force of 
public life. They would have a 
staunch friend in the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer. In the earlier days 
of his present Official career he de- 
nuded himself of his surplus, rather 
than meet the increasing demands 
of public departments with the 
weakened power of resistance in- 
duced by an overflowing ex- 
chequer. ‘In the later days, the 
House of Commons has felt per- 
fectly satisfied that he is the etfec- 
tive advocate of economy, and a 
faithful representative of the tax- 
payer in the Cabinet. In his own 
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words: “ As to permanent works, 
the Government had no doubt kept 
back certain works which it mi ht 
have been desirable to wudlortiles 
but they had done so for economical 
reasons. They were all of them in 
favour of economy; but none of 
them were in favour of economy 
without exceptions, But in the 
contest on the part of every service 
to get as much as it legitimately 
could, he claimed to put in a word 
on behalf of the Exchequer, because 
he wished to take care that there 
should be no damage done to the 
national credit, and no‘risk incurred 
of any deficiency.” No Finance 
Minister can do more than that; 
and he alluded to the assistance 
which he derived from the financial 
administration being thoroughly dis- 
cussed in the House, and the heads 
of the two great spending depart- 
ments being publicly put on their 
defence with regard to the increased 
expenditure for which they were 
responsible, and which amounted 
to a couple of millions. Patriotic 
and public-spirited leaders of Op- 
position would see that, during 
the tenure of office of this Minis- 
try, their best guarantee for eco- 
nomy would consist in a vigorous 
criticism of the details of expendi- 
ture, and an equally determined 
support to the controlling and re- 
straining hand of the < Chancellor 
of the Exchequer. But what pos- 
sible effect can the following invec- 
tive of Mr. Lowe at Retford have, 
except to weaken the hands of ‘Sir 
Stafford Northcote, and throw dis- 
credit on all attempts to enforce econ- 
omy! “The estimated expenditure 
in April 1874 was £70,503,000; the 
estimate this year is £78,044,000. 
So that the expenditure of the 
country, comparing these two pe- 
riods together, has been increased 
during the last two years by the 
sum of $7,541,000. I cannot ana- 
lyse these figures now so as to show 
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you the extravagance that has been 
caused. I think the figures them- 
selves are sufficient, and I need not 
go further into the matter.” In the 
first place, these figures were not 
true; and, in the next, they were 
not sufficient for the purpose. “The 
accounts,” said Sir Stafford North- 
cote, speaking on official authority 
and with official responsibility, 
“showed that the expenditure dur- 
ing the last year Mr. Lowe had 
held office was £72,500,000, and 
not £70,500,000, thus diminishing 
the crime of the Government from an 
increased expenditure of £7,500,000 
to one of £5,500,000.” Mr. Lowe 
declined to “analyse the figures ;” 
but “* he had wished to state the 
casc /airly, asi‘he would have done 
if his object were to advance the 
ee interests, he could easily 

ave pointed out that two millions 
were required for the Army and 
Navy, one million and a quarter went 
to the repayment of debt, and two 
millions and a quarter to the relief 
of local taxation and the successful 
carrying out of our recent educa- 
tional policy. In fact, the only 
disputed item must necessarily be 
the increase of the Army and Navy 
estimates. No analysis of figures is 
required, but simply a demonstra- 
tion that recent improvements and 
administrative changes were unneces- 
sary. This the Opposition has failed 
to do; and we are convinced that, 
whatever may be~ the feeling of 
increasing the exemption from the 
burden of income-tax in favour of 
particular classes, the country will 
not object to return to a threepenny 
income-tax, if the result is a power- 
ful and effective military and naval 
service, Every one must have read 
with pleasure the result of the 
Prince of Wales’s extended observa- 
tions both of the army and the four 

uadrons which he mentioned ‘at 
the Guildhall. It is clear that the 
Administration is determined to 
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restore the efficiency of the public 
service, The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer may be trusted to en- 
force a spirit of economy; and ‘if 
the influence of the Liberal party, on 
that as well as other subjects, falls 
so far short of what their country- 
men have a right to expect, it is 
due to the previous mismanage- 
ment of their affairs which has ren- 
dered office impossible, and fails to 
secure to them any sympathy or 
encouragement in the cold shade of 
Opposition. 

The increasing prostration of 
their opponents gives, of course, 
greater strength and authority to 
the executive Government.  Al- 
though it is by uo means a matter 
of unmixed satisfaction that that 
parliamentary control which it is the 
business of the Opposition to effect 
should be exercised in an unskilful 
and perfunctory manner, yet, so 
‘far as it tends at the present time 
indirectly to increase public confi- 
dence in the Government, its result 
is beneficial. Affairs wear a very 
triumphant appearance, both for 
the Administration and for the 
country over which it rules. The 
brilliant progress of the Prince of 
Wales through the Eastern domin- 
ion of the Queen, and his splendid 
reception at home, have served to 
display the empire, and power, and 
loyalty of the English people in a 
significant and unobtrusive manner. 

o monarch in ancient or modern 
Europe could, either by himself or 
his heir-apparent, parallel this as- 
‘ sertion of unquestioned supremacy 
over prosperous and peaceful mil- 
lions. The enormous _ territory 
which we rule in India, with its 
vast and disciplined army—the 
powerful squadrons. and fortresses 
which command the line fof com- 
-munication between England and 
the East—the enthusiastic loyalty, 
which is the symbol of union and 
, strength—are brought home to the 
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imagination of Europe without a 
trace of ostentation or parade. The 
moral effect has been considerable, 
and has also redounded to the 
credit of an Administration which 
does not disdain the influences of 
sentiment and imagination over the 
course of events. The increased 
hold over the Suez Canal, and the 
fitting out of an expedition to the 
North Pole, with every precaution 
to insure success, have gratified the 
national love of enterprise, and 
helped to secure the popularity of 
the Government, 

Two complications in the East 
and West no doubt occur to the 
minds of everybody as the most 
prominent topics of political atten- 
tion. They would necessarily be 
subjects of anxiety to the strongest 
Administration. The extradition dif- 
ficulty with America cannot, we pre- 
sume, attain any very great propor- 
tions. The American Government 
will hardly attempt to ride rough- 
shod a second time over the Eng- 
lish people, who, they may depend 
upon it, will never again succumb 
to another Alabama humiliation. 
They have, moreover, themselves 
admitted in several treaties the 
principle for which England con- 
tends—namely, that it is an abuse 
of the whole principle of extradi- 
tion, which is in all cases limited 
to certain specified crimes, to de- 
mand the surrender of a man upon 
one charge, and then try him upon 
another,—it may be a totally differ- 
ent charge, and it may also be one 
not related to any of the offences 
specified in the treaty. The recent 
acquittal of a notorious criminal 
before Mr. Justice Brett has shown 
the importance which is attached 
to this stringent application of the 
principle of extradition, and most 
treaties recognise and act upon_it. 
The celebrated Ashburton Arreaty, 
so vehemently denounced by Lord 
Palmerston at the time of its exe- 
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cution as an Ashburton capitulation, 
contains an extradition clause which 
does not in terms guard against 
what may be deemed a dishonest 
exercise of a stipulated right, a 
fraudulent evasion of an implied 
condition, It does not in terms 
say that a man shall not be claimed 
upon one ground and then tried 
upon another; shall not, for in- 
stance, be claimed as a felon and 
then tried as a political offender. 
The Americans now demand Wins- 
low as a forger, and they decline 
the condition that he shall not be 
put upon bis trial for any other 
offence. They produce instances to 
show that we have not always al- 
lowed a like condition to be imposed 
upon us: if that is so, we erred. 
The whole question, as far as Wins- 
low is concerned, is obviously one 
of construing a treaty and ascertain- 
ing the mutual rights which have 
been recognised under it. It is not 
affected in any way by the Act of 
1870. Apart from the Winslow 
case, which stands by itself, and is 
not to be determined retrospective- 
ly, it is clear that the Ministry in- 
tend that for the future such a con- 
dition shall be observed even if 
the treaty has to be remodelled 
with that view. It is nothing more 
than a condition that a treaty right 
shall be honestly exercised on both 
sides, 

Either side can retire from the 
Extradition Article of the Treaty of 
1842; so that as regards the fu- 
ture our course is clear: and the in- 
tention is to put a stop to and cor- 
rect a practice which is an invasion 
of that right of asylum which we im- 
partially confer. Such right of asy- 
lum would be practically abolished 
in the case of any one against whom 
a primd facie case conld be made 
out in respect of any offence, how- 
ever slight, named in an extradition 
treaty. The particular case of 
Winslow must stand or fall accor«l- 
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ing to the letter of our engage- 
ments at the time of the demand 
made for him; and those engage- 
ments, we take it, must be construed 
by the light of what both parties” 
have shown by théir acts that 
they have understood to be their 
meaning. 

Then as regards the growing 
difficulties in the disaffected pro- 
vinces of Turkey, and the determined 
attitude of the Russian, German, 
and Austrian Ministers, it is clear 
that the plot is thickening ; but it 
is not equally clear what England 
either wishes or is prepared to un- 
dertake. All Europe is waiting’ 
upon events, and they in their turn 
are but slowly accomplished. Lord 
Stratford de Redcliffe has recently, 
in an outspoken document printed 
in the ‘ Times,’ declared his convic- 
tion, in spite of all the sanguine an- 
ticipations of bygone years, that the 
independence of the Turkish empire 
has vanished, and that it is an idle 
dream to attempt to restore it, or to 
pretend that it exists, The last 
twenty years, which ought to have 
witnessed its restoration, have de- 
moralised it with corruption, and 
sunk it below the level of hope. 
In the face of imperial bankruptcy, 
and total inability to cope with 
armed insurrection, Lord Stratford 
de Redcliffe proposes the most dras- 
tic remedies, and that the effective 
execution of them should be taken 
out of the hands of the Sultan and 
his Ministers and be placed in the 
hands of some international com- 
missien. Count Andrassy’s Note,. 
therefore, so far as it respected the 
independence of the Ottoman Gov- 
ernment, is out of date and must 
It is 


be reformed. to this end that 


the counsels—nay, even the deci-. 
sion—of the three Imperial Govern- 
ments, have recently tended, But 
the probable outcome of events of 
this magnitude baffles conjeeture. 
The three Powers cannot put up 
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with a chronic state of local disturb- 
ance immediately outside their own 
frontiers ; the passions of their own 
border population cannot be re- 
strained for ever. Possibly the fin- 
ancial difficulties which paralyse the 
_Sultan’s Government exercise a de- 
terrent influence on Russia and 
Austria; and the enormous indebt- 
edness of Europe may in future 
years become one of the chief guar- 
antees of peace. The pressure of 
debt, and the fear of England and 
France, must tell upon the policy 
even of these imperial despots: the 
danger of a crisis arises solely, as it 
appears, from the Sultan’s inability 
to stand. The existing state of 
things cannot continue, and cannot 
be mended by the Ottoman Govern- 
ment. Lord Stratford de Redcliffe 
suggests that the Northern Powers 
are contemplating the erection of 
independent, or quasi-independent 
ptincipalities between themselves 
and Turkey; thus reducing the 
dominion of the Sultan within the 
smallest possible compass. So far 
this country would not be deeply 
involved. It is in the fate of the 
residue, the character of the Power 
which will hold Constantinople and 
command the Bosphorus, that we 
are so vitally interested, “The vast 
basin of productive countries,” says 
the same authority, “to which the 
Bosphorus and the Dardanelles are 
open outlets, could not be closed 
without commensurate injury to 
our commerce and influence; it 
could not be held by any Power 
jealous of its advantages without 
giving a very precarious character 
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to our position in the Levant.” 
Although the command of the Suez 
Canal, and a considerable influence 
in Egyyt, are sufficient probably to 
insure our line of communication 
with India, the “ Eastern question,” 
in its final solution, must remain 
one of infinite importance to Eng- 
land. Her Majesty’s Government 
have already assured the country 
that they are deeply conscious of 
the nature and magnitude of our 
interests in the East, and that they 
are resolute to maintain them. They 
ate undoubtedly armed with the 
determined support of Parliament 
and their fellow-countrymen; and 
we have no doubt that they will 
defend the purely British interests 
which are involved, and in all other 
respects leave to the Powers more 
immediately concerned to work out 
the difficult problem. If events of 
a decisive character are on the eve 
of astonishing the world, they will 
scarcely equal some of those which 
we have witnessed in recent years. 
A single decade has remodelled the 
map of Europe, brought a new set 
of forces into play, and transferred 
the seat of military supremacy. 
Mankind go on much the same as 
before ; perhaps the prospects, hap- 
piness, and security of the race 
have been improved by it. The 
downfall of Turkey, and the dis- 
appearance of the Turk from Eu- 
rope, would in themselves be an 
incalculable gain. It is the ob- 
security of the subsequent chapter 
of events which veils the desirable 
catastrophe from the imaginations 
of men. 
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